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INTRODUCTION 


The shape of the seventies in the world of science fiction, as 
exemplified by the events in publishing and reader-writer activi- 
ties and by the contents of this, our selection of the best new 
stories published in 1970, would seem to show a curious dichot- 
omy. On the one hand the shape of things to come suggests a 
rising internationalism; on the other hand the immediate results 
of that multi-national trend do not show up in the material 
deemed worthy of reprinting here. 

The enlargement of the science fiction literary world was most 
significantly demonstrated by the holding of the first world con- 
vention of science fiction readers and writers in a country whose 
native tongue was not English. This was the 28th World Science 
Fiction Convention at Heidelberg, Germany, in August 1970. 
At the “Heicon” the attendance represented most of the nations 
of Europe and included as well large delegations from the 
United States and Great Britain, and representatives from as far 
afield as Brazil, Australia, India, and Romania. 
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Here then was evidence that science fiction is universal in its 
appeal and is beginning to draw upon the talents of the writers 
of many languages and many cultures. Your editors were present 
at this convention and in consequence had the opportunity to 
note the rising tide of science fiction in Europe, and to discuss 
the problems involved in the development of a truly world-wide 
science fiction. 

Our strongest impression however is that English-language 
writers continue to dominate the field in overwhelming propor- 
tions. Examining the magazines and anthologies of other lands 
we could not fail to be impressed by the fact that almost all the 
stories presented were translations from the very writers you will 
find in this volume and in the previous volumes of this series: 
Asimov, Sturgeon, Simak, Silverberg, Niven, as well as Anderson, 
Brunner, Leiber, Ellison and so on. The quantity of work origi- 
nating in other languages was quite slight (save for series-type 
works of the Captain Future-Perry Rhodan variety). From what 
we could ascertain from fans from those countries the quality 
rarely compares with the high skill, sophistication, depth and 
originality developed through the unbroken years of the rise and 
multiplication of science fiction published in English. 

In France, in Germany, in Spain, Italy, Sweden, the Nether- 
lands, and most nations elsewhere, there are regular series of 
science fiction novels appearing—and occasional collections of 
short stories—but almost everything is translated from English. 
Here and there a native talent begins to force his way to the 
front and the sprouts of what may someday be a remarkable and 
we hope, thrilling, new growth of science fiction writing begins 
to show. In France, we find René Barjavel, Gérard Klein, Jean- 
Pierre Andrevon; in Germany, Herbert W. Franke, Clark Darl- 
ton, Hans Kneifel; in Italy, Ugo Malaguti; in Poland, Stanislaw 
Lem; in Denmark, Niels E. Nielsen; in Sweden, Sam J. Lund- 
wall; in Norway, Jon Bing and Tor Age Bringsvaerd; in Hungary, 
G. Botond-Bolics; in Czechoslovakia, Josef Nesyadba; in the 
U.S.S.R., the Brothers Strugatski and many others; in Spanish, a 
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host of names all the way from Barcelona to Buenos Aires; in 
Japan, another high tide of native writers almost unknown to the 
West, and so forth. 

Still, surveying the scene for these new names requires the 
closest scouting—for they exist as isolated and lonely growths 
amid the strong and vivid forest of American and British writers 
—and what we mainly do see is in the form of novels which are 
obviously outside the scope of this annual anthology. 

So it is that although 1970 was a year that marked the begin- 
ning of a real international science fiction, this selection of the 
world’s best of the year again, as in most past selections, shows 
no work in translation. Once again these are stories written in 
English by the masters of the world’s science fiction. Even 
stranger, this is a year wherein, although British writers are pres- 
ent, no British magazines are represented. 1970 saw the demise, 
at least for the time being, of Britain’s two periodicals—the avant- 
garde New Worlds and the promising newcomer Visions of To- 
morrow. Your editors covered these periodicals in their search 
and though one or two stories from them came onto our next-to- 
final list, they did not survive the final selection. Had there been 
more issues of those magazines in 1970, quite probably something 
would have been selected. 

Thus we present WORLD’S BEST SCIENCE FICTION: 1971 
~—a collection of fine writing by those writers already proven to 
be the favorites, not only of America and Britain, but of the in- 
ternational science fiction readership. 

While present at the Heidelberg convention, we were asked by 
a number of persons why we so rarely include material from 
other languages. We think we have explained why above. We 
are willing, even anxious, to survey the entire world of science 
fiction, but this is not a task easily accomplished. Still, we make 
this appeal to readers of this anthology. If you know of short 
stories, novelettes and even novellas which you think may be 
good enough to stand alongside those in this book, and if they 
were published during 1971, and if you think that because of the 
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place they were published or the language utilized that we may 
not be aware of them, tell us about them. Write to us in care of 
the publishers of this book. If you can send us tear-sheets or 
copies of the stories, along with a very brief synopsis in English, 
we will do our best to give them practical consideration for in- 
clusion in next year’s selection. 

We think that science fiction is a field always filled with 
startling new concepts, with surprising innovations, with stylistic 
ventures and logical depictions of what is possible and what is to 
come. We think that this, the 1971 edition of the World’s Best 
Science Fiction, is a fine example of the continuing originality 
and youthful energy of science fiction. 

—Tue Eprrors 


WORLD'S BEST 
SCIENCE FICTION: 1971 
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SLOW SCULPTURE 


THEODORE STURGEON 


Theodore Sturgeon has been away from the science fiction 
field for several years, which is much foo long. His return is a 
gladsome occasion, especially when he produces a story like 
SLOW SCULPTURE that has the distinctive Sturgeon qualities; 
story-telling ability that gets you into the middle of the story 
almost as soon as you’ve begun, a poetic use of metaphor, 
and, above all, humanity 


He pwn’t know who he was when she met him—well, not many 
people did. He was in the high orchard doing something under 
a pear tree. The land smelled of late summer and wind—bronze, 
it smelled bronze. 

He looked up at a compact girl in her mid-twenties, at a fear- 
less face and eyes the same color as her hair, which was extraor- 
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dinary because her hair was red-gold. She looked down at a 
leather-skinned man in his forties, at a gold-leaf electroscope in 
his hand, and felt she was an intruder. 

She said, “Oh—” in what was apparently the right way. 

Because he nodded once and said,“Hold this—’ and there 
could then be no thought of intrusion. 

She kneeled down beside him and took the instrument, hold- 
ing it exactly where he positioned her hand. He moved away a 
little and struck a tuning fork against his kneecap. 

“What's it doing?” 

He had a good voice, the kind of voice strangers notice and 
listen to. 

She looked at the delicate leaves of gold in the glass shield of 
the electroscope. 

“They’re moving apart.” 

He struck the tuning fork again and the leaves pressed away 
from one another. 

“Much?” 

“About forty-five degrees when you hit the fork.” 

“Good—that’s about the most we'll get.” From a pocket of his 
bush jacket he drew a sack of chalk dust and dropped a small 
handful on the ground. “Ill move now. You stay right there and 
tell me how much the leaves separate.” 

He traveled around the pear tree in a zigzag course, striking 
his tuning fork while she called out numbers—ten degrees, thirty, 
five, twenty, nothing. Whenever the gold foil pressed apart to 
maximum —forty degrees or more—he dropped more chalk. When 
he was finished the tree was surrounded by a rough oval of white 
dots. He took out a notebook and diagrammed them and the 
tree, put away the book and took the electroscope out of her 
hands. 

“Were you looking for something?” he asked her. 

“No,” she said. “Yes.” 

He could smile. Though it did not last long she found the ex- 
pression surprising in a face like his. 
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“That’s not what is called, in a court of law, a responsive 
answer.” 

She glanced across the hillside, metallic in that late light. There 
wasn’t much on it—rocks, weeds the summer was done with, a 
tree or so, the orchard. Anyone present had come a long way to 
get here. 

“It wasn’t a simple question,” she said, tried to smile and burst 
into tears. 

She was sorry and said so. 

“Why?” he asked. 

This was the first time she was to experience this ask-the- 
next-question thing of his. It was unsettling. It always would be 
—never less, sometimes a great deal more. 

“Well—one doesn’t have emotional explosions in public.” 

“You do. I don’t know this ‘one’ youre talking about.” 

“T~guess I don’t either, now that you mention it.” 

“Tell the truth then. No sense in going around and around 
about it: He'll think that I. . . and the like. I'll think what I 
think, whatever you say. Or—go down the mountain and just 
don’t say any more.” She did not turn to go, so he added: “Try the 
truth, then. If it’s important, it’s simple. And if it’s simple it’s easy 
to say.” 

“I'm going to die!” she cried. 

“So am I.” 

“I have a lump in my breast.” 

“Come up to the house and I'll fix it.” 

Without another word he turned away and started through the 
orchard. Startled half out of her wits, indignant and full of insane 
hope, experiencing, even, a quick curl of astonished laughter, 
she stood for a moment watching him go and then found her- 
self (at what point did I decide?) running after him. 

She caught up with him on the uphill margin of the orchard. 

“Are you a doctor?” 
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He appeared not to notice that she had waited, had run. 

“No,” he said and, walking on, appeared not to see her stand 
again pulling at her lower lip, then run again to catch up. 

“I must be out of my mind,” she said, joining him on a garden 
path. 

She said it to herself. He must have known because he did not 
answer. The garden was alive with defiant chrysanthemums and 
a pond in which she saw the flicker of a pair of redcap im- 
perials—silver, not gold fish—the largest she had ever seen. Then 
—the house. 

First it was part of the garden with its colonnaded terrace— 
and then, with its rock walls (too massive to be called fieldstone) 
part of the mountain. It was on and in the hillside. Its roofs 
paralleled the skylines, front and sides, and part of it was backed 
against an outjutting cliff face. The door, beamed and studded 
and featuring two archers’ slits, was opened for them (but there 
was no one there) and when it closed it was silent, a far more 
solid exclusion of things outside than any click or clang of latch 
or bolt. 

She stood with her back against it watching him cross what 
seemed to be the central well of the house, or at least this part 
of it. It was a kind of small court in the center of which was an 
atrium, glazed on all of its five sides and open to the sky at the 
top. In it was a tree, a cypress or juniper, gnarled and twisted 
and with the turnedback, paralleled, sculptured appearance of 
what the Japanese call bonsai. 

“Aren't you coming?” he called, holding open a door behind 
the atrium. 

“Bonsai just aren't fifteen feet tall,” she said. 

“This one is.” 

She walked past it slowly, looking. 

“How long have you had it?” 

His tone of voice said he was immensely pleased. It is a clumsi- 
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ness to ask the owner of a bonsai how old it is—you are then 
demanding to know if it is his work or if he has acquired and 
continued the concept of another; you are tempting him to claim 
for his own the concept and the meticulous labor of someone 
else and it becomes rude to tell a man he is being tested. Hence, 
How long have you had it? is polite, forbearing, profoundly 
courteous. 

He answered, “Half my life.” 

She looked at the tree. Trees can be found, sometimes, not 
quite discarded, not quite forgotten, potted in rusty gallon cans 
in not quite successful nurseries, unsold because they are shaped 
oddly or have dead branches here and there, or because they 
have grown too slowly in whole or part. These are the ones which 
develop interesting trunks and a resistance to misfortune that 
makes them flourish if given the least excuse for living. This one 
was far older than half this man’s life, or all of it. Looking at it, 
she was terrified by the unbidden thought that a fire, a family of 
squirrels, some subterranean worm or termite could end this 
beauty—something working outside any concept of rightness or 
justice or—of respect. 

She looked at the tree. She looked at the man. 

“Coming?” 

“Yes,” she said and went with him into his laboratory. “Sit down 
over there and relax,” he told her. “This might take a little while.” 

“Over there” was a big leather chair by the bookcase. The 
books were right across the spectrum—reference works in medi- 
cine and engineering, nuclear physics, chemistry, biology, psy- 
chiatry. Also tennis, gymnastics, chess, the oriental war game Go, 
and golf. And then drama, the techniques of fiction, Modern 
English Usage, The American Language and supplement, Wood's 
and Walker's Rhyming Dictionaries and an array of other dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias. A whole long shelf of biographies. 

“You have quite a library.” 
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He answered her rather shortly—clearly he did not want to 
talk just now, for he was very busy. 

He said only, “Yes I have—perhaps you'll see it some time’~ 
which left her to pick away at his words to find out what on earth 
he meant by them. 

He could only have meant, she decided, that the books beside 
her chair were what he kept handy for his work—that his real 
library was elsewhere. She looked at him with a certain awe. 

And she watched him. She liked the way he moved—swiftly, 
decisively. Clearly he knew what he was doing. He used some 
equipment that she recognized—a glass still, titration equipment, 
a centrifuge. There were two refrigerators, one of which was not 
a refrigerator at all, for she could see the large indicator on the 
door. It stood at 70°F. It came to her that a modern refrigerator 
is perfectly adaptable to the demand for controlled environment, 
even @ warm one. 

But all that—and the equipment she did not recognize—was 
only furniture. It was the man who was worth watching, the man 
who kept her occupied so that not once in all the long time she 
sat there was she tempted toward the bookshelves. 

At last he finished a long sequence at the bench, threw some 
switches, picked up a tall stool and came over to her. He perched 
on the stool, hung his heels on the cross-spoke and lay a pair of 
long brown hands over his knees. 

“Scared,” 

He made it a statement. 

“I suppose I am.” 

“You don’t have to stay.” 

“Considering the alternative’—she began bravely but the 
courage-sound somehow oozed out. “It can’t matter much.” 

“Very sound,” he said almost cheerfully. “I remember when I 
was a kid there was a fire scare in the apartment house where we 
lived. It was a wild scramble to get out and my ten-year-old 
brother found himself outside in the street with an alarm clock 
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in his hand. It was an old one and it didn’t work—but of all the 
things in the place he might have snatched up at a time like that, 
it turned out to be the clock. He’s never been able to figure out 
why.” 

“Have you?” 

“Not why he picked that particular thing—no. But I think I 
know why he did something obviously irrational. You see, panic 
is a very special state. Like fear and flight, or fury and attack, 
it’s a pretty primitive reaction to extreme danger. It’s one of the 
expressions of the will to survive. What makes it so special is that 
it’s irrational. Now, why would the abandonment of reason be a 
survival mechanism?” 

She thought about this seriously. There was that about this 
man which made serious thought imperative. 

“I can’t imagine,” she said finally. “Unless it’s because, in some 
situations, reason just doesn’t work.” 

“You can imagine,” he said, again radiating that huge approval, 
making her glow. “And you just did. If you are in danger and 
you try reason and reason doesn’t work—you abandon it. You 
can’t say it’s unintelligent to abandon what doesn’t work, right? 
So then you are in panic. You start to perform random acts. Most 
of them—far and away most—will be useless. Some might even 
be dangerous. But that doesn’t matter—you’re in danger already. 
Where the survival factor comes in is that way down deep you 
know that one chance in a million is better than no chance at 
all. So—here you sit—you’re scared and you could run. Something 
says you should run but you won't.” 

She nodded. 

He went on: “You found a lump. You went to a doctor and he 
made some tests and gave you the bad news. Maybe you went to 
another doctor and he confirmed it. You then did some research 
and found out what was to happen next—the exploratory, the 
radical, the questionable recovery, the whole long agonizing pro- 
cedure of being what they call a terminal case. You then flipped 
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out. Did some things you hope J won’t ask you about. Took a trip 
somewhere, anywhere, wound up in my orchard for no reason.” 
He spread the good hands and let them go back to their kind of 
sleep. “Panic. The reason for little boys in their pajamas standing 
at midnight with a broken alarm clock in their arms—and for the 
existence of quacks.” Something chimed over on the bench and 
he gave her a quick smile and went back to work, saying over 
his shoulder, “I’m not a quack, by the way. To qualify as a quack 
you have to claim to be a doctor. I don't.” 

She watched him switch off, switch on, stir, measure and cal- 
culate. A little orchestra of equipment chorused and soloed 
around him as he conducted, whirring, hissing, clicking, flickering. 
She wanted to laugh, to cry and to scream. She did not one of 
these things for fear of not stopping, ever. 

When he came over again, the conflict was not raging within 
her but was exerting steady and opposed tensions. The result 
was a terrible stasis and all she could do when she saw the in- 
strument in his hand was to widen her eyes. She quite forgot to 
breathe. 

“Yes, it’s a needle,” he said, his tone almost bantering. “A long 
shiny sharp needle. Don't tell me you are one of those needle-shy 
people.” He flipped the long power cord that trailed from the 
black housing around the hypodermic to get some slack, strad- 
dled the stool. “Want something to steady your nerves?” 

She was afraid to speak. The membrane containing her sane 
self was very thin, stretched very tight. 

He said, “I'd rather you didn’t, because this pharmaceutical 
stew is complex enough as itis. But if you need it—” 

She managed to shake her head a little and again felt the wave 
of approval from him. There were a thousand questions she 
wanted to ask~had meant to ask—needed to ask. What was in 
the needle? How many treatments must she have? What would 
they be like? How long must she stay and where? And most of 
all—oh, could she live, could she live? 
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He seemed concerned with the answer to only one of these. 

“It’s mostly built around an isotope of potassium. If I told you 
all I know about it and how IJ came on it in the first place it would 
take—well, more time than we've got. But here’s the general idea. 
Theoretically, every atom is electrically balanced—never mind 
ordinary exceptions, Likewise all electrical charges in the mole- 
cule are supposed to be balanced—so much plus, so much minus, 
total zero. I happened on the fact that the balance of charges in 
a wild cell is not zero—not quite. It’s as if there were a submi- 
croscopic thunderstorm going on at the molecular level, with 
little lightning bolts flashing back and forth and changing the 
signs. Interfering with communications—static—and that,” he said, 
gesturing with the shielded hypo in his hand, “is what this is all 
about. When something interferes with communications—espe- 
cially the RNA mechanism that says, Read this blueprint, build 
accordingly and stop when it’s done—when that message gets 
garbled lopsided things get built. Off balance things. Things that 
do almost what they should, do it almost right—they’re wild 
cells and the messages they pass on are even worse. 

“Okay. Whether these thunderstorms are caused by viruses or 
chemicals or radiation or physical trauma or even anxiety—and 
don’t think anxiety can’t do it—is secondary. The important thing 
is to fix it so the thunderstorm can’t happen. If you can do that 
the cells have plenty of ability all by themselves to repair and 
replace what’s gone wrong. And biological systems aren't like 
ping-pong balls with static charges waiting for the charge to leak 
away or to discharge into a grounded wire. They have a kind 
of resilience—I call it forgiveness—that enables them to take on a 
little more charge, or a little less, and do all right. Well, then—say 
a certain clump of cells is wild and say it carries an aggregate of 
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a hundred units extra on the positive side. Cells immediately 
around it are affected—but not the next layer or the next. 

“If they could be opened to the extra charge—if they could 
help to drain it of—they would, well, cure the wild cells of the 
surplus. You see what I mean? And they would be able to handle 
that little overage themselves or pass it on to other cells and 
still others who could deal with it. In other words if I can flood 
your body with a medium that can drain off and distribute a con- 
centration of this unbalanced charge, the ordinary bodily proc- 
esses will be free to move in and clear up the wild-cell damage. 
And that’s what I have here.” 

He held the shielded needle between his knees and from a 
side pocket of his lab coat he took a plastic box, opened it and 
drew out an alcohol swab. Still cheerfully talking, he took her 
terror-numbed arm and scrubbed at the inside of her elbow. 

“I am not for one second implying that nuclear charges in the 
atom are the same thing as static electricity. They're in a different 
league altogether. But the analogy holds. I could use another 
analogy. I could liken the charge in the wild cells to accumula- 
tions of fat. And this gunk of mine to a detergent that would 
break it up and spread it so far it couldn’t be detected any more. 
But I'm led to the static analogy by an odd side effect—organisms 
injected with this stuff do build up one hell of a static charge. It’s 
a byproduct and, for reasons I can only theorize about at the 
moment, it seems to be keyed to the audio spectrum. Tuning 
forks and the like. That’s what I was playing with when I met 
you. That tree is drenched with this stuff. It used to have a whorl 
of wild-cell growth. It hasn’t any more.” 

He gave her the quick, surprising smile and let it flicker away 
as he held the needle point upward and squirted it. With his 
other hand wrapped around her left bicep he squeezed gently 
and firmly. The needle was lowered and placed and slid into the 
big vein so deftly that she gasped—not because it hurt but be- 
cause it did not. Attentively he watched the bit of glass barrel 
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protruding from the black housing as he withdrew the plunger 
a fraction and saw the puff of red into the colorless fluid inside. 

Then he bore steadily on the plunger again. 

“Please don’t move. I’m sorry, this will take a little time. I have 
to get quite a lot of this into you. Which is fine, you know,” he 
said, resuming the tone of his previous remarks about audio 
spectra, “because side effect or no, it’s consistent. Healthy bio 
systems develop a strong electrostatic field, unhealthy ones a 
weak one or none at all. With an instrument as primitive and 
simple as that little electroscope you can tell if any part of the 
organism has a community of wild cells and if so, where it is and 
how big and how wild.” Deftly he shifted his grip on the encased 
hypodermic without moving the point or varying the plunger 
pressure. It was beginning to be uncomfortable—an ache turning 
into a bruise. “And if you’re wondering why this mosquito has 
a housing on it with a wire attached (although I'll bet you're not 
and that you know as well as I do that I’m doing all this talking 
just to keep your mind occupied) I'll tell you. It’s nothing but a 
coil carrying a high-frequency alternating current. The alternat- 
ing field sees to it that the fluid is magnetically and electrostat- 
ically neutral right from the start.” 

He withdrew the needle suddenly and smoothly, bent an arm 
and trapped in the inside of her elbow a cotton swab. 

“Nobody ever told me that after a treatment,” she said. 

“What?” 

“No charge,” she said. 

Again that wave of approval, this time with words: “I like your 
style. How do you feel?” 

She cast about for accurate phrases. 

“Like the owner of a large sleeping hysteria begging someone 
not to wake it up.” 

He laughed. 

“In a little while you are going to feel so weird you won't have 
time for hysteria.” 

He got up and returned the needle to the bench, looping up 
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the cable as he went. He turned off the AC field and returned 
with a large glass bowl and a square of plywood. He inverted 
the bowl on the floor near her and placed the wood on its broad 
base. 

“I remember something like that,” she said. “When I was in— 
in junior high school. They were generating artificial lightning 
with a—let me see—well, it had a long, endless belt running over 
pulleys and some little wires scraping on it and a big copper ball 
on top.” 

“Van de Graaf generator.” 

“Right. And they did all sorts of things with it. But what I 
specially remember is standing on a piece of wood on a bow! like 
that and they charged me up with the generator. I didn’t feel 
much of anything except all my hair stood out from my head. 
Everyone laughed. I looked like a golliwog. They said I was car- 
rying forty thousand volts.” 

“Good. I’m glad you remember that. This’ll be a little different, 
though. By roughly another forty thousand.” 

“Oh!” 

“Don’t worry. As long as youre insulated and as long as 
grounded or comparatively grounded objects—me, for example 
—stay well away from you, there won't be any fireworks.” 

“Are you going to use a generator like that?” 

“Not like that—and I already did. You're the generator.” 

“Tm—oh!” She had raised her hand from the upholstered chair 
arm and there was a crackle of sparks and the faint smell of 
ozone. 

“You sure are and more than I thought—and quicker. Get up.” 

She started up slowly. She finished the maneuver with speed. 
As her body separated from the chair she was, for a fractional 
second, seated in a tangle of spitting blue-white threads. They, 
or she, propelled her a yard and a half away, standing, Literally 
shocked half out of her wits, she almost fell. 

“Stay on your feet,” he snapped and she recovered, gasping. 
He stepped back a pace. “Get up on the board. Quickly now.” 
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She did as she was told, leaving, for the two paces she traveled, 
two brief footprints of fire. She teetered on the board. Visibly, her 
hair began to stir. 

“What's happening to me?” she cried. 

“Youre getting charged after all,” he said jovially but at this 
point she failed to appreciate the extension of even her own wit- 
ticism. 

She cried again, “What’s happening to me?” 

“It’s all right,” he said consolingly. 

He went to the bench and turned on a tone generator. It 
moaned deep in the one to three hundred cycle range. He in- 
creased the volume and turned the pitch control. It howled up- 
ward and, as it did so, her red-gold hair shivered and swept up 
and out, each hair attempting frantically to get away from all 
the others. He ran the tone up above ten thousand cycles and all 
the way back to a belly-bumping inaudible eleven. At the ex- 
tremes her hair slumped but at around eleven hundred it stood 
out in, as she had described it, golliwog style. She could feel it. 

He turned down the gain to a more or less bearable level and 
picked up the electroscope. He came toward her, smiling. 

“You are an electroscope, you know that? And a living Van de 
Graaf generator as well. And a golliwog.” 

“Let me down,” was all she could say. 

“Not yet. Please hang tight. The differential between you and 
everything else here is so high that if you got near any of it you'd 
discharge into it. It wouldn’t harm you—it isn’t current electricity 
—but you might get a burn and a nervous shock out of it.” He 
held out the electroscope. Even at that distance—and in her 
distress—she could see the gold leaves writhe apart. He circled 
her, watching the leaves attentively, moving the instrument for- 
ward and back and from side to side. Once he went to the tone 
generator and turned it down some more. “You're sending such 
a strong field I can’t pick up the variations,” he explained and 
returned to her, coming closer now. 

“T can’t—much more—I can’t,” she murmured. 
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He did not hear or he did not care. He moved the electroscope 
near her abdomen, up and from side to side. 

“Yup. There you are,” he said cheerfully, moving the instru- 
ment close to her right breast. 

“What?” she whimpered. 

“Your cancer. Right breast, low, around toward the armpit.” 
He whistled. “A mean one, too. Malignant as hell.” 

She swayed and then collapsed forward and down. A sick 
blackness swept down on her, receded explosively in a glare of 
agonizing blue-white and then crashed down on her like a 
mountain falling. 


Place where wall meets ceiling. Another wall, another ceiling. 
Hadn't seen it before. Didn't matter. Don’t care. 
Sleep. 


Place where wall meets ceiling. Something in the way. His face, 
close, drawn, tired—eyes awake, though, and penetrating. 
Doesn't matter. Don’t care. 

Sleep. 


Place where wall meets ceiling. Down a bit, late sunlight. Over 
a little, rusty-gold chrysanthemums in a gold-green glass cornu- 
copia. Something in the way again—his face. 

“Can you hear mer” 

Yes, but don’t answer. Don’t move. Don’t speak. 

Sleep. 


It’s a room, a wall, a table, a man pacing—a nighttime window 
and mums you'd think were alive but don’t you know they're 
cut right off and dying? 

Do they know that? 

“How are your” 

Urgent, urgent. 

“Thirsty.” 
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Cold and a bite to it that aches the hinges of the jaws. Grape- 
fruit juice. Lying back on his arm while he holds the glass in the 
other hand. 

Oh, no, that’s not. . . 

“Thank you. Thanks very—” 

Try to sit up. The sheet—my clothes! 


“Sorry about that,” he said, the mindreader-almost. “Some 
things that have to be done just aren't consistent with pantyhose 
and a minidress. All washed and dried and ready for you, 
though—any time. Over there.” 

The brown wool and the pantyhose and the shoes, on the chair. 

He's respectful, standing back, putting the glass next to an 
insulated carafe on the night table. 

“What things?” 

“Throwing up. Bedpans,” he said candidly. 

Protective with the sheet, which can hide bodies but—~oh—not 
embarrassment. 

“Oh, I’m sorry. Oh. I must have—” 

Shake head and he slides back and forth in the vision. 

“You went into shock and then you just didn’t come out of it.” 

He hesitated. It was the first time she had ever seen him hesi- 
tate over anything. She became for a moment an almost- 
mindreader. 

Should I tell her what's in my mind? 

Sure, he should. And he did. 

“You didn’t want to come out of it.” 

“It’s all gone out of my head.” 

“The pear tree, the electroscope. The injection, the electro- 
static response.” 

“No,” she said, not knowing. Then, knowing: “No!” 

“Hang on,” he rapped and next thing she knew he was by the 
bed, over her, his two hands hard on her cheeks. “Don’t slip off 
again. You can handle it. You can handle it because it’s all right 
now, do you understand that? You're all right.” 
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“You told me I had cancer.” 

She sounded pouty, accusing. 

He laughed at her, actually laughed. 

“You told me you had it.” 

“Oh, but I didn’t know.” 

“That explains it, then,” he said in a load-off-my-back tone. 
“There wasn’t anything in what I did that could cause a three- 
day withdrawal like that. It had to be something in you.” 

“Three days!” 

He simply nodded and went on with what he was saying. 

“I get a little pompous once in a while,” he said engagingly. 
“Comes from being right so much of the time. Took a bit more 
for granted than I should have, didn’t I? When I assumed you'd 
been to a doctor, maybe even had a biopsy? You hadn't, had 
you?” 

“I was afraid,” she admitted. She looked at him. “My mother 
died of it—and my aunt—and my sister had a radical mastectomy. 
I couldn’t bear it. And when you—” 

“When I told you what you already knew and what you never 
wanted to hear—you couldn't take it. You blacked right out, you 
know. Fainted away. And it had nothing to do with the seventy- 
odd thousand volts of static you were carrying. I caught you.” 
He put out his arms where they were, on display, until she looked 
at them and saw the angry red scorch marks on his forearms and 
heavy biceps, as much of them as she could see from under his 
short-sleeved shirt. “About nine-tenths knocked me out too,” he 
said. “But at least you didn’t crack your head or anything.” 

“Thank you,” she said reflexively and then began to cry. “What 
am I going to do?” 

“Do? Go back home, wherever that is—pick up your life again, 
whatever that might mean.” 

“But you said—” 

“When are you going to get it into your head that what I did 
was not a diagnostic?” 

“Are you—-did you—you mean you cured it?” 
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“I mean you're curing it right now. I explained it all to you be- 
fore. You remember that now, don’t your” 

“Not altogether but—yes.” Surreptitiously (but not enough, be- 
cause he saw her) she felt under the sheet for the lump. “It’s 
still there.” 

“If I bopped you over the head with a bat,” he said with 
slightly exaggerated simplicity, “there would be a lump on it. It 
would be there tomorrow and the next day. The day after that 
it might be smaller. In a week youd still be able to feel it but it 
would be gone. Same thing here.” 

At last she let the enormity of it touch her. “A one-shot cure 
for cancer—” 

“Oh, God,” he said harshly. “I can tell by looking at you that 
I am going to have to listen to that speech again. Well, I won't.” 

Startled, she asked, “What speech?” 

“The one about my duty to humanity. It comes in two phases 
and many textures. Phase one has to do with my duty to humanity 
and really means we could make a classic buck with it. Phase two 
deals solely with my duty to humanity and I don’t hear that one 
very often. Phase two utterly overlooks the reluctance humanity 
has to accept good things unless they arrive from accepted and 
respectable sources. Phase one is fully aware of this but gets rat 
shrewd in figuring ways around it.” 

She said, “I don’t—” but could get no farther. 

“The textures,” he overrode her, “are accompanied by the light 
of revelation, with or without religion and/or mysticism. Or they 
are cast sternly in the ethical-philosophy mold and aim to 
force me to surrender through guilt mixed—to some degree all 
the way up to total—with compassion.” 

“But I only—” 

“You,” he said, aiming a long index finger at her, “have robbed 
yourself of the choicest example of everything I have just said. 
If my assumptions had been right and you had gone to your 
friendly local sawbones—and he had diagnosed cancer and re- 
ferred you to a specialist and he had done likewise and sent you 
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to a colleague for consultation and, in random panic, you had 
fallen into my hands and been cured—and had gone back to your 
various doctors to report a miracle, do you know what you'd 
have gotten from them? ‘Spontaneous remission,’ that’s what 
youd have gotten. And it wouldn't be only doctors,” he went on 
with a sudden renewal of passion, under which she quailed in 
her bed. “Everybody has his own commercial. Your nutritionist 
would have nodded over his wheat germ or his macrobiotic 
rice cakes, your priest would have dropped to his knees and 
looked at the sky, your geneticist would have a pet theory about 
generation-skipping and would assure you that your grandpar- 
ents probably had spontaneous remissions, too, and never knew 
item 

“Please!” she cried but he shouted at her. 

“Do you know what I am? I am an engineer twice over, me- 
chanical and electrical—and I have a Jaw degree. If you were 
foolish enough to tell anyone about what has happened here 
(which I hope you aren’t—but if you are I know how to protect 
myself) I could be jailed for practicing medicine without a li- 
cense. You could have me up for assault because I stuck a needle 
into you and even for kidnapping if you could prove I carried 
you in here from the lab. Nobody would give a damn that I had 
cured your cancer. You don’t know who I am, do you?” 

“No, I don’t even know your name.” 

“And I won't tell you. I don’t know your name either—” 

“Oh! It’s—” 

“Don’t tell me! Don’t tell me! I don’t want to hear it. I wanted 
to be involved with your lump and I was. I want it and you to be 
gone as soon as you're both up to it. Have I made myself ab- 
solutely clear?” 

“Just let me get dressed,” she said tightly, “and I'll leave right 
now.” 

“Without making a speech?” 

“Without making a speech.” And in a flash her anger turned 
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to misery and she added: “I was going to say I was grateful. 
Would that have been all right, sir!” 

And his anger underwent a change too, for he came close to 
the bed and sat down on his heel, bringing their faces to a level, 
and said quite gently, “That would be fine. Although—you won't 
really be grateful for another ten days, when you get your ‘spon- 
taneous remission’ reports—or maybe for six months or a year or 
two or five, when examinations keep on testing out negative.” 

She detected such a wealth of sadness behind this that she 
found herself reaching for the hand with which he steadied him- 
self against the edge of the bed. He did not recoil but he didn’t 
seem to welcome her touch either. 

“Why can’t I be grateful right now?” 

“That would be an act of faith,” he said bitterly, “and that just 
doesn’t happen any more—if it ever did.” He rose and went to- 
ward the door. “Please don’t go tonight,” he said. “It’s dark and 
you don’t know the way. I'll see you in the morning.” 

When he came back in the morning the door was open. The 
bed was made and the sheets were folded neatly on the chair, 
together with the pillow slips and the towels she had used. She 
wasn't there. 


He came out into the entrance court and contemplated his 
bonsai. 

Early sun gold-frosted the horizontal upper foliage of the old 
tree and brought its gnarled limbs into sharp relief, tough brown- 
gray creviced in velvet. Only the companion of a bonsai (there 
are owners of a bonsai but they are a lesser breed) fully under- 
stands the relationship. There is an exclusive and individual tree- 
ness to the tree because it is a living thing and living things 
change—and there are definite ways in which the tree desires to 
change. A man sees the tree and in his mind makes certain ex- 
tensions and extrapolations of what he sees and sets about making 
them happen. The tree in turn will do only what a tree can do, 
will resist to the death any attempt to do what it cannot do or to 
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do it in less time than it needs. The shaping of a bonsai is there- 
fore always a compromise and always a cooperation. A man can- 
not create bonsai, nor can a tree. It takes both and they must 
understand one another. Jt takes a long time to do that. One 
memorizes one’s bonsai, every twig, the angle of every crevice 
and needle and, lying awake at night or in a pause a thousand 
miles away, one recalls this or that line or mass, one makes one’s 
plans. With wire and water and light, with tilting and with the 
planting of water-robbing weeds or heavy, root-shading ground 
cover, one explains to the tree what one wants. And if the ex- 
planation is well enough made and there is great enough under- 
standing the tree will respond and obey—almost. 

Always there will be its own self-respecting, highly individual 
variation: Very well, I shall do what you want, but I will do it my 
way. And for these variations the tree is always willing to present 
a clear and logical explanation and, more often than not (almost 
smiling), it will make clear to the man that he could have 
avoided it if his understanding had been better. 

It is the slowest sculpture in the world, and there is, at times, 
doubt as to which is being sculpted, man or tree. 

So he stood for perhaps ten minutes, watching the flow of gold 
over the upper branches, and then went to a carved wooden 
chest, opened it, shook out a length of disreputable cotton duck. 
He opened the hinged glass at one side of the atrium and spread 
the canvas over the roots and all the earth to one side of 
the trunk, leaving the rest open to wind and water. Perhaps in 
a while—a month or two—a certain shoot in the topmost branch 
would take the hint and the uneven flow of moisture up through 
the cambium layer would nudge it away from that upward reach 
and persuade it to continue the horizontal passage. And perhaps 
not—and it would need the harsher language of binding and wire. 
But then it might have something to say, too, about the rightness 
of an upward trend and would perhaps say it persuasively enough 
to convince the man—altogether, a patient, meaningful, and re- 
warding dialogue. 
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“Good moming.” 

“Oh, goddam!” he barked. “You made me bite my tongue. I 
thought you'd gone.” 

“T had.” She kneeled in the shadows, her back against the inner 
wall, facing the atrium. “But then I stopped to be with the tree 
for a while.” 

“Then what?” 

“I thought a lot.” 

“What about?” 

Wous 

“Did you now?” 

“Look,” she said firmly. “I’m not going to any doctor to get this 
thing checked out. I didn’t want to leave until I had told you 
that and until I was sure you believed me.” 

“Come on in and we'll get something to eat.” 

Foolishly, she giggled. 

“I can’t. My feet are asleep.” 

Without hesitation he scooped her up in his arms and carried 
her around the atrium. 

She asked, her arm around his shoulders and their faces close, 
“Do you believe me?” 

He continued around until they reached the wooden chest, 
then stopped and looked into her eyes. 

“I believe you. I don’t know why you decided as you did but 
I'm willing to believe you.” 

He sat her down on the chest and stood back. 

“It’s that act of faith you mentioned,” she said gravely. “I 
thought you ought to have it at least once in your life—so you can 
never say again what you said.” She tapped her heels gingerly 
against the slate floor. “Ow!” She made a pained smile. “Pins and 
needles.” 

“You must have been thinking for a long time.” 

“Yes. Want more?” 

“Sure.” 

“You are an angry, frightened man.” 
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He seemed delighted. 

“Tell me about all that!” 

“No,” she said quietly. “You tell me. I'm very serious about 
this. Why are you angry?” 

“Tm not.” 

“Why are you so angry?” 

“I tell you I’m not. Although,” he added good-naturedly, 
“you're pushing me in that direction.” 

“Well then, why?” 

He gazed at her for what to her seemed a very long time in- 
deed. 

“You really want to know, don’t you?” 

She nodded. 

He waved a sudden hand, up and out. 

“Where do you suppose all this came from—the house, the 
land, the equipment?” 

She waited. 

“An exhaust system,” he said, with a thickening of his voice 
she was coming to know. “A way of guiding exhaust gases out of 
internal combustion engines in such a way that they are given a 
spin. Unburned solids are embedded in the walls of the muffler 
in a glass-wool liner that slips out in one piece and can be re- 
placed by a clean one every couple of thousand miles. The rest 
of the exhaust is fired by its own spark plug and what will burn, 
burns. The heat is used to preheat the fuel. The rest is spun again 
through a five-thousand mile cartridge. What finally gets out is, 
by today’s standards at least, pretty clean. And because of the 
preheating it actually gets better mileage out of the engine.” 

“So you've made a lot of money.” 

“I made a lot of money,” he echoed. “But not because the thing 
is being used to cut down air pollution. I got the money because 
an automobile company bought it and buried it in a vault. They 
don’t like it because it costs something to install in new cars. Some 
friends of theirs in the refining business don’t like it because it 
gets high performance out of crude fuels. Well, all right—I didn’t 
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know any better and I won’t make the same mistake again. But 
yes—I'm angry. I was angry when IJ was a kid on a tankship and 
We were set to washing down a bulkhead with chipped brown 
soap and canvas. I went ashore and bought a detergent and tried 
it and it was better, faster and cheaper, so I took it to the bos’n, 
who gave me a punch in the mouth for pretending to know his 
job better than he did. Well, he was drunk at the time but the 
rough part came when the old shellbacks in the crew ganged up 
on me for being what they called a ‘company man’—that’s a dirty 
name in a ship. I just couldn’t understand why people got in the 
way of something better. 

“I’ve been up against that all my life. I have something in my 
head that just won’t quit. It’s a way I have of asking the next 
question: why is so-and-so the way it is? Why can’t it be such- 
and-such instead? There is always another question to be asked 
about anything or any situation—especially you shouldn't quit 
when you like an answer because there’s always another one after 
it. And we live in a world where people just don’t want to ask the 
next question! 

“Tve been paid all my stomach will take for things people 
won't use and if I’m mad all the time it’s really my fault—I admit 
it—because I just can’t stop asking that next question and coming 
up with answers. There are a half-dozen real blockbusters in that 
lab that nobody will ever see and half a hundred more in my 
head. But what can you do in a world where people would rather 
kill each other in a desert, even when they’re shown it can turn 
green and bloom—where they'll fall all over themselves to pour 
billions into developing a new oil strike when it’s been proved 
over and over again that the fossil fuels will Kill us all? 

“Yes, I'm angry. Shouldn't I be?” 

She let the echoes of his voice swirl around the court and out 
through the hole in the top of the atrium and waited a little 
longer to let him know he was here with her and not beside him- 
self and his fury. He grinned at her sheepishly when he came to 
this. 
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And she said, “Maybe youre asking the next question instead 
of asking the right question. I think people who live by wise old 
sayings are trying not to think—but I know one worth paying 
some attention to. It’s this: If you ask a question the right way, 
you've just given the answer.” She paused to see if he was paying 
real attention. He was. She went on, “I mean, if you put your 
hand on a hot stove you might ask yourself, how can I stop my 
hand from burning? And the answer is pretty clear, isn’t it? If the 
world keeps rejecting what you have to give—there’s some way of 
asking why that contains the answer.” 

“It’s a simple answer,” he said shortly. “People are stupid.” 

“That isn’t the answer and you know it,” she said. 

“What is?” 

“Oh, I can’t tell you that! All I know is that the way you do 
something, where people are concerned, is more important than 
what you do. If you want results. I mean—you already know how 
to get what you want with the tree, don’t your” 

“TIl be damned.” 

“People are living, growing things, too. I don’t know a hun- 
dredth part of what you do about bonsai but I do know this— 
when you start one, it isn’t often the strong straight healthy ones 
you take. It’s the twisted sick ones that can be made the most 
beautiful. When you get to shaping humanity, you might remem- 
ber that.” 

“Of all the~I don’t know whether to Jaugh in your face or 
punch you right in the mouth!” 

She rose. He hadn't realized she was quite this tall. 

“Td better go.” 

“Come on now. You know a figure of speech when you hear 
one.” 

“Oh, I didn’t feel threatened. But—I’d better go, all the same.” 

Shrewdly he asked her, “Are you afraid to ask the next 
question?” 

“Terrified.” 

“Ask it anyway.” 
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aoe 

“Then I'll do it for you. You said I was angry—and afraid. You 
want to know what I’m afraid of.” 

“Yes.” 

“You. I am scared to death of you.” 

“Are you really?” 

“You have a way of provoking honesty,” he said with some 
difficulty. “Pll say what I know youre thinking: I'm afraid of any 
close human relationship. I’m afraid of something I can’t take 
apart with a screwdriver or a mass spectroscope or a table of 
cosines and tangents. I don’t know how to handle it.” 

His voice was jocular but his hands were shaking. 

“You do it by watering one side,” she said softly, “or by turning 
it just so in the sun. You handle it as if it were a living thing, like a 
species or a woman or a bonsai. It will be what you want it to be 
if you let it be itself and take the time and the care.” 

“I think,” he said, “that you are making me some kind of offer. 
Why?” 

“Sitting there most of the night,” she said, “I had a crazy kind 
of image. Do you think two sick twisted trees ever made bonsai 
out of one another?” 

“What's your name?” he asked her. 
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LARRY NIVEN 


The Institute for Temporal Research has provided Larry 
Niven with a number of amusing ideas for stories, our favorite 
of which is this one—about a neotenous roc, a Secretary- 
General with the mind of a six-year-old, and a time expedi- 
tion that yields disconcerting results. It’s very much the sort of 
story that the fantasy magazine Unknown Worlds is so fondly 
remembered for, but with the addition of some legitimate sci- 
entific extrapolation. 


“It’s NoT A ROC,’ said Ra Chen. 

The bird looked stupidly back at them from behind a thick 
glass wall. Its wings were small and underdeveloped; its legs and 
feet were tremendous, ludicrous. It weighed three hundred 
pounds and stood nearly eight feet tall. 

Other than that, it looked a lot like a baby chick. 

“It kicked me,” Svetz complained. A slender, small boned man, 
he stood stiffly this day, with a slight list to port. “It kicked me in 
the side and broke four ribs. I barely made it back to the exten- 
sion cage.” 
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“It still isn’t a roc. Sorry about that, Svetz. We did some re- 
search in the history section of the Beverly Hills Library while 
you were in the hospital. The roc was only a legend.” 

“But look at it!” 

Svetz’s beefy, red-faced boss nodded. “That’s probably what 
started the legend. Early explorers in Australia saw these— 
ostriches wandering about. They said to themselves, ‘If the chicks 
are this size, what are the adults like?’ Then they went home and 
told stories about the adults.” 

“I got my ribs caved in for a flightless bird?” 

“Cheer up, Svetz. It’s not a total loss. The ostrich was extinct. 
It makes a fine addition to the Secretary-General’s vivarium.” 

“But the Secretary-General wanted a roc. What are you going 
to tell him?” 

Ra Chen scowled. “It’s worse than that. Do you know what the 
Secretary-General wants now?” 

People meeting Ra Chen for the first time thought he was con- 
stantly scowling, until they saw his scowl: Svetz had suspected 
Ra Chen was worried. Now he knew it. 

The Secretary-General was everybody's problem. A recessive 
gene inherited from his powerful inbred family had left him with 
the intelligence of a six-year-old child. Another kind of inherit- 
ance had made him overlord of the Earth and its colonies. His 
whim was law throughout the explored universe. 

Whatever the Secretary-General wanted now, it was vital that 
he get it. 

“Some idiot took him diving in Los Angeles,” Ra Chen said. 
“Now he insists on seeing the city before it sank.” 

“That doesn’t sound too bad.” 

“It wouldn't be, if it had stopped there. Some of his Circle of 
Advisors noticed his interest, and they got him historical tapes on 
Los Angeles. He loved it. He wants to join the first Watts Riot.” 

Svetz gulped. “That should raise some security problems.” 

“The Secretary-General is as close to being pure Caucasian as 
makes no difference.” 
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The ostrich cocked its head to one side, studying them. It still 
looked like the tremendous chick of an even bigger bird. Svetz 
could imagine that it had just cracked its way out of an egg the 
size of a bungalow. 

“I’m going to have a headache,” he said. “Why do you tell me 
these things? You know I have no head for politics.” 

“Can you imagine what would happen if we caused the death 
of the Secretary-General? Already there are powerful factions 
that would like to see the Institute for Temporal Research dis- 
banded. Space, for instance, they'd love to swallow us up.” 

“But what can we do? We can't turn down a direct request 
from the Secretary-Generall” 

“We can distract him.” 

They had lowered their voices to conspiratorial whispers. Now 
they turned away from the ostrich and strolled casually down 
the line of glass cages. 

“How?” 

“I don’t know yet. If I could only get to his nurse,” Ra Chen 
said between his teeth. “I’ve tried hard enough. Maybe the ISR 
has bought her. Maybe she’s loyal. She’s been with him thirty- 
eight years. 

“How do I know what would catch the attention of the 
Secretary-General? I’ve only met him four times on formal oc- 
casions. I do know his attention span is low. If we could distract 
him with a new toy, he’d forget about Los Angeles.” 

The cage they were passing was labeled: 


ELEPHANT 
Retrieved from the year 7oo AnteAtomic, approximately, from 
the region of India, Earth, EXTINCT. 


The wrinkled gray beast watched them go by with sleepy in- 
difference. He had not been captured by Svetz. 

But Svetz had captured almost half of the animals here, includ- 
ing several whose tanks were half full of water. Svetz was afraid 
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of animals. Especially big animals. Why did Ra Chen keep send- 
ing him after animals? 

The thirty feet of lizard in the next cage definitely recognized 
Svetz. It jetted orange-white flame at him and flapped its tiny 
bat-like wings in fury when the flame washed harmlessly across 
the glass. If it ever got out— 

But that was why the cages were airtight. The animals of 
Earth’s past must be protected from the air of Earth’s present. 

Svetz remembered the cobalt-blue sky of Earth’s past and was 
reassured. Today’s afternoon sky was brilliant turquoise at the 
zenith, shading through pastel green and yellow to rich yellow- 
brown near the horizon. Svetz saw it and was reassured. If the 
Chinese fire-breather ever got out, it would be too busy gasping 
for purer air to attack Svetz. 

“What can we get him? I think he’s tired of these animals. 
Svetz, what about a giraffe?” 

“A what?” 

“Or a dog, or a satyr .. . it’s got to be unusual,” Ra Chen 
muttered. “A teddy bear?” 

Out of his fear of animals, Svetz ventured, “I wonder if you 
might not be on the wrong track, sir.” 

“Mph? Why?” 

“The Secretary-General has enough animals to satisfy a thou- 
sand men. Worse than that, you’re competing with Space when 
you bring back funny animals. They can do that too.” 

Ra Chen scratched behind his ear. “I never thought of that. 
You're right. But we’ve got to do something.” 

“There must be lots of things to do with a time machine.” 


They could have taken a displacement plate back to the Cen- 
ter. Ra Chen preferred to walk. It would give him a chance to 
think, he said. 

Svetz walked with bowed head and blind eyes alongside his 
boss. Inspiration had come to him at similar times, when he 
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needed it. But they had reached the red sandstone cube that was 
the Center, and the mental lightning had not struck. 

A big hand closed on his upper arm. “Just a minute,” Ra Chen 
said softly. “The Secretary-General’s paying us a visit.” 

Svetz’s heart lurched. “How do you know?” 

Ra Chen pointed. “You should recognize that thing on the 
walkway. We brought it back last month from Los Angeles, June 
third, twenty-six PostAtomic, the day of the Great California 
Earthquake. It’s an internal combustion automobile. It belongs 
to the Secretary-General.” 

“What'll we do?” 

“Go in and show him around,” Ra Chen said grimly. “Pray he 
doesn’t insist on being taken back to Watts, August eleventh, 
twenty PostAtomic.” 

“Suppose he does?” 

“Til send him back. Oh, not with you, Svetz. With Zeera. She’s 
black, and she speaks american. It might help.” 

“Not enough,” said Svetz, but he was already calmer. Let Zeera 
take the risks. 

They passed close by the Secretary-General’s automobile. 
Svetz was intrigued by its odd, angular look, its complex control 
panels, the shiny chrome trim. Someone had removed the hood, 
so that the polished complexity of the motor was open to view. 

“Wait,” Svetz said suddenly. “Does he like it?” 

“Will you come on?” 

“Does the Secretary-General like his automobile?” 

“Sure, Svetz. He loves it.” 

“Get him another car. California must have been full of auto- 
mobiles on the day before the Great Quake.” 

Ra Chen stopped suddenly. “That could be it. It would hold 
him for a while, give us time. . .” 

“Time for what?” 

Ra Chen didn’t hear. “A racing car. . . P No, he’d kill himself. 
The Circle of Advisors would want to install a robot chauffeur- 
override. Maybe a dune buggy?” 
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“Why not ask him?” 
“It’s worth a try,” said Ra Chen. They went up the steps. 


In the Center there were three time machines, including the 
one with the big extension cage, plus a host of panels with flash- 
ing colored lights. The Secretary-General liked those. He smiled 
and chuckled as Ra Chen Jed him about. His guards hovered at 
his shoulders, their faces stiff, their fingernails clicking against 
their gun butts. 

Ra Chen introduced Svetz as “my best agent.” Svetz was so 
overwhelmed by the honor he could only stutter. But the 
Secretary-General didn’t seem to notice. 

Whether he had forgotten about seeing the Watts Riot was 
moot, but he did forget to ask on that occasion. 

When Ra Chen asked about cars, the Secretary-General smiled 
all across his face and nodded vigorously. Faced by a vast array 
of choices, five or six decades with dozens of new models for 
every year, the Secretary-General put his finger in his mouth and 
considered well. 

Then he made his choice. 


“Why not ask him? Why not ask him?” Ra Chen mimicked 
savagely. “Now we know. The first car! He wants the first car 
ever made!” 

“I thought he’d ask for a make of car.” Svetz rubbed his eyes 
hard. “How can we possibly find one car? A couple of decades 
to search through, and all of the North American and European 
continents!” 

“It's not that bad. We'll use the books from the Beverly Hills 
Library. But it’s bad enough, Svetz. . . .” 


The raid on the Beverly Hills Library had been launched in full 
daylight, using the big extension cage and a dozen guards armed 
with stunners, on June third, twenty-six PostAtomic. Giant time 
machines, crazy men wearing flying belts—on any other day it 
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would have made every newspaper and television program in the 
country. But June the third was a kind of Happy Hunting Ground 
for the Institute for Temporal Research. 

No Californian would report the raid, except to other Cali- 
fornians. If the story did get out, it would be swamped by more 
important news. The series of quakes would begin at sunset. . . 
had begun at sunset... . 

Svetz and Ra Chen and Zeera Southworth spent half the night 
going through the history section of the Beverly Hills Library. 
Ra Chen knew enough white american to recognize titles, but in 
the end Zeera had to do the reading. 

Zeera Southworth was tall and slender and very dark, crowned 
with hair like a black powder explosion. Among men who 
worked at the Center she was reputed to be as frigid as the caves 
of Pluto. She was also the only one who could handle the unique 
horned horse Svetz had brought back from prehistoric Britain. 

She sat gracefully cross-legged, reading pertinent sections 
aloud, while the others paced. They followed a twisting trail of 
references. . 

By two in the morning they were damp and furious. 

“Nobody invented the automobile!” Ra Chen exploded. “It 
just happened!” 

“We certainly have a wide range of choices,” Zeera agreed. “I 
take it we won't want any of the steam automobiles. That would 
eliminate Cugnot and Trevithick and the later British steam 
coaches.” 

“Thank Science for eliminating something.” 

Svetz said, “Our best bets seem to be Lenoir of France and 
Marcus of Vienna. Except that Daimler and Benz have good 
claims, and Selden’s patent held good for years—” 

“Dammit, pick one!” 

“Just a minute, sir.” Zeera alone retained some semblance of 
calm. “This Ford might be the best we've got.” 

“Ford? Why? He invented nothing but a system of mass pro- 
duction.” 
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Zeera held up the book. Svetz recognized it: a biography she 
had been reading earlier. “This book implies that Ford was re- 
sponsible for everything, that he created the automobile industry 
singlehanded.” 

“But we know that isn’t true,” Svetz protested. 

Ra Chen made a pushing motion with one hand. “Let’s not be 
hasty. We take Ford’s car, and we produce that book to authen- 
ticate it. Who'll know the difference?” 

“But if someone does the same research we just—oh. Sure. He'll 
get the same answers. No answers. Ford’s just as good a choice 
as any.” 

“Better, if nobody looks further,” Zeera said with satisfaction. 
“Too bad we can’t take the Model T; it looks much more like an 
automobile. This thing he started with looks like a kiddy cart. 
It says he built it out of old pipes.” 

“Tough,” said Ra Chen. 


Late the next morning, Ra Chen delivered last minute in- 
structions. 

“You can't just take the car,” he told Zeera. “If you're inter- 
rupted, come back without it.” 

“Yes, sir. It would be less crucial if we took our duplicate from 
a later time, from the Smithsonian Institute, for instance.” 

“The automobile has to be new. Be reasonable, Zeeral We 
can’t give the Secretary-General a second-hand automobile!” 

SNowsir: 

“We'll land you about three in the morning. Use infrared and 
pills to change your vision. Don’t show any visible light. Artificial 
light would probably scare them silly.” 

“Right.” 

“Were you shown— 

“IT know how to use the duplicator.” Zeera sounded faintly 
supercilious, as always. “I also know that it reverses the image.” 

“Never mind that. Bring back the reversed duplicate, and we'll 
just reverse it again.” 
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“Of course.” She seemed chagrined that she had not seen that 
for herself. “What about dialect?” 

“You speak black and white american, but it’s for a later period. 
Don’t use slang. Stick to black unless you want to impress some- 
one white. Then speak white, but speak slowly and carefully and 
use simple words. They'll think you're from another country. I 
hope.” 

Zeera nodded crisply. She stooped and entered the extension 
cage, turned and pulled the duplicator after her. Its bulk was 
small, but it weighed a ton or so without the lift field generator 
to float it. One end glowed white with glow-paint. 

They watched the extension cage blur and vanish. It was still 
attached to the rest of the time machine, but attached along a 
direction that did not transmit light. 

“Now then!” Ra Chen rubbed his hands together. “I don’t ex- 
pect shell have any trouble getting Henry Ford’s flightless flight 
stick. Our trouble may come when the Secretary-General sees 
what he’s got.” 

Svetz nodded, remembering the gray-and-flat pictures in the 
history books. Ford’s machine was ungainly, slipshod, ugly and 
undependable. A few small surreptitious additions would make 
it dependable enough to suit the Secretary-General. Nothing 
would make it beautiful. 

“We need another distraction,” said Ra Chen. “We've only 
bought ourselves more time to get it.” 

Zeera’s small time machine gave off a sound of ripping cloth, 
subdued, monotonous, reassuring. A dozen workmen were ready- 
ing the big extension cage. Zeera would need it to transport the 
duplicate automobile. 

“There’s something I'd like to try,” Svetz ventured. 

“Concerning what?” 

“The roc.” 

Ra Chen grinned. “The ostrich, you mean. Don’t you ever give 
up? There wasn’t any roc, Svetz.” 
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Svetz looked stubborn. “Do you know anything about 
neoteny?” 

“Never heard of it. Look, Svetz, we're going to be over budget 
because of the roc trip. Not your fault, of course, but another trip 
would cost us over a million commercials, and—” 

“I don't need the time machine.” 

“Oh?” 

“I would like the help of the Palace Veterinarian. Have you 
got enough pull for that?” 


The Palace Veterinarian was a stocky, blocky, busty woman 
with muscular legs and a thrusting jaw. A floating platform 
packed with equipment followed her between the rows of cages. 

“I know every one of these beasts,” she told Svetz. “Once I 
even thought of giving them names. An animal ought to have a 
name.” 

“They've got names.” 

“That’s what I decided. GILA MONSTER, ELEPHANT, 
OSTRICH,” she read. “You give Gilgamesh a name so he won't 
get mixed up with Gilbert. But nobody would get HORSE mixed 
up with ELEPHANT. There’s only one of each. It’s sad.” 

“There are the clones.” 

“Do you know what we do with the clones? We let them grow 
to infancy, then freeze ‘em. Only one at a time of each species 
is alive.” She stopped before the cage marked OSTRICH. “Ts this 
your prize? I’ve been meaning to come see him.” 

The bird shifted its feet in indecision; it cocked its head to 
consider the couple on the other side of the glass. It seemed sur- 
prised at Svetz’s return. 

“He looks just like a newly hatched chick,” she said. “Except 
for the legs and feet, of course. They seem to have developed 
to support the extra mass.” 

Svetz was edgy with the need to be in two places at once. His 
own suggestion had sparked Zeera’s project. He ought to be there. 
Yet—the ostrich had been his first failure. 
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He asked, “Does it look neotenous?” 

“Neotenous? Obviously. Neoteny is a common method of evo- 
lution. We have neotenous traits ourselves, you know. Bare skin, 
where all the other primates are covered with hair. When our 
ancestors started chasing their meat across the plains, they 
needed a better cooling system than most primates need. So they 
kept one aspect of immaturity, the bare skin. 

“The axolotl was a classic example of neoteny—” 

“The what?” 

“You know what a salamander was, don’t your It had gills and 
fins while immature. As an adult it grew lungs and shed the gills 
and lived on land. The axolotl was a viable offshoot that never 
lost the gills and fins. A gene shift. Typical of neoteny.” 

“T never heard of either of them, axolotls or salamanders.” 

“They've been extinct for a long time. They needed open 
streams and ponds to live.” 

Svetz nodded. Open water was deadly poison, anywhere on 
Earth. 

“The problem is that we don’t know when your bird lost its 
ability to fly. Some random neotenous development may have 
occurred far in the past, so that the bird’s wings never developed. 
Then it may have evolved its present size to compensate.” 

“Oh. Then the ancestor—” 

“May have been no bigger than a turkey. Shall we go in and 
look?” 


The glass irised open to admit them. Svetz stepped into the 
cage, felt the tug of the pressure curtain fowing over and around 
him. The ostrich backed warily away. 

The vet opened a pouch on her floating platform, withdrew a 
stunner, and used it. The ostrich squawked in outrage and col- 
lapsed. No muss, no fuss. 

The vet strode toward her patient—and stopped suddenly in 
the middle of the cage. She sniffed, sniffed again in horror. “Have 
I lost my sense of smell?” 
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Svetz produced two items like cellophane bags, handed her 
one. “Put this on.” 

“Why?” 

“You might suffocate if you don’t.” He donned the other him- 
self, by pulling it over his head, then pressing the rim against the 
skin of his neck. It stuck. When he finished he had a hermetic 
seal. 

“This air is deadly,” he explained. “It’s the air of the Earth’s 
past, reconstituted, Think of it as coming from fifteen hundred 
years ago. There were so few men then that they might as well 
have never discovered fire, as far as the composition of the air 
was concerned. That’s why you don’t smell anything but ostrich. 
Nothing’s been burned yet. 

“You don’t need sulphur dioxide and carbon dioxide to keep 
you alive. You do need carbon dioxide. A certain concentration 
of carbon dioxide in your blood activates the breathing reflex.” 

She had finished donning her filter helmet. “I take it the con- 
centration is too low in here.” 

“Right. You’d forget to breathe. You're used to air that’s four 
percent carbon dioxide. In here it’s barely a tenth of that. 

“The bird can breathe this bland stuff. In fact, it'd die without 
it. What we've put into the air in the past fifteen hundred years, 
we've had fifteen hundred years to adapt to. The ostrich hasn’t.” 

“Tl keep that in mind,” she said shortly, so that Svetz won- 
dered if he'd been lecturing someone who knew more than he 
did. She knelt beside the sleeping ostrich, and the platform 
floated lower for her convenience. 

Svetz watched her as she ministered to the ostrich, taking tissue 
samples, testing blood pressure and heartbeat in reaction to small 
doses of hormones and drugs. 

In a general way he knew what she was doing. There were 
techniques for reversing the most recent mutations in an animal's 
genetic make-up. One did not always get what one expected. 
Still_there was a homo habilis several cages down, who had been 
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in the Circle of Advisors until he called the Secretary-General a 
tyrannical fugghead. 

While she was identifying the neotenous developments, she 
would also be trying to guess what she would have when they 
were eliminated. Then there were matters of metabolism. If 
Svetz was right, the bird’s mass would increase rapidly. It must 
be fed intravenously, and even more rapidly. 

In general—but the details of what she was doing were mys- 
terious and dull. 

Svetz found himself studying her filter helmet. Full inflation 
had rendered it almost invisible. A golden rim of it showed by 
diffraction against the yellow-brown sky. 

Did Space really want to take over the Institute for Temporal 
Research? Then that golden halo was support for their claim. It 
was a semipermeable membrane. It would selectively pass gases 
in both directions in such a way as to make an almost breathable 
atmosphere breathable. 

It had been taken unchanged from a Space warehouse. 

Other ITR equipment had come from the space industries. 
Flight sticks. Anesthetic needle guns. The low mass antigravity 
unit in the new extension cage. 

But their basic argument was more subtle. 

Once the ocean teemed with life, Svetz thought. Now the con- 
tinental shelf is as dead as the Moon: nothing but bubble cities. 
Once this whole continent was all forest and living desert and 
fresh water. We cut down the trees and shot the animals and 
poisoned the rivers and irrigated the deserts so that even the 
desert life died, and now there’s nothing left but the food yeast 
and us. 

We've forgotten so much about the past that we can’t separate 
legend from fact. We've wiped out most of the forms of life on 
Earth in the last fifteen hundred years, and changed the compo- 
sition of the air to the extent that we'd be afraid to change it back. 

I fear the unknown beasts of the past. I cannot breathe the air. 
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I cannot recognize the edible plants. I would not kill animals 
for food. I don’t know which would kill me. 

The Earth’s past is as foreign to me as another planet. 

The Palace Veterinarian was busy hooking the ostrich intra- 
venously to tubing of several colors. 

Svetz’s pocket phone rang. 

For a wild moment Svetz considered not answering. But good 
manners won out, and Svetz opened the phone. 

“There’s trouble,” said Ra Chen’s image. “Zeera’s cage is on its 
way back. She must have pulled the go-home lever right after 
she called for the big extension cage.” 

“She left before the big cage could get there?” 

“Yah,” said Ra Chen. “Whatever happened must have hap- 
pened fast. If she called for the big cage, then she had the auto- 
mobile. A moment later she aborted the mission. Svetz, I’m 
worried.” 

“Td hate to leave now, sir.” Svetz turned to look at the ostrich. 
In that moment all of the bird’s feathers fell out, leaving it plump 
and naked. 

That decided him. “I can’t leave now, sir. We'll have a full- 
grown roc in a few minutes.” 

“What? Good! But how?” 

“The ostrich was a neotenous offshoot of the roc. We've pro- 
duced a throwback.” 

“Good! Stick with it, Svetz. We'll handle it here.” Ra Chen 
switched off. 

The Palace Veterinarian said, “You shouldn't make promises 
you can’t keep.” 

Svetz’s heart leapt. “Trouble?” 

“No. It’s going beautifully so far.” 

“All the feathers fell out. Is that good?” 

“Don't worry about it. See for yourself: already there’s a coat 
of down. Your ostrich is reverting to chickhood,” she said cheer- 
fully. “Its ancestor’s chickhood. If the ancestor really was no 
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bigger than a turkey before it lost the ability to fly, it'll be even 
smaller as a chick.” 

“What'll happen then?” 

“It'll drown in its own fat.” 

“We should have taken a clone.” 

“Too late. Look at it now, look at the legs. They aren’t nearly 
as overdeveloped.” 

The bird was a big ball of pale yellow down. Its frame had 
shrunk, but its legs had shrunk much more. Standing, it would 
have been no more than four feet tall. The extra mass had turned 
to fat, so that the ostrich was nearly spherical; it bulged like a 
poolside toy, lying on its inflated side in a pool of feathers. 

“Now it really looks like a chick,” said Svetz. 

“It does, Svetz. In fact, it is. That was a big chick. The adult 
is going to be tremendous.” The Palace Veterinarian jumped to 
her feet. “Svetz, we've got to hurry. Is there a basic yeast source 
in this cage?” 

“Sure. Why?” 

“He'll starve at the rate he’s growing, unless. . . just show me, 
Svetz.” 

The animals of the Zoo ate yeast, like everyone else, but with 
special additives for each animal. A brain tap could induce the 
animal to imagine it was eating whatever it was used to eating 
when the time probe had picked it up. 

Svetz showed her the yeast tap. She hooked the pipeline to 
one of the machines on her floating platform; she made adapta- 
tions, added another machine. .. . 

The bird grew visibly. Its fat layer shrank, deflated. Its legs 
and wings stretched outward. The beak began to take a dis- 
tinctive hooked form, sharp and wicked looking. 

Svetz began to feel panic. Beneath its downy feathers the bird 
was little more than taut skin stretched over long bones. 

The yeast was now feeding directly into two tanks on the float- 
ing platform, and from there into the colored tubes. Somehow 
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the Palace Veterinarian was converting the yeast directly into 
sugar-plasma. 

“It’s working now,” she said. “I wasn’t sure it would. Hel be all 
right now, if the growth cycle slows down in time.” She smiled 
up at him. “You were right all along. The ostrich was a neote- 
nous roc.” 

At that moment the light changed. 

Svetz wasn’t sure what had disturbed him. But he looked up— 
and the sky was baby blue from the horizon to the zenith. 

“What is it?” The woman beside him was bemused rather than 
frightened. “I never saw a color like that in my lifel” 

“T have.” 

“What is it?” 

“Don’t worry about it. But keep your filter helmet on, espe- 
cially if you have to leave the cage. Can you remember that?” 

“Of course.” Her eyes narrowed. “You know something about 
this, Svetz. It’s something to do with time, isn’t it?” 

“I think so.” Svetz used the key beam then, to avoid further 
questions. The glass peeled back to let him out. 

He turned for a last look through the glass. 

The Palace Veterinarian looked frightened. She must have 
guessed too much for her own comfort. But she turned away to 
care for her patient. 

The ostrich lay on its side, its eyes open now. It was tremen- 
dous, and still scrawny despite the volume of the intravenous 
feed. Its feathers were changing color. The bird would be black 
and green. 

It was half as big as the elephant next door . . . whose air of 
gray wisdom was giving way to uneasiness as he watched. 

It looked nothing like an ostrich. 


The sky was baby blue, the blue of the deep past, crossed with 
fluffy clouds of clean and shining white. Blue from the horizon 
to the zenith, without a trace of the additives that ought to be 
there. 
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Unconscious men and women lay everywhere. Svetz dared not 
stop to help. What he had to do was more important. 

He slowed to a walk as he neared the Center. There was pain 
like a knife blade inserted between his partly healed ribs. 

ITR crewmen had fallen in the walkway around the Cen- 
ter, presumably after staggering outside. And there was the 
Secretary-General’s automobile sitting quietly in front. Behind it, 
flat on his back, was Ra Chen. 

What did he think he was doing there? 

Svetz heard the purr of the motor as he approached. So that 
was it. Ra Chen must have hoped that the exhaust would revive 
him. Damn clever; and it should have worked. Why hadn’t it? 

Svetz looked into the polished metal guts of the motor as he 
passed. The motor had changed . . . somehow. What ran it now? 
Steam? Electricity? A flywheel? In any event, the exhaust pipe 
Ra Chen had been searching for was no longer there. 

Ra Chen was alive, his pulse rapid and frantic. But he wasn’t 
breathing. Or. . . yes, he was. He was breathing perhaps twice 
a minute as carbon dioxide built up enough to activate the re- 
flex. 

Svetz went on into the Center. 

More than a dozen men and women had collapsed across 
lighted control panels. Three more figures sprawled in an aisle. 
The Secretary-General lay in angular disorder, smiling foolishly 
up at the ceiling. His guards wore troubled sleeping expressions 
and held drawn guns. 

The small extension cage had not returned. 

Svetz looked into the empty gap in the time machine, and felt 
terror. What could he accomplish without Zeera to tell him what 
had gone wrong? 

From 50 AnteAtomic to the present was a thirty minute trip. 
Ra Chen’s call to the Zoo must have come less than thirty minutes 
ago. Weird, how an emergency could telescope time. 

Unless that was a side effect of the paradox. Unless the para- 
dox had chopped away Zeera’s extension cage and left her 
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stranded in the past, or cast off into an alternate world line, 
ORs g 
There had never been a temporal paradox. 

Math was no help. The mathematics of time travel was riddled 
with singularities. 

Last year somebody had tried to do a topological analysis of 
the path of an extension cage. He had proved not only that time 
travel was impossible, but that you couldn’t travel faster than 
light either. Ra Chen had leaked the news to Space on the off 
chance that their hyperdrive ships would stop working. 

What to do? Start putting filter helmets on everyone? Great, 
but the helmets weren't kept at the Center; he’d have to go across 
town. Did he dare leave the Center? 

Svetz forced himself to sit down. 


Minutes later, he snapped alert at the pop of displaced air. 
The small extension cage had returned. Zeera was crawling out 
of the circular doorway. 

“Get back in there,” Svetz ordered. “Quick!” 

“I don’t take orders from you, Svetz.” She brushed past him 
and looked about her. “The automobile’s gone. Where’s Ra Chen?” 
Zeera’s face was blank with shock and exhaustion. Her voice was 
a monotone, ragged at the edges. 

Svetz took her arm. “Zeera, we ve—” 

She jerked away. “We've got to do something. The automo- 
bile’s gone. Didn’t you hear me?” 

“Did you hear me? Get back in the extension cage]” 

“But we've got to decide what to do, Why can’t I smell any- 
thing?” She sniffed at air that was scentless, empty, dead. She 
looked about herself in bewilderment, realizing for the first time 
just how strange everything was. 

Then the eyes rolled up in her head, and Svetz stepped for- 
ward to catch her. 


He studied her sleeping face across the diameter of the ex- 
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tension cage. It was very different from her waking face. Softer, 
more vulnerable. And prettier. Zeera had quite a pretty face. 

“You should relax more often,” he said. 

His ribs throbbed where the ostrich had kicked him. The pain 
seemed to beat like a heart. 

Zeera opened her eyes. She asked, “Why are we in here?” 

“The extension cage has its own air system,” said Svetz. “You 
can’t breathe the outside air.” 

“Why not?” 

“You tell me.” 

Her eyes went wide. “The automobile! It’s gonel” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know. Svetz, I swear I did everything right. But when 
I turned on the duplicator the automobile disappeared!” 

“That . . . doesn’t sound at all good.” Svetz strove to keep his 
voice level. “What did you—” 

“I did it just the way they taught me! I hooked the glow- 
painted end to the frame, set the dials for an estimated mass plus 
a margin of error, read the dials off—” 

“You must have hooked up the wrong end somehow. Wait a 
minute. Were you using the infrared flash?” 

“Of course. It was dead of night.” 

“And youd taken the pills so you'd be able to see infrared.” 

“Do you always think that slowly, Svetz?” Then her eyes 
changed, and Svetz knew she’d seen it. “I was seeing infrared. 
Of course. I hooked up the hot end.” 

“The duplicator end. Sure. That would duplicate empty space 
where there was an automobile. You'd get emptiness at both 
ends.” 

Zeera relaxed against the curved side of the extension cage, 
with her arms hooked under her knees. Presently she said, 
“Henry Ford sold that automobile for two hundred dollars, ac- 
cording to the book. Later he had trouble getting financed. Could 
the money have been crucial?” 

“It must have been. How much is two hundred dollars?” 
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“Then someone else used mass production to make automo- 
biles. And he must have liked steam or electricity.” 

“Steam, I'd guess. Steam came first.” 

“Tell me this, Svetz. If the air changed, why didn’t we change 
with itP We evolved to be able to breathe air with a certain per- 
centage of carbon monoxide and sulphur dioxide and nitrous and 
nitric oxides and so forth. Shouldn’t the evolution have been 
canceled too? For that matter, why do we remember?” 

“There’s a lot we don’t know about time travel. How do you 
expect logic to hold when paradoxes hold too?” 

“Does that mean you don’t know?” 

Wesy 

“I’m not nagging, Svetz. I don’t know either.” 

More silence. 

“It’s clear enough,” Zeera said presently. “Ill have to go back 
and warn myself to get the duplicator on straight.” 

“That won't work. It didn’t work. If you’d gotten the ends of 
the duplicator straight, we wouldn’t be in this mess. Therefore 
you didn’t.” 

She looked irritated. “Too logical. Well, what then?” 

“Maybe we can go around you.” Svetz hesitated, then plunged 
in. “Try this. Send me back to an hour before the earlier Zeera 
arrives. The automobile won't have disappeared yet. I'll duplicate 
it, duplicate the duplicate, take the reversed duplicate and the 
original automobile past you in the big extension cage. That lets 
you destroy the duplicate. I reappear after you're gone, leave 
the original automobile, and come back here with the reversed 
duplicate. How’s that?” 

“It sounded great. Would you mind going through it again?” 

“Let’s see. I go back to—” 

She was laughing at him. “Never mind. But it has to be me, 
Svetz. You couldn't find your way. You couldn’t ask directions or 
read the street signs. Youll have to stay here and man the 
machinery.” 

Reluctantly Svetz agreed. 
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They were leaving the extension cage when there came a 
scream like the end of the world. 

Momentarily they froze. Then Svetz ran around the swelling 
flank of the cage. Zeera followed, wearing the filter helmet she 
had worn during her attempt to duplicate Ford’s automobile. 

One wall of the Center was glass. It framed a crest of hill across 
from the palace and a double row of cages that made up the Zoo. 
One of the cages was breaking apart as they watched, smashing 
itself to pieces like— 

—like an egg hatching. And like a chick emerging, the roc stood 
up in the ruin of its cage. 

The scream came again. 

“What is it?” Zeera whispered. 

“Jt was an ostrich. I’d hate to give it a name now.” 

The bird seemed to move in slow motion. There was so much 
of it! Green and black, beautiful and evil, big as eternity, and a 
crest of golden feathers had sprouted on its forehead. Its hooked 
beak descended toward a cage. 

That cage ripped like paper. 

Zeera was shaking his arm. “Come on! If it came from the Zoo, 
we don’t need to worry about it. It'll suffocate when we get the 
car back where it belongs.” 

“Oh. Right,” said Svetz. They went to work moving the big 
extension cage a few hours further back in time. 

When Svetz looked again, the bird was just taking to the air. 
Its wings flapped like sails, and their black shadows swept like 
cloud shadows over the houses. As the roc rose fully into view, 
Svetz saw that something writhed and struggled in its tremen- 
dous talons. 

Svetz recognized it. . . and realized just how big the roc really 
was. 

“It’s got ELEPHANT,” he said. An inexplicable sorrow gripped 
his heart; inexplicable, for Svetz hated animals. 

“What? Come on, Svetz!” 
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“Um? Oh, yes.” He helped Zeera into the small extension cage 
and sent it on its way. 

Despite its sleeping crew, the machinery of the Center seemed 
to be working perfectly. If anything got off, Svetz would have 
six men’s work to do. Therefore he prowled among the control 
boards, alert for any discrepancy, making minor adjustments 
. . .And occasionally he looked out the picture window. 

The roc reached a tremendous height. Any ordinary bird would 
have been invisible long since. But the roc was all too visible, 
hovering in the blue sky while it killed and ate ELEPHANT, 

Time passed. 

Twenty minutes for Zeera to get back. 

More time to make two duplicates of the automobile. Load 
them into the big extension cage. Then to signal Svetz— 

The signal came. She had the cars; she wanted to be moved 
forward. Svetz played it safe and moved her forward six hours 
almost to dawn. She might be caught by an early riser, but at 
least Ford would have his automobile. 

The roc had finished its bloody meal. ELEPHANT was gone, 
bones and all. And—Svetz watched until he was sure—the bird 
was dropping, riding down the sky on outstretched wings. 

Svetz watched it grow bigger, and bigger yet, until it seemed 
to enfold the universe. It settled over the Center like a tornado 
cloud, in darkness and wind. Like twin tornado tunnels, two 
sets of curved talons touched down in the walkway. 

The bird bent low. An inhuman face looked in at Svetz through 
the picture window. It nearly filled the window. 

It knows me, Svetz thought. Even a bird’s brain must be intel- 
ligent in a head that size. 

The vast head rose ponderously out of sight above the roof. 

I had the ostrich. I should have been satisfied, thought Svetz. 
A coin in the hand is worth two in the street. The ancient prov- 
erb could as easily be applied to birds. 

The roof exploded downward around a hooked beak. Particles 
of concrete spattered against the walls and floor. A yellow eye 
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rolled and found Svetz, but the beak couldn’t reach him. Not 
through that hole. 

The head withdrew through the roof. 

Three red lights. Svetz leapt for the board and began twisting 
dials. He made two lights turn green, then the third. It had not 
occurred to him to run. The bird would find him wherever he 
hid. 

There! Zeera had pulled the go-home lever. From here it was 
all automatic. 

Crash! 

Svetz was backed up against the big time machine, pinned by 
a yellow eye as big as himself. Half the roof was gone, but still 
the bird’s beak couldn’t reach him. But a great talon came seek- 
ing him through the shattered glass. 

The light changed. 

Svetz sagged. Behind the green and black feathers he could 
see that the sky had turned pale yellow-green, marked with 
yellow-brown streamers of cloud. 

The bird sniffed incredulously. It didn’t have to be told twice. 
Its head rose through the ceiling; it stepped back from the Center 
for clearance; its great wings came down like thunderclouds. 

Svetz stepped out to watch it rise. 

He had to hug an ornamental pillar. The wind of its wings was 
a hurricane. The bird looked down once, and recognized him, 
and looped away. 

It was still well in view, rising and circling, when Zeera stepped 
out to join him. Presently Ra Chen was there to follow their eyes. 
Then half the Center maintenance team was gaping upward in 
awe and astonishment .. . while the bird dwindled to a black 
shadow. Black against pale green, climbing, climbing. 

One sniff had been enough. The bird’s brain was as enormously 
proportioned as the rest of it. It had started climbing immediately, 
without waiting to snatch up its dessert. 

Climbing, climbing toward the edge of space. Reaching for 
clean air. 
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The Secretary-General stood beside Svetz, smiling in wonder, 
chuckling happily as he gazed upward. 

Was the roc still climbing? No, the black shadow was growing 
larger, sliding down the sky. And the slow motion of the wings 
had stopped. 

How was a roc to know that there was no clean air anywhere? 
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ISHMAEL IN LOVE 


ROBERT SILVERBERG 


It takes a certain amount of cheekiness to begin a story with 
the sentence ‘Call me Ishmael,'’ but Robert Silverberg does 
it in this narrative about the unrequited love of a handsome, 
intelligent dolphin for a human female. He’s not entirely seri- 
ous in this story, of course—but on the other hand, as you 
read it you may find yourself thinking seriously about the 
strangeness of human attitudes toward love. 


Cat ME Ishmael. All human beings who know me do. My own 
kind does not make use of the unit-structural designation 
(“name”) to distinguish individuals, but this is the name the hu- 
mans gave to me, and it will do. I was named by Miss Lisabeth 
Calkins, for whom I feel protective-chivalrous-sexual emotions 
(“love”). Throughout my narrative it is understood that the des- 
ignation “Ishmael” refers only to myself. 

I am a member of an intelligent aquatic mammalian non- 
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primate nonhuman species, Tursiops truncatus, a bottle-nosed 
dolphin. I am eleven years old, which is to say that I am fully 
mature in all respects. My weight is 175 kg and my total length 
is 2.9 meters. I am employed at Gerard-Worzel Seawater Recov- 
ery Station, St. Croix, Virgin Islands, in a maintenance capacity, 
having commenced there on your date of August 14, 1994. To 
my own species I am sexually desirable and also highly regarded 
for my mental development. I have a large vocabulary. I com- 
municate well with members of H. sapiens. I have considerable 
mechanical ability, as you can see by my success in switching on 
the electronic-acoustic device through which I am dictating this 
memoir. 

I am a lonely mammalian organism who has committed acts of 
heroism on behalf of your species and wishes only the reward of 
a more intimate relationship (“love”) with Miss Lisabeth Calkins, 
I beseech compassionate members of H. sapiens to speak favor- 
ably of me to her. I am loyal, trustworthy, reliable, devoted, and 
extremely intelligent. I would endeavor to give her stimulating 
companionship and emotional fulfillment (“happiness”) in all re- 
spects within my power. 

Permit me to explain the pertinent circumstances. 


Category 1: My Employment. 

Gerard-Worzel Seawater Recovery Station occupies a promi- 
nent position on the north shore of the island of St. Croix, in the 
West Indies. It operates on the atmospheric-condensation prin- 
ciple. All this I know from Miss Calkins (“Lisabeth”), who has 
described its workings to me in great detail. The purpose of our 
installation is to recover some of the fresh water, estimated at 
200 million gallons per day, carried as vapor in the lower hun- 
dred meters of air sweeping over each kilometer of the wind- 
ward side of the island. 

A pipe .g meter in diameter takes in cold seawater at depths of 
up to goo meters and carries it approximately 2 kilometers to our 
station. The pipe delivers some 30 million gallons of water a day 
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at a temperature of 5 degrees C. This is pumped toward our con- 
denser, which intercepts approximately 1 billion cubic meters of 
warm tropical air each day. This air has a temperature of 25 
degrees C. and a relative humidity of 70 to 80 percent. Upon ex- 
posure to the cold seawater in the condenser, the air cools to 
1o degrees C. and reaches a humidity of 100 percent, permitting 
us to extract approximately 16 gallons of water per cubic meter 
of air. This salt-free (“fresh”) water is delivered to the main water 
system of the island, for St. Croix is deficient in a natural supply 
of water suitable for consumption by human beings. It is fre- 
quently said by government officials who visit our installation on 
various ceremonial occasions that without our plant the great 
industrial expansion of St. Croix would have been wholly im- 
possible. 

For reasons of economy we operate in conjunction with an 
aquicultural enterprise (“the fish farm”) that puts our wastes to 
work. Once our seawater has been pumped through the con- 
denser, it must be discarded; however, because it originates in a 
low-level ocean area, its content of dissolved phosphates and 
nitrates is 1500% greater than at the surface. This nutrient-rich 
water is pumped from our condenser into an adjoining circular 
lagoon of natural origin (“the coral corral”) which is stocked 
with fish. In such an enhanced environment the fish are highly 
productive, and the yield of food is great enough to offset the 
costs of operating our pumps. 

(Misguided human beings sometimes question the morality 
of using dolphins to help maintain fish farms. They believe it is 
degrading to compel us to produce fellow aquatic creatures to be 
eaten by man. May I simply point out, first, that none of us works 
here under compulsion, and second, that my species sees nothing 
immoral about feeding on aquatic creatures. We eat fish our- 
selves. ) 

My role in the functioning of the Gerard-Worzel Seawater Re- 
covery Station is an important one. I (“Ishmael”) serve as Fore- 
man of the Intake Maintenance Squad. I lead nine members of 
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my species. Our assignment is to monitor the intake valves of the 
main seawater pipe. These valves frequently become fouled 
through the presence on them of low-phylum organisms such as 
starfish or algae, hampering the efficiency of the installation. 
Our task is to descend at periodic intervals and clear the ob- 
struction. Normally this can be achieved without the need for 
manipulative organs (“fingers”) with which we are unfortunately 
not equipped. 

(Certain individuals among you have objected that it is im- 
proper to make use of dolphins in the labor force when members 
of H. sapiens are out of work. The intelligent reply to this is 
that, first, we are designed by evolution to function superbly 
underwater without special breathing equipment, and second, 
that only a highly skilled human being could perform our func- 
tion, and such human beings are themselves in short supply in 
the labor force. ) 

I have held my post for two years and four months. In that 
time there has been no significant interruption of intake capacity 
of the valves I maintain. 

As compensation for my work (“salary”) I receive an ample 
supply of food. One could hire a mere shark for such pay, of 
course, but above and beyond my daily pails of fish I also receive 
such intangibles as the companionship of human beings and the 
opportunity to develop my latent intelligence through access to 
reference spools, vocabulary expanders, and various training de- 
vices. As you can see, I have made the most of my opportunities. 


Category 2: Miss Lisabeth Calkins. 

Her dossier is on file here. I have had access to it through the 
spool-reader mounted at the edge of the dolphin exercise tank. 
By spoken instruction I can bring into view anything in the sta- 
tion files, although I doubt that it was anticipated by anyone that 
a dolphin should want to read the personnel dossiers. 

She is twenty-seven years old. Thus she is of the same genera- 
tion as my genetic predecessors (“parents”). However, I do not 
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share the prevailing cultural taboo of many H. sapiens against 
emotional] relationships with older women. Besides, after com- 
pensating for differences in species, it will be seen that Miss Lisa- 
beth and I are of the same age. She reached sexual maturity 
approximately half her lifetime ago. So did I. 

(I must admit that she is considered slightly past the opti- 
mum age at which human females take a permanent mate. I 
assume she does not engage in the practice of temporary mating, 
since her dossier shows no indication that she has reproduced. It 
is possible that humans do not necessarily produce offspring at 
each yearly mating, or even that matings take place at random, 
unpredictable times not related to the reproductive process at all. 
This seems strange and somehow perverse to me, yet I infer from 
some data I have seen that it may be the case. There is little in- 
formation on human mating habits in the material accessible to 
me. I must learn more. ) 

Lisabeth, as I allow myself privately to call her, stands 1.8 
meters tall (humans do not measure themselves by “length”) 
and weighs 52 kg. Her hair is golden (“blonde”) and is worn 
long. Her skin, though darkened by exposure to the sun, is quite 
fair. The irises of her eyes are blue. From my conversations with 
humans I have learned that she is considered quite beautiful. 
From words I have overheard while at surface level I realize that 
most males at the station feel intense sexual desires toward her. 
I regard her as beautiful also, inasmuch as I am capable of re- 
sponding to human beauty. (I think I am.) I am not sure if I feel 
actual sexual desire for Lisabeth; more likely what troubles me is 
a generalized longing for her presence and her closeness, which 
I translate into sexual terms simply as a means of making it com- 
prehensible to me. 

Beyond doubt she does not have the traits I normally seek in a 
mate (prominent beak, sleek fins). Any attempt at our making 
love in the anatomical sense would certainly result in pain or 
injury to her. That is not my wish. The physical traits that make 
her so desirable to the males of her species (highly developed 
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milk glands, shining hair, delicate features, long hind limbs or 
“legs,” and so forth) have no particular importance to me, and in 
some instances actually have a negative value. As in the case of 
the two milk glands in her pectoral region, which jut forward 
from her body in such a fashion that they must surely slow her 
when she swims. This is poor design, and I am incapable of find- 
ing poor design beautiful in any way. Evidently Lisabeth regrets 
the size and placement of those glands herself, since she is care- 
ful to conceal them at all times by a narrow covering. The others 
at the station, who are all males and therefore have only rudi- 
mentary milk glands that in no way destroy the flow of lines of 
their bodies, leave them bare. 

What, then, is the cause of my attraction for Lisabeth? 

It arises out of the need I feel for her companionship. I believe 
that she understands me as no member of my own species does. 
Hence I will be happier in her company than away from her. This 
impression dates from our earliest meeting. Lisabeth, who is a 
specialist in human-cetacean relations, came to St. Croix four 
months ago, and I was requested to bring my maintenance group 
to the surface to be introduced to her. I leaped high for a good 
view and saw instantly that she was of a finer sort than the hu- 
mans I already knew; her body was more delicate, looking at 
once fragile and powerful, and her gracefulness was a welcome 
change from the thick awkwardness of the human males I knew. 
Nor was she covered with the coarse body hair that my kind 
finds so distressing. (I did not at first know that Lisabeth’s differ- 
ence from the others at the station was the result of her being 
female. I had never seen a human female before. But I quickly 
learned. ) 

J came forward, made contact with the acoustic transmitter, 
and said, “I am the Foreman of the Intake Maintenance Squad. 
I have the unit-structural designation TT-66.” 

“Don’t you have a name?” she asked. 

“Meaning of term, name?” 

“Your—your unit-structural designation—but not just TT-66. I 
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mean, that’s no good at all. For example, my name's Lisabeth 
Calkins. And I—” She shook her head and looked at the plant 
supervisor. “Don’t these workers have names?” 

Their supervisor did not see why dolphins should have names, 
Lisabeth did—she was greatly concerned about it—and since 
she now was in charge of liaison with us, she gave us names on 
the spot. Thus I was dubbed Ishmael. It was, she told me, the 
name of a man who had gone to sea, had many wonderful ex- 
periences, and put them all down in a story-spool that every cul- 
tured person played. I have since had access to Ishmael’s story— 
that other Ishmael—and I agree that it is remarkable. For a hu- 
man being, he had unusual insight into the ways of whales, who 
are, however, stupid creatures for whom I have little respect. 
Iam proud to carry Ishmael’s name. 

After she had named us, Lisabeth leaped into the sea and swam 
with us. I must tell you that most of us feel a sort of contempt 
for you humans because you are such poor swimmers. Perhaps 
it is a mark of my above-normal intelligence or greater compas- 
sion that I have no such scorn in me. I admire you for the zeal 
and energy you give to swimming, and you are quite good at it, 
considering all your handicaps. As I remind my people, you man- 
age far more ably in the water than we would on land. Anyway, 
Lisabeth swam well, by human standards, and we tolerantly 
adjusted our pace to hers. We frolicked in the water a while. Then 
she seized my dorsal fin and said, “Take me for a ride, Ishmael!” 

I tremble now to recollect the contact of her body with mine. 
She sat astride me, her legs gripping my body tightly, and off I 
sped at close to full velocity, soaring at surface level. Her 
laughter of delight as I launched myself again and again through 
the air. It was a purely physical display in which I made no use of 
my extraordinary mental capacity; I was, if you will, simply show- 
ing off my dolphinhood. Lisabeth’s response was ecstatic. Even 
when J plunged, taking her so deep she might have feared harm 
from the pressure, she kept her grip and showed no alarm. When 
we breached the surface again, she cried out in joy. 
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Through sheer animality I had made my first impact on her. 
I knew human beings well enough to be able to interpret her 
flushed, exhilarated expression as I returned her to shore. My 
challenge now was to expose her to my higher traits—to show 
her that even among dolphins I was unusually swift to learn, un- 
usually capable of comprehending the universe. 

I was already then in love with her. 

During the weeks that followed we had many conversations. 
I am not flattering myself when J tell you that she quickly re- 
alized how extraordinary I am. My vocabulary, which was al- 
ready large when she came to the station, grew rapidly under 
the stimulus of Lisabeth’s presence. I learned from her; she gave 
me access to spools no dolphin was thought likely to wish to play; 
I developed insights into my environment that astonished even 
myself. In short order I reached my present peak of attainment. 
I think you will agree that I can express myself more eloquently 
than most human beings. I trust that the computer doing the 
printout on this memoir will not betray me by inserting inap- 
propriate punctuation or deviating from the proper spellings of 
the words whose sounds I utter. 

My love for Lisabeth deepened and grew more rich. I 
learned the meaning of jealousy for the first time when I saw her 
running arm in arm along the beach with Dr. Madison, the power- 
plant man. I knew anger when I overheard the lewd and vulgar 
remarks of the human males as Lisabeth walked by. My fascina- 
tion with her led me to explore many avenues of human experi- 
ence; J did not dare talk of such things with her, but from other 
personnel at the base who sometimes talked with me, I learned 
certain aspects of the phenomenon humans call “love.” I also ob- 
tained explanations of the vulgar words spoken by males here 
behind her back: most of them pertained to a wish to mate with 
Lisabeth (apparently on a temporary basis), but there were also 
highly favorable descriptions of her milk glands (why are hu- 
mans so aggressively mammalian?) and even of the rounded 
area in back, just above the place where her body divides into 
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the two hind limbs. I confess that that region fascinates me also. 
It seems so alien for one’s body to split like that in the middle! 

I never explicitly stated my feelings toward Lisabeth. I tried 
to lead her slowly toward an understanding that I loved her. 
Once she came overtly to that awareness, I thought, we might 
begin to plan some sort of future for ourselves together. 

What a fool I was! 


Category 3: The Conspiracy. 

A male voice said, “How in hell are you going to bribe a dol- 
phin?” 

A different voice, more cultured, replied, “Leave it to me.” 

“What do you give him? Ten cans of sardines?” 

“This one’s special. Peculiar, even. He’s scholarly. We can get 
to him.” 

They did not know that I could hear them. I was drifting near 
the surface in my rest tank, between shifts. Our hearing is acute, 
and J was well within auditory range. I sensed at once that some- 
thing was amiss, but I kept my position, pretending I knew 
nothing. 

“Ishmael!” one man called out. “Is that you, Ishmael?” 

I rose to the surface and came to the edge of the tank. Three 
male humans stood there. One was a technician at the station; 
the other two I had never seen before, and they wore body cover- 
ing from their feet to their throats, marking them at once as 
strangers here. The technician I despised, for he was one of the 
ones who had made vulgar remarks about Lisabeth’s milk glands. 

He said, “Look at him, gentlemen. Worn out in his prime! A 
victim of human exploitation!” To me he said, “Ishmael, these 
gentlemen come from the League for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Intelligent Species. You know about that?” 

“No,” I said. 

“They're trying to put an end to dolphin exploitation. The 
criminal use of our planet’s only other truly intelligent species 
in slave labor. They want to help you.” 
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“T am no slave. I receive compensation for my work.” 

“A few stinking fish!” said the fully dressed man to the left 
of the technician. “They exploit you, Ishmael! They give you dan- 
gerous, dirty work and don’t pay you worth a damn!” 

His companion said, “Jt has to stop. We want to serve notice 
to the world that the age of enslaved dolphins is over. Help us, 
Ishmael. Help us help you!” 

I need not say that I was hostile to their purported purposes. 
A more literal-minded dolphin than I might well have said so at 
once, and spoiled their plot. But I shrewdly said, “What do you 
want me to do?” 

“Foul the intakes,” said the technician quickly. 

Despite myself I snorted in anger and surprise. “Betray a 
sacred trust? How can I?” 

“It’s for your own sake, Ishmael. Here’s how it works: you and 
your crew will plug up the intakes, and the water plant will stop 
working. The whole island will panic. Human maintenance crews 
will go down to see what’s what, but as soon as they clear the 
valves, you go back and foul them again. Emergency water sup- 
plies will have to be rushed to St. Croix. It'll focus public atten- 
tion on the fact that this island is dependent on dolphin labor— 
underpaid, overworked dolphin labor! During the crisis we'll step 
forward to tell the world your story. We'll get every human being 
to cry out in outrage against the way you're being treated.” 

I did not say that I felt no outrage myself. Instead I cleverly 
replied, “There could be dangers in this for me.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“They will ask me why I have not cleared the valves. It is my 
responsibility. There will be trouble.” 

For a while we debated the point. Then the technician said, 
“Look, Ishmael, we know there are a few risks. But we're willing 
to offer extra payment if you'll handle the job.” 

“Such as?” 

“Spools. Anything you'd like to hear, we'll get for you. I know 
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you've got literary interests. Plays, poetry, novels, all that sort of 
stuff. After hours we'll feed literature to you by the bushel, if 
you'll help us.” 

I had to admire their slickness. They knew exactly how to mo- 
tivate me. 

“It’s a deal,” I said. 

“Just tell us what you'd like.” 

“Anything about love.” 

“Lover” 

“Love. Man and woman. Bring me love poems. Bring me sto- 
ries of famous lovers. Bring me descriptions of the sexual embrace. 
I must understand these things.” 

“He wants the Kama Sutra,” said the one on the left. 

“Then we bring him the Kama Sutra,’ said the one on the right. 


Category 4: My Response to the Criminals. 

They did not actually bring me the Kama Sutra. But they 
brought me a good many other things, including one spool that 
quoted at length from the Kama Sutra. For several weeks I de- 
voted myself intensively to a study of human love literature. 
There were maddening gaps in the text, and I still lack real com- 
prehension of much that goes on between man and woman. The 
joining of body to body does not puzzle me, but I am baffled by 
the dialectics of the chase, in which the male must be predatory 
and the woman must pretend to be out of season; I am mystified 
by the morality of temporary mating as distinct from permanent 
(“marriage”); I have no grasp of the intricate systems of taboos 
and prohibitions that humans have invented. This has been my 
one intellectual failure: at the end of my studies I knew little 
more of how to conduct myself with Lisabeth than I had before 
the conspirators had begun slipping me spools in secret. 

Now they called on me to do my part. 

Naturally I could not betray the station. I knew that these 
men were not the enlightened foes of dolphin exploitation that 
they claimed to be. For some private reason they wished the 
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station shut down, that was all, and they had used their supposed 
sympathies with my species to win my cooperation. J do not feel 
exploited. 

Was it improper of me to accept spools from them if I had no 
intention of aiding them? J doubt it. They wished to use me; in- 
stead J used them. Sometimes a superior species must exploit its 
inferiors to gain knowledge. 

They came to me and asked me to foul the valves that eve- 
ning. I said, “I am not certain what you actually wish me to do. 
Will you instruct me again?” 

Cunningly I had switched on a recording device used by Lisa- 
beth in her study sessions with the station dolphins. So they told 
me again about how fouling the valves would throw the island 
into panic and cast a spotlight on dolphin abuse. I questioned 
them repeatedly, drawing out details and also giving each man 
a chance to place his voiceprints on record. When proper in- 
crimination had been achieved, I said, “Very well. On my next 
shift I'll do as you say.” 

“And the rest of your maintenance squad?” 

“Tll order them to leave the valves untended for the sake of 
our species.” 

They left the station, looking quite satisfied with themselves. 
When they were gone, I beaked the switch that summoned 
Lisabeth. She came from her living quarters rapidly. I showed 
her the spool in the recording machine. 

“Play it,” I said grandly. “And then notify the island police!” 


Category 5: The Reward of Heroism. 

The arrests were made. The three men had no concern with 
dolphin exploitation whatever. They were members of a disrup- 
tive group (“revolutionaries”) attempting to delude a naive dol- 
phin into helping them cause chaos on the island. Through my 
loyalty, courage and intelligence I had thwarted them. 

Afterward Lisabeth came to me at the rest tank and said, “You 
were wonderful, Ishmael. To play along with them like that, to 
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make them record their own confession—marvelous! You're a won- 
der among dolphins, Ishmael.” 

I was in a transport of joy. 

The moment had come. I blurted, “Lisabeth, I love you.” 

My words went booming around the walls of the tank as they 
burst from the speakers. Echoes amplified and modulated them 
into grotesque barking noises more worthy of some miserable 
moron of a seal. “Love you. . . love you. . .love you. . .” 

“Why, Ishmael!” 

“T can’t tell you how much you mean to me. Come live with 
me and be my love. Lisabeth, Lisabeth, Lisabeth!” 

Torrents of poetry broke from me. Gales of passionate rhet- 
oric escaped my beak. I begged her to come down into the tank 
and let me embrace her. She laughed and said she wasn’t dressed 
for swimming. It was true: she had just come from town after 
the arrests. I implored. I begged. She yielded. We were alone; 
she removed her garments and entered the tank; for an instant 
I looked upon her beauty bare. The sight left me shaken—those 
ugly, swinging milk glands normally so wisely concealed, the 
strips of sickly white skin where the sun had been unable to 
reach, that unexpected patch of additional body hair—but once 
she was in the water I forgot my love’s imperfections and rushed 
toward her. “Lovel” I cried. “Blessed lovel” I wrapped my fins 
about her in what I imagined was the human embrace. “Lisabeth! 
Lisabeth!” We slid below the surface. For the first time in my 
life I knew true passion, the kind of which the poets sing, that 
overwhelms even the coldest mind. I crushed her to me. I was 
aware of her forelimb-ends (“fists”) beating against my pectoral 
zone, and I took it at first for a sign that my passion was being 
reciprocated; then it reached my love-hazed brain that she might 
be short of air. Hastily I surfaced. My darling Lisabeth, choking 
and gasping, sucked in breath and struggled to escape me. In 
shock I released her. She fled the tank and fell along its rim, 
exhausted, her pale body quivering. “Forgive me,” I boomed. 
“I love you, Lisabeth! I saved the station out of love for you!” She 
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managed to lift her lips as a sign that she did not feel anger for 
me (a “smile”), In a faint voice she said, “You almost drowned 
me, {shmael!” 

“I was carried away by my emotions. Come back into the tank. 
I'll be more gentle. I promise! To have you near me—” 

“Oh, Ishmael! What are you saying?” 

“T love you! I love you!” 

I heard footsteps. The power-plant man, Dr. Madison, came 
running. Hastily Lisabeth cupped her hands over her milk glands 
and pulled her discarded garments over the lower half of her 
body. That pained me, for if she chose to hide such things from 
him, such ugly parts of herself, was that not an indication of her 
love for him? 

“Are you all right, Liz?” he asked. “I heard yelling—” 

“It’s nothing, Jeff. Only Ishmael. He started hugging me in the 
tank. He’s in love with me, Jeff, can you imagine? In love with 
me!” 

They laughed together at the folly of the love-smitten dolphin. 


Before dawn came I was far out to sea. I swam where dolphins 
swim, far from man and his things. Lisabeth’s mocking laughter 
rang within me. She had not meant to be cruel. She who knows 
me better than anyone else had not been able to keep from 
laughing at my absurdity. 

Nursing my wounds, I stayed at sea for several days, neglect- 
ing my duties at the station. Slowly, as the pain gave way to a 
dull ache, I headed back toward the island. In passing I met a 
female of my own kind. She was newly come into her season and 
offered herself to me, but I told her to follow me, and she did. 
Several times I was forced to warn off other males who wished 
to make use of her. I led her to the station, into the lagoon the 
dolphins use in their sport. A member of my crew came out to 
investigate—Mordred, it was—and I told him to summon Lisabeth 
and tell her I had returned. 
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Lisabeth appeared on the shore. She waved to me, smiled, 
called my name. 

Before her eyes I frolicked with the female dolphin. We did 
the dance of mating; we broke the surface and lashed it with 
our flukes; we leaped, we soared, we bellowed. 

Lisabeth watched us. And I prayed: Let her become jealous. 

I seized my companion and drew her to the depths and vio- 
lently took her, and set her free to bear my child in some other 
place. I found Mordred again. “Tell Lisabeth,” I instructed him, 
“that I have found another love, but that someday I may forgive 
her.” 

Mordred gave me a glassy look and swam to shore. 

My tactic failed. Lisabeth sent word that I was welcome to 
come back to work and that she was sorry if she had offended 
me, but there was no hint of jealousy in her message. My soul 
has turned to rotting seaweed within me. Once more I clear the 
intake valves, like the good beast J am, J, Ishmael, who has read 
Keats and Donne. Lisabeth! Lisabeth! Can you feel my pain? 

Tonight by darkness I have spoken my story. You who hear 
this, whoever you may be, aid a lonely organism, mammalian and 
aquatic, who desires more intimate contact with a female of a 
different species. Speak kindly of me to Lisabeth. Praise my in- 
telligence, my loyalty, and my devotion. 

Tell her I give her one more chance. I offer a unique and 
exciting experience. I will wait for her, tomorrow night, by the 
edge of the reef. Let her swim to me. Let her embrace poor, lonely 
Ishmael. Let her speak the words of love. 

From the depths of my soul. . . from the depths. . . Lisabeth, 
the foolish beast bids you good night, in grunting tones of deep- 
est love. 
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Bob Shaw is known both as a novelist (THE PALACE OF 
ETERNITY, ONE MILLION TOMORROWS) and short story writer 
{LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS). To both forms he brings a con- 
tinuing fascination with science fictional ideas and human 
responses—as in the story below, which is about a haunted 
house, alien possession of human bodies . . . and about one 
family in particular. 


“I saw Granny Cummins again today,” Sammy said through a 
mouthful of turnip and potato. 

May’s fork clattered into her plate. She turned her head away, 
and I could see there were tears in her eyes. In my opinion she 
had always been much too deeply attached to her mother, but 
this time I could sympathize with her—there was something about 
the way the kid had said it. 
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“Listen to me, Sammy.” I leaned across the table and gripped 
his shoulder. “The next time you make a dumb remark like that 
Tl paddle your backside good and hard. It wasn’t funny.” 

He gazed at me with all the bland defiance a seven-year-old 
can muster. “I wasn’t trying to be funny. I saw her.” 

“Your granny’s been dead for two weeks,” I snapped, exasper- 
ated both at him and at May, who was letting the incident get 
too far under her skin. Her lips had begun to tremble. 

“Two weeks,” Sammy repeated, savoring the words. He had 
just discovered sarcasm and I could tell by his eyes he was about 
to try some on. “If she’d only been dead two days it woulda been 
all right, I suppose. But not two weeks, huh?” He rammed a huge 
blob of creamed potato into his mouth with a flourish. 

“George!” May’s brown eyes were spilling as she looked at me 
and the copper strands of her hair quivered with anger. “Do 
something to that child! Make him drop dead.” 

“I can’t smack him for that, hon,” I said reasonably. “The kid 
was only being logical. Remember in Decline and Fall where a 
saint got her head chopped off, then was supposed to get up and 
walk a mile or so to the burial ground, and religious writers made 
a great fuss about the distance she’d covered, and Gibbon said 
in a case like that the distance wasn’t the big thing—it was the 
taking of the first step? Well . . .” I broke off as May fled from 
the table and ran upstairs. The red sunlight of an October eve- 
ning glowed on her empty chair, and Sammy continued eating. 

“See what you've done?” I rapped his blond head with my 
knuckles, but not sharply enough to hurt. “I’m letting you off 
this time—for the last time—but I can’t let you go on upsetting 
your mother with a stupid joke. Now cut it out.” 

me addressed the remains of his dinner. “I wasn’t joking. 
Ieee sai . Granny. . . Cummins.” 

“She's t the dead and Eapicd for. . .” I almost said two weeks 
again, but stopped as an expectant look appeared on his face. He 
was quite capable of reproducing the same sarcasm word for 
word. “How do you explain that?” 
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“Me?” A studied look of surprise. “J can’t explain it. ’m just 
telling you what I seen.” 

“All right—where did you see her?” 

“In the old Guthrie place, of course.” 

Of course, I thought with a thrill of something like nostalgia. 
Where else? Every town, every district in every city, has its 
equivalent of the old Guthrie place. To find it, you simply stop 
any small boy and ask him if he knows of a haunted house where 
grisly murders are committed on a weekly schedule and vampires 
issue forth at night. I sometimes think that if no suitable building 
existed already the community of children would create one to 
answer a dark longing in their collective mind. 

But the building is always there—a big, empty, ramshackle 
house, usually screened by near-black evergreens, never put up 
for sale, never pulled down, always possessing a magical im- 
munity to property developers. And in the small town where I 
live the old Guthrie house was the one which filled the bill. I 
hadn’t really thought about it since childhood, but it looked just 
the same as ever—dark, shabby and forbidding—and I should have 
known it would have the same associations for another genera- 
tion of kids. At the mention of the house Sammy had become 
solemn and I almost laughed aloud as I saw myself, a quarter of a 
century younger, in his face. 

“How could you have seen anything in there?” I decided to 
play along a little further as long as May was out of earshot. “It’s 
too far from the road.” 

“I climbed through the fence.” 

“Who was with you?” 

“Nobody.” 

“You went in alone?” 

“Course I did.” Sammy tilted his head proudly and I recalled 
that as a seven-year-old nothing in the world would have induced 
me to approach that house, even in company. I looked at my son 
with a new respect, and the first illogical stirrings of alarm. 
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“I don’t want you hanging around that old place, Sammy—it 
could be dangerous.” 

“It isn’t dangerous.” He was scornful. “They just sit there in 
big chairs, and never move.” 

“I meant you could fall or. . . What?” 

“The old people just sit there,” Sammy pushed his empty plate 
away. “They'd never catch me in a hundred years even if they 
seen me, but I don’t let them see me, cause I just take one quick 
look through the back window and get out of there.” 

“You mean there are people living in the Guthrie place?” 

“Old people. Lots of them. They just sit there in big chairs.” 

I hadn’t heard anything about the house being occupied, but 
I began to guess what had been going on. It was big enough for 
conversion to a private home for old people—and to a child one 
silver-haired old lady could look very much like another. Per- 
haps Sammy preferred to believe his grandmother had moved 
away rather than accept the idea that she was dead and buried 
beneath the ground in a box. 

“Then you were trespassing as well as risking . . .” I lowered 
my voice to a whisper as May’s footsteps sounded on the stairs 
again. “You didn’t see your Granny Cummins, you're not to go 
near the old Guthrie place again, and you're not to upset your 
mother. Got that?” 

Sammy nodded, but his lips were moving silently and I knew 
he was repeating his original statement over and over to him- 
self. Any anger I felt was lost in a tide of affection—my entire life 
had been one of compromise and equivocation, and it was with 
gratitude [ had discovered that my son had been born with 
enough will and sheer character for the two of us. 

May came back into the room and sat down, her face wearing 
a slightly shamefaced expression behind the gold sequins of its 
freckles. “I took a tranquilizer.” 

“Oh? I thought you were out of them.” 

“I was, but Doctor Pitman stopped by this afternoon and he 
let me have some more.” 
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“Did you call him?” 
“No—he was in the neighborhood and he looked in just to see 
how I was. He’s been very good since. . . since. . ” 


“Since your mother died—you’ve got to get used to the idea, 
May.” 

She nodded silently and began to gather up the dinner plates. 
Her own food had scarcely been touched. 

“Mom?” Sammy tugged her sleeve. I tensed, waiting for him 
to start it all over again, but he had other things on his mind. His 
normally ruddy cheeks were pale as tallow and his forehead was 
beaded with perspiration. I darted from my chair barely in time 
to catch him as he fell sideways to the floor. 


IJ 


Bob Pitman had been a white-haired, apple-cheeked old gen- 
tleman when he was steering me through boyhood illnesses, and 
he appeared not to have aged any further in the interim. He 
lived alone in an unfashionably large house, still wore a conserva- 
tive dark suit with a watch-chain’s gold parabola spanning the 
vest, played chess as much as possible and drank specially- 
imported non-blended Scotch. The sight of his square hands, 
with their ridged and slab-like fingernails, moving over Sammy’s 
sleeping figure comforted me even before he stood up and folded 
the stethoscope. 

“The boy has eaten something he shouldn't,” he said, drawing 
the covers up to Sammy’s chin. 

“But he'll be all right?” May and I spoke simultaneously. 

“Right as rain.” 

“Thank God,” May said and sat down very suddenly. I knew 
she had been thinking about her mother and wondering if we 
were going to lose Sammy with as little warning. 

“You'd better get some rest.” Dr. Pitman looked at her with 
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kindly severity. “Young Sammy here will sleep all night, and you 
should follow his example. Take another of those caps I gave you 
this moming.” 

I'd forgotten about his earlier visit. “We seem to be monopoliz- 
ing your time today, Doctor.” 

“Just think of it as providing me with a little employment— 
everybody’s far too healthy these days.” He shepherded us out 
of Sammy’s room. “I'll call again in the morning.” 

May wasn’t quite satisfied—she was scrupulously hygienic in 
the kitchen and the idea that our boy had food poisoning was 
particularly unacceptable to her. “But what could Sammy have 
eaten, Doctor? We've had everything he’s had and were all 
right.” 

“It’s hard to say. When he brought up his dinner did you notice 
anything else there? Berries? Exotic candies?” 

“No. Nothing like that,” I said, “but they wouldn’t always be 
obvious, would they?” I put my arm around May’s shoulders and 
tried to force her to relax. She was rigid with tension and it came 
to me that if Sammy ever were to contract a fatal illness or be 
killed in an accident it would destroy her. We of the Twentieth 
Century have abandoned the practice of holding something in 
reserve when we love our children, assuming—as our ancestors 
would never have dared to do—that they will reach adulthood 
as a matter of course. 

The doctor—nodding and smiling and wheezing—exuded re- 
assurance for a couple more minutes before he left. When I took 
May to bed she huddled in the crook of my left arm, lonely in 
spite of our intimacy, and it was a long time before I was able to 
soothe her to sleep. 


Tn spite of her difficulty in getting to sleep, or perhaps because 
of it, May failed to waken when I slipped out of the bed early 
next morning. I went into Sammy’s room, and knew immediately 
that something was wrong. His breathing was noisy and rapid as 
that of a pup which has been running. I went to the bed. He was 
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unconscious, mouth wide open in the ghastly breathing, and his 
forehead hotter than I would have believed it possible for a hu- 
man’s to be. 

Fear spurted coldly in my guts as I turned and ran for 
the phone. I dialed Dr. Pitman’s number. While it was ringing I 
debated shouting upstairs to waken May, but far from being able 
to help Sammy she would probably have become hysterical. I 
decided to let her sleep as long as possible. After a seemingly 
interminable wait the phone clicked. 

“Dr. Pitman speaking.” The voice was sleepy. 

“This is George Ferguson. Sammy’s very ill. Can you get over 
here right away?” I babbled a description of the symptoms. 

“Tl be right there.” The sleepiness had left his voice. I hung up, 
opened the front door wide so that the doctor could come 
straight in, then went back upstairs and waited beside the bed. 
Sammy’s hair was plastered to his forehead and his every breath 
was accompanied by harsh metallic clicks in his throat. My mind 
became an anvil for the hammer blows of the passing seconds. 
Bleak eons went by before I heard Dr. Pitman’s footsteps on the 
stair. 

He came into the room, looking uncharacteristically dishev- 
eled, took one look at Sammy and lifted him in his arms in a co- 
coon of bedding. 

“Pneumonia,” he said tersely. “The boy will have to be hos- 
pitalized immediately.” 

Somehow I managed to speak. “Pneumonia! But you said he'd 
eaten something.” 

“There’s no connection between this and what was wrong yes- 
terday. There’s a lightning pneumonia on the move across the 
country.” 

“Oh. Shall I ring for an ambulance?” 

“No. I'll drive him to the clinic myself. The streets are clear at 
this hour of the morning and we'll make better time.” He carried 
Sammy towards the door with surprising ease. 

“Wait. ’'m coming with you.” 
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“You could help more by phoning the clinic and alerting them, 
George. Where’s your wife?” 

“Still asleep—she doesn’t know.” I had almost forgotten about 
May. 

He raised his eyebrows, paused briefly on the landing. “Ring 
the clinic first, tell them I’m coming, then waken your wife. Don’t 
Jet her get too worried, and don’t get too tensed up yourself—I've 
an emergency oxygen kit in the car, and Sammy should be all 
right once we get him into an intensive care unit.” 

I nodded gratefully, watching my son’s blindly lolling face as 
he was carried down the stairs, then went to the phone and called 
the clinic. The people I spoke to sounded both efficient and sym- 
pathetic, and it was only a matter of seconds before I was sprint- 
ing upstairs to waken May. She was sitting on the edge of the 
bed as I entered the room. 

“George?” Her voice was cautious. “What's happening?” 

“Sammy has pneumonia. Dr. Pitman’s driving him to the clinic 
now, and he’s going to be well taken care of.” I was getting 
dressed as I spoke, praying she would be able to take the news 
with some semblance of calm. She stood up quietly and began to 
put on clothes, moving with mechanical exactitude, and when I 
glimpsed her eyes I suddenly realized it would have been better 
had she screamed or thrown a fit. We went down to the car, 
shivering in the thick gray air of the October morning, and drove 
towards the clinic. At the end of the street I remembered I had 
left the front door of the house open, but didn’t turn back. I think 
Id done it deliberately, hoping—with a quasi-religious irration- 
ality—that we might be robbed and thus appease the Fates, di- 
verting their attention from Sammy. There was little traffic on the 
roads but I drove at moderate speed, aware that I had virtually 
no power of concentration for anything extraneous to the domes- 
tic tragedy. May sat beside me and gazed out the windows with 
the air of a child reluctantly returning from a long vacation. 

It was with a sense of surprise that, on turning into the clinic 
grounds, I saw Dr. Pitman’s blue Buick sliding to a halt under 
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the canopy of the main entrance. In my estimation he should 
have been a good ten minutes ahead of us. May’s fingers clawed 
into my thigh as she saw the white bundle being lifted out and 
carried into the building by a male nurse. I parked close to the 
entrance, heedless of painted notices telling me the space was for 
doctors only, and we ran into the dimness of the reception hall. 
There was no sign of Sammy, but Dr. Pitman was waiting for us. 

“You just got here,” I accused. “What held you up?” 

“Be calm, George. Getting into a panic won't help things in the 
least.” He urged us towards a row of empty chairs. “Nothing held 
me back—I was driving with one hand and feeding your boy 
oxygen with the other.” 

“Tm sorry, it’s just. . . How is he?” 

“Still breathing, and that’s the main thing. Pneumonia’s never 
to be taken lightly—especially this twelve-hour variety we've been 
getting lately—but there’s every reason for confidence.” 

May stirred slightly at that—I think she had been expecting to 
hear the worst—but I had a conviction Dr. Pitman was merely 
trying to let us down as gently as he could. He had always had 
an uncompromisingly level stare, but now his gaze kept sliding 
away from mine. We waited a long time for news of Sammy’s 
condition, and on the few occasions when I caught Dr. Pitman 
looking directly at me his eyes were strangely like those of a man 
in torment. 

I thought, too, that he was relieved when one of the doctors 
on the staff of the clinic used all his authority to persuade May it 
would be much better for everybody if she waited at home. 


Ill 


The house was lonely that evening. May had refused sedation 
and was sitting with the telephone, nursing it in her lap, as though 
it might at any minute speak with Sammy’s own voice. I made 
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sandwiches and coffee but she wouldn’t eat, and this somehow 
made it impossible for me to take anything. Tiny particles of 
darkness came drifting at dusk, gathering in all the corners and 
passageways of the house, and I finally realized I would have to 
get out under the sky. May nodded abstractedly when I told her 
I was going for a short walk. I switched on all the lights in the 
lounge before leaving, but when I looked back from the sidewalk 
she had turned them off again. 

Go ahead, I raged. Sit in the darkness—a lot of good that will 
do him. 

My anger subsided when I remembered that May was at least 
clinging to hope; whereas I had resigned myself, betraying my 
own son by not daring to believe he would recover in case I'd be 
hurt once more. I walked quickly but aimlessly, trying to think 
practical thoughts about how long Id be absent from the drafting 
office where I worked, and if the contract I was part way through 
could be taken over by another man. But instead I kept seeing 
my boy’s face, and at times sobbed aloud to the uncomprehend- 
ing quietness of suburban avenues. 

I don’t know what took me in the direction of the old Guthrie 
place—perhaps some association between it and dark forces 
threatening Sammy—but there it was, looming up at the end of a 
short cul-de-sac, looking exactly as it had done when I was at 
school. The stray fingers of light reaching it from the road 
showed boarded-up windows, sagging gutters and unpainted 
boards which were silver-gray from exposure. I examined the 
building soberly, feeling echoes of the childhood dread it had 
once inspired. My theory about it having been renovated and put 
to use had been wrong, I realized—I'd been a victim of Sammy’s 
hyperactive imagination and mischievousness. 

I was turning away when I noticed fresh car tracks in the gravel 
of the leaf-strewn drive leading up to the house. Nothing very 
odd about that, I thought. Curiosity could lead anybody to drive 
up to the old pile for a closer look, and yet. . . 

Suddenly I could see apples in a tree at the rear of the house. 
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The fruit appeared as blobs of yellowish luminescence in the 
tree’s black silhouette, and I stared at them for several seconds 
wondering why the sight should fill me with unease. Then the 
answer came. At that distance from the street lights the apples 
should have been invisible, but they were glowing like dim fairy 
Janterns—which meant they were being illuminated from another, 
nearer source. This simple application of the inverse square law 
led me to the astonishing conclusion that there was a lighted 
window at the back of the Guthrie house. 

On the instant, I was a small boy again. I wanted to run away, 
but in my adult world there was no longer any place to which I 
could flee—and I was curious about what was going on in the old 
house. There was enough corroboration of Sammy’s story to make 
it clear that he had seen something. But old people sitting in big 
chairs? I went slowly and self-consciously through the drifts of 
moist leaves, inhaling the toadstool smell of decay, and moved 
along the side of the house towards crawling blackness. It seemed 
impossible that there could be anybody within those flaking walls 
—the light must have been left burning, perhaps weeks earlier, by 
a careless real estate man. 

I skirted a heap of rubbish and reached the back of the house. 
A board had been loosened on one of the downstairs windows, 
creating a small triangular aperture through which streamed a 
wan lemon radiance. I approached it quietly and looked in. The 
room beyond was lit by a naked bulb and contained perhaps 
eight armchairs, each of which was occupied by an old man or an 
old woman. Most were reading magazines, but one woman was 
knitting. My eyes took in the entire scene in a single sweep, then 
fastened on the awful, familiar face of the woman in the chair 
nearest the window. 

Sammy had been right—it was the face of his dead grand- 
mother. 

That was when the nightmare really began. The frightened 
child within me and the adult George Ferguson both agreed they 
had stumbled on something monstrous, and that adrenalin- 
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boosted flight was called for; yet—as in a nightmare—I was unable 
to do anything but move closer to the focus of horror. I stared 
at the old woman in dread. Her rawboned face, the lump beneath 
one ear, the very way she held her magazine—all these told me I 
was looking at May’s mother, Mrs. Martha Cummins, who had 
died suddenly of a brain hemorrhage more than two weeks 
earlier, and was buried in the family plot. 

Of its own accord, my right hand went snaking into the tri- 
angular opening and tapped the dusty glass. It was a timid ges- 
ture and none of the people within responded to the faint sound, 
but a second later one of the men raised his head briefly as he 
turned a page, and I recognized him. Joe Bryant, the caretaker 
at Sammy’s school. He had died a year ago of a heart attack. 

Explanation? I couldn’t conceive one, but I had to speak to the 
woman who appeared to be May’s mother. 

I turned away from the window and went to the black ree- 
tangle of the house’s rear door. It was locked in the normal way 
and further secured by a bolted-on padlock. A film of oil on its 
working parts told me the padlock was in good condition. I 
moved further along and tried another smaller window in what 
could have been the kitchen. It too was boarded up, but when I 
pulled experimentally at the short planks the whole frame moved 
slightly with a pulpy sound. A more determined tug brought the 
entire metal window frame clear of its surround of rotting wood, 
creating a dark opening. The operation was noisier than I had 
expected, but the house remained still and I set the window down 
against the wall. 

Part of my mind was screaming its dismay, but I used the win- 
dow frame as a ladder and climbed through onto a greasy com- 
plicated surface which proved to be the top of an old-fashioned 
gas stove. My cigarette lighter shed silver sparks as I flicked it on. 
Its transparent blue shoot of flame cast virtually no light, so I 
tore pages from my notebook and lit them. The kitchen was a 
shambles, and obviously not in use—a fact which, had I thought 
about it, would have increased my sense of alarm. A short cor- 
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ridor led from it in the general direction of the lighted room. 
Burning more pages, I went towards the room, freezing each 
time a bare floorboard groaned or a loose strip of wallpaper 
brushed my shoulder, and soon was able to discern a gleam of 
light coming from below a door. I gripped the handle firmly and, 
afraid to hesitate, flung open the door. The old people in the big 
armchairs turned their pink, lined faces towards mine. Mrs. Cum- 
mins stared at me, face lengthening with what could have been 
recognition or shock, 

“It’s George,” I heard myself say in the distance. “What's hap- 
pening here?” 

She stood up and her lips moved. “Nigi olon prittle o czanig 
sovisess!” On the final word the others jumped to their feet with 
strangely lithe movements. 

“Mrs. Cummins?” I said, “Mr. Bryant?” 

The old people set their magazines down, came towards the 
door and [ saw that their feet were bare. I backed out into the 
corridor, shaking my head apologetically, then turned to run. 
Could I get out through the small kitchen window quickly 
enough? A hand clawed down my back. I beat it off and ran in 
the direction opposite to the kitchen, guided by the light spilling 
from the room behind me. A door loomed up on my left. I burst 
through into pitch darkness, slammed it, miraculously found a 
key in the Jock and twisted it. The door quivered as something 
heavy thudded against the wood from the other side, and a 
woman's voice began an unnerving wail—thin, high, anxious. 

I groped for the light switch and turned it on, but nothing hap- 
pened. Afraid to take a step forward, I stared into the blackness 
that pressed against my face, gradually becoming aware of a 
faint soupy odor and a feeling of warmth. I guessed I was in a 
room at the front of the house and might be able to break out if 
only I could find a window. The wallpaper beside the switch had 
felt loose. I gripped a free edge, pulled off a huge swathe and 
rolled it into the shape of a torch while the hammering on the 
door grew more frantic. The blue cone of flame from my ciga- 
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rette lighter ignited the dry paper immediately. I held the torch 
high and got a flickering view of a large square room, a bank of 
electronic equipment along one wall, and a waist-high tank which 
occupied most of the floor space. The sweet soupy smell ap- 
peared to be coming from the dark liquid in the tank. I looked 
into it and saw a half-submerged thing floating face upwards. It 
was about the size of a seven-year-old boy and the dissolving 
jellied features had a resemblance to. . 

No! 

I screamed and threw the flaming torch from me, seeking my 
former state of blindness. The torch landed close to a wall and 
trailing streamers of wallpaper caught alight. I ran around the 
tank to a window, wadded its moldering drapes and smashed 
the glass outwards against the boards. The planking resisted the 
onslaught of my feet and fists for what seemed an eternity, then 
I was out in the cool fresh air and running, barely feeling the 
ground below my feet, swept along by the dark winds of night. 

When I finally looked back, blocks away, the sky above the old 
Guthrie place was already stained red, and clouds of angry sparks 
wheeled and wavered in the ascending smoke. 


IV 


How does one assimilate an experience like that? There were 
some aspects of the nightmare which my mind was completely 
unable to handle as I walked homewards, accompanied by the 
sound of distant fire sirens. There was, for example, the hard 
fact that I had started a fire in which at that very instant a group 
of old people could be perishing—but, somehow, I felt no guilt. 
In its place was a conviction that if the blaze hadn’t begun by 
accident I would have been entitled, obliged, to start one to rid 
the world of something which hadn’t any right to exist. There was 
no element of the religious in my thinking, because the final hor- 
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ror in the house’s front room had dispelled the aura of the super- 
natural surrounding the previous events. 

I had seen an array of electronic equipment—unfamiliar in 
type, but unmistakable—and I had seen a thing floating in a tank 
of heated organic-smelling fluid, a thing which resembled. . . 

No! Madness lay along that avenue of thought. Insupportable 
pain. 

What else had I stumbled across? Granny Cummins was dead 
—but she had been sitting in the back room of a disused house, 
and had spoken in a tongue unlike any language I'd ever heard. 
Joe Bryant was dead, for a year, yet he too had been sitting under 
that naked bulb. My son was seriously ill in the hospital, and 
WE g og 

No! 

Retreating from monstrosities as yet unguessed, my mind pro- 
duced an image of Dr. Pitman. He had attended Granny Cum- 
mins. He had, I was almost certain, been the Bryants’ family 
doctor. He had attended Sammy that moming. He had been in 
my home the previous day—perhaps when Sammy had come in 
and spoken of seeing people in the old Guthrie place. My mind 
then threw up another image—that of the long-barreled .22 target 
pistol lying in a drawer in my den. I began to walk more quickly. 

On reaching home the first impression was that May had gone 
out, but when I went in she was sitting in exactly the same place 
in the darkness of the lounge. I glanced at my watch and dis- 
covered that, incredibly, only forty minutes had passed since I 
had gone out. That was all the time it had taken for reality to 
rot and dissolve. 

“May?” I spoke from the doorway. “Did the clinic call?” 

A long pause. “No.” 

“Don't you want the light on?” 

Another pause. “No.” 

This time I didn’t mind, because the darkness concealed the 
fact that my clothes were smeared with dirt and blood from my 
damaged hands. I went upstairs, past the aching emptiness of 
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Sammy’s room, washed in cold water, taped my knuckles and put 
on fresh clothes. In my den J discovered that the saw-handled 
target pistol was never meant for concealment, but I was able to 
tuck it into my belt on the left side and cover it fairly well with 
my jacket. Coming downstairs, I hesitated at the door of the 
lounge before telling May I was going out again. She nodded 
without speaking, without caring what I might do. If Sammy 
died she would die too—not physically, not clinically, but just as 
surely—which meant that two important lives depended on my 
actions of the next hour. 

I went out and found the atmosphere of the night had changed 
to one of feverish excitement. The streets were alive with cars, 
pedestrians, running children, all converging on the gigantic bon- 
fire which had appeared, gratuitously, to turn a dull evening into 
an event. Two blocks away to the south the old Guthrie house 
was an inferno which streaked the windows of the entire neigh- 
borhood with amber and gold. Its timbers, exploding in ragged 
volleys, were fireworks contributing to the Fourth of July atmos- 
phere. A group of small boys scampering past me whooped with 
glee, and one part of my mind acknowledged that I had made a 
major contribution to the childish lore of the district. Legends 
would be born tonight, to be passed in endless succession from 
the mouths of ten-year-olds to the ears of five-year-olds. The 
night the old Guthrie place burned down. 

Dr. Pitman lived only a mile from me, and I decided it would 
be almost as quick and a lot less conspicuous to go on foot. I 
walked automatically, trying to balance the elements of reality, 
nightmare and carnival, and reached the doctor’s home in a little 
over ten minutes. His Buick was sitting in the driveway and lights 
were showing in the upper windows of the house. I looked 
around carefully—the fire was further away now and neighbors 
were less likely to be distracted by it—before stepping into the 
shadowed drive and approaching the front door. It burst open 
just as I was reaching the steps and Dr. Pitman came running out, 
still struggling on his coat. I reached for the pistol but there was 
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no need to bring it into view, for he stopped as soon as he saw 
me. 

“George!” His face creased with concern. “What brings you 
here? Is it your boy?” 

“You've guessed it.” I put my hand on his chest and pushed 
him back into the orange-lit hall. 

“What is this?” He surged against my hand with surprising 
strength and I had to fight to contain him. “You're acting a little 
strangely, George.” 

“You made Sammy sick,” I told him. “And if you don’t make 
him well again Tl kill you.” 

“Hold on, George—I told you not to get overwrought.” 

“Tm not overwrought.” 

“But why should I... ?” 

“That's enough!” I shouted at him, almost losing control. “I 
know you're making Sammy ill, and I’m going to make you stop.” 

“But why should I. . . ?” 

“Because he was in back of the old Guthrie place and saw too 
much—that’s why.” J pushed harder on his chest and he took a 
step backwards into the hall. 

“The Guthrie house! No, George, no!” 

Until that moment [ had been half-prepared to back down, to 
accept the idea that I'd gone off the rails with worry, but his face 
became a slack gray mask. The strength seemed to leave his body, 
making him smaller and older. 

“Yes, the old Guthrie place.” I closed the door behind me. 
“What do you do there, Doctor?” 

“Listen, George, I can’t talk to you now—I’ve just heard there’s 
a fire in the district and I’ve got to go to it. My help will be 
needed.” Dr. Pitman drew himself up into a semblance of the 
authoritative figure I had once known, and tried to push past me. 

“Youre too late,” I said blocking his way. “The place went up 
like a torch. Your equipment’s all gone.” I paused and stared into 
his eyes. “They are all gone.” 

“I. . . [don’t know what you mean.” 
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“The things you make. The things which look like people, but 
which aren't because the original people are dead. Those are all 
gone, doctor—burnt up.” I was shooting wildly in the dark, but I 
could tell some of my words were finding a mark and I pressed 
on. “I was there, and I’ve seen it, and I'll tell the whole world—so 
Sammy isn’t alone now. His death won't cover up anything. Do 
you hear me, Doctor?” 

He shook his head, then walked away from me and went up 
the broad carpeted stair. IJ reached for the pistol, changed my 
mind and ran after him, catching him just as he reached the land- 
ing. He brushed my hands away. Using all my strength, I bun- 
dled him against the wall with my forearm pressed across his 
throat, determined to force the truth out of him—no matter what 
it might be. He twisted away, I grabbed again, we overbalanced 
and went on a jarring rollercoaster ride down the stairs, bouncing 
and flailing, caroming off wall and bannisters. Twice on the way 
down J felt, and heard, bones breaking; and I lay on the hall floor 
a good ten seconds before being certain they weren't mine. 

I raised myself on one arm and looked down into Dr. Pitman’s 
face. His teeth were smeared with blood and for a moment J felt 
the beginnings of doubt. He was an old man, and supposing he 
genuinely hadn't understood a word I had been saying. . . 

“You've done it now, George,” he whispered. “You've finished 
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us. 


“What do you mean?” 
“There’s one thing I want you to believe. . . we never harmed 
anybody ... weve seen too much pain for that ...” He 


coughed and a transparent crimson film spanned his lips. 

“What are you saying?” 

“It was to be a very quiet, very gradual invasion . . . invasion’s 
the wrong word . . . no conquest or displacement intended . . . 
physical journey from our world virtually impossible . . . we 
observed incurably ill humans, terminal cases . . . built dupli- 
cates and substituted them. . . that way we too could live nor- 
mally, almost normally, for a while. . . until death returned. . .” 
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“Dr. Pitman,” I said desperately, “you’re not making sense.” 

“Tm not real Dr. Pitman. . . he died many years ago. . . first 
subject in this town—a doctor is in best position for our. . . I was 
skorded—you have no word for it—transmitted into a duplicate 
ouhisibody - 

The hall floor seemed to rock beneath me. “Youre saying 
you're from another planet!” 

“That's right, George.” 

“But, for God’s sake, why? Why would anybody. . . ?” 

“Just be thankful you can’t imagine the circumstances which 
made such a project ... desirable.” His body convulsed with 
sudden pain. 

“I still don’t understand,” I pleaded. “Why should you dupli- 
cate the bodies of dying people if it means being locked in an 
old house for the rest of your life?” 

“Usually it doesn’t mean that . . . we substitute and integrate 
. . . the dying person appears to recover. . . but the duplication 
process takes time, and sometimes the subject dies suddenly, at 
home, providing us with no chance to take his place. . . and 
there can be no going back. . .” 

I froze as a brilliant golden light flooded through the hall. It 
was followed by the sound of wheels on gravel and I realized 
a car had pulled into the driveway of the house. The man I 
knew as Dr. Pitman closed his eyes and sighed deeply, with an 
awful finality. 

“But what about Sammy?” I shook the inert figure. “You’ve 
told me nothing about my son.” 

The eyes blinked open, slowly, and in spite of the pain there I 
saw—kindness. “It was all a mistake, George.” His voice was dis- 
tant as he attempted more of the broken sentences. “I had no 
idea he had been around the old house. . . aren't like you—we’re 
bad organizers ... nald denbo sovisegg ... sorry... I had 
nothing to do with his illness. . .” 

A car door slammed outside, I wanted to run, but there was 
one more question which had to be asked. “I was in the old 
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house. I saw the tank and. . . something . . . which looked like 
a boy. Does that mean Sammy’s dying? That you were going to 
replace him?” 

“Sammy's going to be all right, George . . . though at first I 
wasn't hopeful . . . J haven’t known you and May as Jong as Dr. 
Pitman did, but I’m very fond of . . . I knew May couldn’t take 
the loss, so I arranged a substitution . . . tentatively, you under- 
stand, kleyl nurr ... not needed now ... Sammy will be 
fine. . .” He tried to smile at me and blood welled up between 
his lips just as the doorbell rang with callous stridency. 

I stared down at the tired, broken old man with—in spite of 
everything—a curious sense of regret. What kind of hell had he 
been born into originally? What conditions would prompt any- 
body to make the journey he had made for such meagre rewards? 
The bell rang again and I opened the door. 

“Call an ambulance,” I said to the stranger on the steps. “Dr. 
Pitman seems to have fallen down the stairs—I think he’s dying.” 


Vv 


It was quite late when the police cruiser finally dropped me 
outside my home, but the house was ablaze with light. I thanked 
the sergeant who had driven me from the mortuary where they 
had taken the body of Dr. Pitman (I couldn’t think of him by any 
other name) and hurried along the white concrete of the path to 
the door. The lights seemed to signal a change in May’s mood 
but I was afraid to begin hoping, in case. . 

“George!” May met me at the door, dressed to go out, face 
pale but jubilant. “Where’ve you been? I tried everywhere. The 
clinic called me half an hour ago. You've been out for hours. Sam- 
my’s feeling better and he’s asking to see us. I brought the car out 
for you. Should I drive? We're allowed in to see him, andI.. .” 

“Slow down, May. Slow down.” I put my arms around her, 
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feeling the taut gratification in her slim body, and made her go 
over the story again. She spilled it out eagerly. 

Sammy’s response to drug treatment had been dramatic and 
now he was fully conscious and asking for his parents. The senior 
doctor had decided to bend regulations a little and let us in to 
talk with the boy for a few minutes. A starshell of happiness 
burst behind my eyes as May spoke, and a minute later we were 
on our way to the clinic. A big moon, the exact color of a candle 
flame, was rising behind the rooftops, trees were stirring gently 
in their sleep, and the red glow from the direction of the Guthrie 
house had vanished. May was at the wheel, driving with zestful 
competence, and for the first time in hours the pressure was off 
me. 

I relaxed into the seat and discovered I had forgotten to rid 
myself of the pistol which had nudged my ribs constantly the 
whole time I was talking to the police. It was on the side next to 
May so there was little chance of slipping it into the glove com- 
partment unnoticed. Shame at having carried the weapon, plus a 
desire not to alarm May in any way after what she had been 
through, made me decide to keep it out of sight a little longer. 
Suddenly very tired, I closed my eyes and allowed the mental 
backwash of the night’s events to carry me away. 

The disjointed fragments from Dr. Pitman made an unbelieva- 
ble story when pieced together, yet I had seen the ghastly proof. 
There was something macabre about the idea of the group of 
alien beings, duplications of dead people, cooped up in a dingy 
room in a disused house, patiently waiting to die. The memory 
of seeing Granny Cummins’ face again, two weeks after her fu- 
neral, was going to take a long time to fade. She, the duplicate, 
had recognized me, which meant that the copying technique 
used by the aliens was incredibly detailed, extending right down 
to the arrangement of the brain cells. Presumably, the only physi- 
cal changes they would introduce would be improvements—if a 
person was dying of cancer the duplicate would be cancer-free. 
Aging muscles might be strengthened—Dr. Pitman and those who 
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had been in the house all moved with exceptional ease. But 
would they have been able to escape the fire? Perhaps some code 
of their own would not allow them to leave the house, even under 
peril of death, unless a place had been prepared to enable them 
to enter our society without raising any alarms. . 

The aliens may have a code of ethics, 1 thought, but could I 
permit them to come among us unhindered? For that matter, had 
I any idea how far their infiltration had proceeded? I'd been told 
that Dr. Pitman was the first subject in this town—did that mean 
the invasion covered the entire state? The country? The world? 
There was also the question of its intensity. The dying man had 
said the substitution technique failed when a person’s death oc- 
curred suddenly at home, which implied the clinic was well in- 
filtrated—but how thoroughly? Would there come a day when 
every old person in the world, and a proportion of younger peo- 
ple as well, would be substitutes? 

Street lights flicking past the car pulled redly through my 
closed eyelids, and fresh questions pounded in my mind to the 
same rhythm. Could I believe anything “Dr. Pitman” had said 
about the aliens’ objectives? True, he had appeared kind, gen- 
uinely concerned about Sammy and May—but how did one 
interpret facial expressions controlled by a being who may once 
have possessed an entirely different form? Another question came 
looming—and something in my subconscious cowered away from 
it—why, if secrecy was so vital to the aliens’ scheme, had “Dr. 
Pitman” told me the whole fantastic story? Had he been manipu- 
lating me in some way I had not yet begun to understand? Once 
again I saw my son’s face blindly lolling as he was carried down 
the stairs, and a fear greater than any I had known before began 
to unfold its black petals. 

I jerked my eyes open, unwilling to think any further. 

“Poor thing—you're tired,” May said. “You keep everything 
bottled up, and it takes far more out of you that way.” 

I nodded. She’s mothering me, I thought. She’s happy, serene, 
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confident again—and it’s because our boy is getting better. Sam- 
mys life is her life. 

May slowed the car down. “Here we are, We mustn’t stay too 
long—it’s very good of Dr. Milligan even to let us in at this time.” 

I remembered Dr. Milligan—tall, stooped and old. Another Dr. 
Pitman? Jt came to me suddenly that I had told May nothing at 
all about the events of the evening, but before I could work out a 
suitably edited version we were getting out of the car. I decided 
to leave it till later. In contrast to the boisterous leaf-scented air 
outside, the atmosphere in the clinic seemed inert, dead. The 
reception office was empty but a blond young doctor with an 
in-twisted foot limped up to us, then beckoned to a staff nurse 
when we gave our names. The nurse, a tall woman with mottled 
red forearms, ushered us into the elevator and pressed the button 
for the third floor. 

“Samuel is making exceptional progress,” she said to May. 
“He’s a very strong little boy.” 

“Thank you.” May nodded gratefully. “Thank you.” 

I wanted to change the subject, because Sammy had never 
appeared particularly strong to my eyes, and the loathsome 
blossom of fear was fleshing its leaves within me. “How’s business 
been tonight?” 

“Quiet, for once. Very quiet.” 

“Oh. I heard there was a fire.” 

“It hasn't affected us.” 

“That’s fine,” I said vaguely. If the aliens were constructed 
with precisely the same biological blocks as humans their remains 
would appear like those of normal fire victims. There'll be hell to 
pay, I told myself and desperately tried to adhere to that line of 
thought, but the black flower was getting bigger now, unman- 
ageable, reaching out to swallow me. Biological building blocks— 
where did they come from? The dark soupy liquid in the tank— 
was it of synthetic or natural origin? The thing I'd seen floating 
in there—was it a body being constructed? 
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Or was it being dissolved and fed into a stockpile of organic 
matter? 

Had I seen my son’s corpse? 

Other thoughts came yammering and cavorting like demons. 
“Dr. Pitman” had taken Sammy to the clinic in his own car, but 
he had been strangely delayed in arriving. Obviously he had 
taken the boy to the Guthrie place. Why? Because, according to 
his own dying statement, he had despaired of Sammy’s life, 
wanted to spare May the shock of losing her son and had ar- 
ranged for a substitution—just in case. Altruistic. Unbelievably 
altruistic. How gullible did “Dr. Pitman” think I was going to be? 
If Sammy had died naturally, or had been killed, and replaced by 
a being from beyond the stars I was going to make trouble for the 
aliens. I was going to shout and bum and kill. . . 

With an effort I controlled the sudden trembling in my limbs 
as the nurse opened the door to a small private room. The shaded 
light within showed Sammy sleeping peacefully in a single bed. 
My heart ached with the recognition of the flesh of my flesh. 

“You may go in for a minute, but just a minute,” the nurse said. 
Her eyes lingered for a moment on May’s face and something 
she saw there prompted her to remain in the corridor while we 
went into the room. Sammy was pale but breathing easily. The 
skin of his forehead shone with gold borrowed from last summer's 
sun. May held my arm with both hands as we stood beside the 
bed. 

“He’s all right,” she breathed. “Oh, George—I would have 
died.” 

At the sound of her voice Sammy’s eyelids seemed to flicker 
slightly, but he remained still) May began to sob, silently and 
effortlessly, adjusting emotional potentials. 

“Take it easy, hon,” I said. “He’s all right, remember.” 

“I know, but I felt it was all my fault.” 

“Your fault?” 

“Yes. Yesterday at dinner he made me so angry by talking that 
way about my mother. . . I said I wanted him to drop dead.” 
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“That’s being silly.” 

“I know, but I said it, and you should never say anything like 
that incase...” 

“Fate isn’t so easily tempted,” I said with calm reasonableness 
I had no right to assume. “Besides you didn’t mean it. Every par- 
ent knows that when a kid starts wearing you down you can say 
anything,” 

Sammy’s eyes opened wide. “Mom?” 

May dropped to her knees. “I’m here, Sammy. I’m here.” 

“I’m sorry IJ made you mad.” His voice was small and drowsy. 

“You didn’t make me mad, darling.” She took his hand and 
pressed her lips to it. 

“I did. I shouldn’t have talked that way about seeing Gran.” 
He shifted his gaze to my face. “It was all a stupid joke like Dad 
said. I never saw Granny Cummins anywhere.” His eyes were 
bright and deliberate, holding mine. 

I took a step back from the bed and the black flower, which 
had been poised and waiting, closed its hungry petals around 
me. Sammy, my Sammy, had seen the duplicate of Granny Cum- 
mins in the old Guthrie place—and no amount of punishment or 
bribery would have got him to back down on that point. Unlike 
me, my son had never compromised in his whole life. 

Of its own accord, my right hand slid under my jacket and 
settled on the butt of the target pistol. My boy was dead and 
this—right here and now—was the time to begin avenging him. 

But I looked down on May’s bowed, gently shaking shoulders, 
and all at once I understood why “Dr. Pitman” had told me the 
whole story. Had the macabre scenes in the Guthrie place re- 
mained a mystery to me, had J not understood their purpose, I 
could never have remained silent. Eventually I would have had 
to go to the police, start investigations, cause trouble. . . 

Now I knew that the very first casualty of any such action 
would be May—she would be destroyed, on learning the truth, 
as surely as if I had put a bullet through her head. My hand 
moved away from the butt of the pistol. 

Sammy's life, I thought, is her life. 
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In a way it isn’t a bad thing to be the compromising type—it 
makes life easier not only for yourself but for those around you. 
May smiles a lot now and she is very happy over the way Sammy 
has grown up to be a handsome, quick-minded fourteen-year-old. 
The discovery of a number of “human” remains in the ashes of 
the Guthrie house was a nine-day wonder in our little town, but 
I doubt if May remembers it now. As I said, she smiles a lot. 

I still think about my son, of course, and occasionally it occurs 
to me that if May were to die, say in an accident, all restraints 
would be removed from me. But the years are slipping by and 
there’s no sign of the human race coming to harm as a result of 
the quiet invasion. For all I know it never amounted to anything 
more than a local phenomenon, an experiment which didn’t quite 
work out. 

And when I look at Sammy growing up tall and straight—look- 
ing so much like his mother—it is easy to convince myself that I 
could have made a mistake. After all, I’m only human. 
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Isaac Asimov's novelette about a future when space ex- 
ploration projects are having trouble getting funds seems even 
more pertinent now than when it was first published a year 
ago. The conflict here is between exploring space and explor- 
ing the vast reaches of Earth's oceans; the advocates of each 
have very strong feelings about their choices. At least one has 
a drastic solution in mind, 


STEPHEN DEMEREST gazed up at the textured sky. He found the 
blue opaque and revolting. 

He had unwarily looked at the sun, for there was nothing to 
blank it out automatically, and had snatched his eyes away in 
panic. He had not been blinded, but his vision swam with after- 
images. Even the sun was washed out. 

Involuntarily, he thought of Ajax’s prayer in Iliad: Make the 
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sky clear, grant us to see with our eyes! Kill us in the light, since 
it is thy pleasure to kill us! 

Demerest thought: Kill us in the light. . . 

Kill us in the clear light on the Moon, where the sky is black 
and sojt, where the stars shine brightly, where the cleanliness 
and purity of vacuum sharpen the sight. . . 

—Not in this low-clinging, fuzzy blue. 

He shuddered. The shudder was physical and real—it shook 
his lanky body and he was annoyed. He was going to die. He was 
sure of it. And not under this blue sky but under black—and no 
sky. 

It was as though in answer to that thought that the ferry pilot, 
short, swarthy, crisp-haired, came up to him and said, “Ready for 
the black, Mr. Demerest?” 

Demerest nodded. He towered over the other as he did over 
most of the men of Earth. They were thick, all of them, and took 
their short, low steps with ease. He himself had to feel his foot- 
steps, guide them through the air—even the impalpable bond 
that held him to the ground was textured. 

“I'm ready,” he said. He took a deep breath and deliberately 
repeated his earlier glance at the sun. It stood low in the morning 
sky, washed out by dusty air, and he knew it wouldn’t blind him. 
He didn’t think he would ever see it again. 

He had never seen a bathyscaphe before. He tended to think 
of it in terms of prototypes—an oblong balloon with a spherical 
gondola beneath. It was as though he persisted in thinking of 
space-flight in terms of tons of fuel spewed backward in fire and 
an irregular module feeling its way, spiderlike, toward the Lunar 
surface. 

The bathyscaphe was not like the image in his thoughts at all. 
Under its skin it might still be buoyant bag and gondola but it 
was all engineered sleekness now. 

“My name is Javan,” said the ferry pilot, “Omar Javan.” 

“Javan?” 

“Queer name to you? I’m Iranian by descent—Earthman by 
persuasion. Once you get down there nationalities cease to mat- 
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ter.” He grinned and his complexion grew darker against the even 
whiteness of his teeth. “If you don’t mind, well be starting in a 
minute. You'll be my only passenger so I guess you carry weight.” 

“Yes,” said Demerest, dryly, “at least a hundred pounds more 
than I’m used to.” 

“You're from the Moon? J thought you had a queer walk on 
you. I hope it’s not uncomfortable.” 

“It’s not exactly comfortable but I manage. We exercise for 
this.” 

“Well, come on board.” He stood aside and let Demerest walk 
down the gangplank. “I wouldn’t go to the Moon myself.” 

“You go to Ocean-Deep.” 

“About fifty times, so far. That's different.” 

Demerest got on board. The space was cramped but he didn’t 
mind that. The ’scaphe’s interior might be a space module's ex- 
cept that it was more—well, textured. There was that word again. 
The overriding feeling was that mass didn’t matter. Mass was 
held up—it did not have to be hurled up. 

They were still on the surface. The blue sky could be seen 
greenishly through the clear thick glass. 

Javan said, “You don’t have to be strapped in. There’s no ac- 
celeration. Smooth as oil, the whole thing. It won't take long— 
just about an hour. You can’t smoke.” 

“T don’t smoke,” said Demerest. 

“I hope you don’t have claustrophobia.” 

“Moonmen don’t have claustrophobia.” 

“All that open—” 

“Not in our cavern. We live in a”—he groped for the phrase— 
“Lunar-Deep, a hundred feet deep.” 

“A hundred feet?” The pilot seemed amused but he didn’t 
smile. “We're slipping down now.” 

The interior of the gondola was fitted into angles but here and 
there a section of wall beyond the instruments seemed to be an 
extension of his arms—his eyes and hands moved over them 
lightly, almost lovingly. 

“We're all checked out,” he said, “but I like a last minute look- 
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over—welll be facing a thousand atmospheres down there.” His 
finger touched a contact, and the round door closed massively 
inward and pressed against the beveled rim it met. “The higher 
the pressure, the tighter that will hold. Take your last look at sun- 
light, Mr. Demerest.” 

The light still shone through the thick glass of the window. 
It was wavering now; there was water between the sun and 
themselves now. 

“The last look?” said Demerest. 

Javan snickered. “Not the last look. I mean for the trip. I sup- 
pose you've never been on a bathyscaphe before.” 

“No, I haven't. Have many?” 

“Very few,” admitted Javan. “But don’t worry. It’s just an un- 
derwater balloon. We've introduced a million improvements since 
the first bathyscaphe. We're nuclear-powered now and we can 
move freely by water jet up to certain limits—but cut it down to 
basics and it’s still a spherical gondola under buoyancy tanks. 
And it’s still towed out to sea by a mother ship because it needs 
what power it carries too badly to waste any on surface travel. 
Ready?” 

The supporting cable of the mother ship flicked away and 
the bathyscaphe settled lower, then lower still, as seawater fed 
into the buoyancy tanks. For a few moments, caught in surface 
currents, it swayed, and then there was nothing. Neither sense of 
motion nor lack of it. The bathyscaphe sank slowly through a 
deepening green. 

Javan relaxed. 

He said, “John Bergen is head of Ocean-Deep. You're going to 
see him?” 

“That's right.” 

“He’s a nice guy. His wife’s with him.” 

“She is?” 

“Oh, sure. They have women down there. There’s a bunch down 
there, fifty people. Some stay for months.” 

Demerest put his finger on the narrow and nearly invisible 
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seam where door met wall. He took it away and looked at it. He 
said, “It's oily.” 

“Silicony, really. The pressure squeezes some out. It’s supposed 
to. Don’t worry. Everything’s automatic. Everything’s fail safe. 
The first sign of malfunction, any malfunction at all, our ballast 
is released and up we go.” 

“You mean nothing’s ever happened to these bathyscaphes?” 

“What can happen?” The pilot looked sidewise at his pas- 
senger. “Once you get too deep for sperm whales, there’s nothing 
that can go wrong.” 

“Sperm whales?” Demerest’s thin face creased in a frown. 

“Sure. They dive as deep as half a mile. If they hit a bathy- 
scaphe—well, the walls of the buoyancy chambers aren't particu- 
larly strong. They don’t have to be, you know. They’re open to 
the sea and when the gasoline, which supplies the buoyancy, 
compresses, seawater enters.” 

Darkness became tangible. Demerest found his gaze fastened 
to the viewport. The inside of the gondola was lighted but it was 
dark in that window. And the darkness was not the darkness of 
space—it was thick, solid. 

Demerest said sharply, “Let's get this straight, Mr. Javan. You 
are not equipped to withstand the attack of a sperm whale. Pre- 
sumably, you are not equipped to withstand the attack of a giant 
squid. Have there been any actual incidents of that sort?” 

“Well, it’s like this—” 

“No games, please, and don’t try ragging the greenhorn. I am 
asking out of professional curiosity. I am head safety engineer at 
Luna City and I am asking what precautions this bathyscaphe 
can take against possible collision with large creatures.” 

Javan looked embarrassed. He muttered, “Actually, there have 
been no incidents.” 

“Are any expected? Even as a remote possibility?” 

“Anything is remotely possible. But actually sperm whales are 
too intelligent to monkey with us and giant squid are too shy.” 

“Can they see us?” 
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“Yes, of course. We're lit up.” 

“Do you have floodlights?” 

“We're already past the large-animal range but we have 
them. I'll turn them on for you.” 

Beyond the black of the window suddenly appeared a snow- 
storm, inverted, upward-falling. The blackness had come alive 
with stars in three-dimensional array and all moving upward. 

Demerest said, “What's that?” 

“Just crud. Organic matter. Small creatures. They float, don’t 
move much, and they catch the light. Were going down past 
them. They seem to be going up in consequence.” 

Demerest’s sense of perspective adjusted itself and he said, 
“Aren't we dropping too quickly.” 

“No, we're not. If we were I could use the nuclear engines if 
I wanted to waste power—or I could drop some ballast. I'll be 
doing that later but for now everything is fine. Relax, Mr. 
Demerest. The snow thins as we drive and we're not likely to see 
much in the way of spectacular life forms. There are small angler 
fish and such but they avoid us.” 

Demerest said, “How many do you take down at a time?” 

“I've had as many as four passengers in this gondola but that’s 
crowded. We can put two bathyscaphes in tandem and carry ten 
but that’s clumsy. What we really need are trains of gondolas, 
heavier on the nukes—the nuclear engines—and lighter on the 
buoyancy. Stuff like that is on the drawing board, they tell me. 
Of course, they’ve been telling me that for years.” 

“There are plans for large-scale expansion of Ocean-Deep, 
then?” 

“Sure, why not? We've got cities on the continental shelves 
—why not on the deep-sea bottom? The way I look at it, Mr. 
Demerest, where man can go he will go and he should go. The 
Earth is ours to populate and we will populate it. All we need 
to make the deep sea habitable are completely maneuverable 
’scaphes. The buoyancy chambers slow us, weaken us and com- 
plicate the engineering.” 
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“But they also save you, don’t they? If everything went 
wrong at once the gasoline on board would still float you to the 
surface. What would do that for you if your nuclear engines went 
wrong and you had no buoyancy?” 

“If it comes to that—you can’t expect to eliminate the chances 
of accident altogether, not even fatal ones.” 

“I know that very well,” said Demerest feelingly. 

Javan stiffened. The tone of his voice changed, “Sorry. Didn't 
mean anything by that. Tough about that accident.” 

Fifteen men and five women had died on the Moon. One of 
the individuals listed among the “men” had been fourteen years 
old. It had been pinned down to human failure. What could a 
head safety engineer say after that? 

“Yes,” he said. 

A pall dropped between the two men, a pall as thick and as 
turgid as the pressurized seawater outside. How could one allow 
for panic, distraction and depression all at once? There were the 
Moon Blues—stupid name—but they struck men at inconvenient 
times. When the Moon Blues came was not always noticeable 
but it made men torpid and slow to react. 

How many times had a meteorite come along and been 
averted or smothered or successfully absorbed? How many times 
had a Moonquake done damage and been held in check? How 
many times had human failure been backed up and compensated 
for? How many times had accidents not happened? 

But you don’t pay off on accidents not happening. Now twenty 
were dead. 


II 


Javan said—how many long minutes later?—“There are the 
lights of Ocean-Deep.” 
Demerest could not make them out at first. He didn’t know 
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where to look. Luminescent creatures had flicked past the win- 
dows twice before—at a distance and with the floodlight off again 
Demerest had thought them the first sign of Ocean-Deep. Now 
he saw nothing. 

“Down there,” said Javan, without pointing. He was busy now, 
slowing the drop and edging the ’scaphe sideways. 

Demerest could hear the distant sighing of the water jets, 
steam-driven, the steam formed by the heat of momentary bursts 
of fusion power. 

Demerest’s thought had a filmy transparency. It did not dis- 
tract him. 

Deuterium is their fuel and it’s all around them. Water is their 
exhaust and it’s allaround them. . . 

Javan was dropping some of his ballast, too, and began a kind 
of distant chatter. 

“The ballast used to be steel pellets and they were dropped by 
electromagnetic controls. Anywhere up to fifty tons of it were 
used in each trip, Conservationists worried about spreading 
rusting steel over the ocean floor—so we switched to metal 
nodules that are dredged up from the continental shelf. We put 
a thin layer of iron over them so they can still be electromagneti- 
cally handled and the ocean bottom gets nothing that wasn’t 
subocean to begin with. Cheaper, too. But when we get our real 
nuclear ’scaphes, we won't need ballast at all.” 

Demerest scarcely heard him. Ocean-Deep could be seen now. 
Javan had turned on his floodlight and far below was the muddy 
floor of the Puerto Rican Trench. Resting on that floor like a 
cluster of equally muddy pearls was the spherical conglomerate 
of Ocean-Deep. 

Each unit was a sphere such as the one in which Demerest 
was now sinking toward contact—but much larger. As Ocean- 
Deep expanded—expanded—expanded, new spheres were added. 

They're only five and a half miles from home, not a quarter of 
amillion... 

“How are we going to get through?” asked Demerest. 
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The ’scaphe had made contact. Demerest had heard the dull 
sound of metal against metal but for minutes afterward the 
only sound had been a kind of occasional scrape as Javan bent 
over his instruments in rapt concentration. 

“Don’t worry about that,” Javan said at last, in belated answer. 
“There’s no problem. The delay now is caused by my having to 
make sure we fit tightly. An electromagnetic joint holds at every 
point of a perfect circle-when the instruments read correctly 
we fit over the entrance door.” 

“Which then opens?” 

“It would if there were air on the other side. But there isn't. 
There’s seawater and that has to be driven out. Then we enter.” 

Demerest did not miss this point. He had come here on this, 
the last day of his life, to give that same life meaning and he 
intended to miss nothing. 

He said, “Why the added step? Why not keep the airlock—if 
that’s what it is—a real airlock and have air in it at all times.” 

“They tell me it’s a matter of safety,” said Javan. “Your 
specialty. The interface has equal pressure on both sides at all 
times, except when men are moving across. This door is the weak- 
est point of the whole system because it opens and closes—it has 
joints—it has seams. You know what I mean?” 

“I do,” murmured Demerest. He saw a logical flaw here and 
that meant there was a possible chink through which—but later. 

He asked, “Why are we waiting now?” 

“The lock is being emptied. The water is being forced out.” 

“By air.” 

“Hell, no. They can’t afford to waste air like that. It would 
take a thousand atmospheres to empty the chamber of its water 
and filling the chamber with air at that density, even temporarily, 
takes more air than they can afford to expend. Steam is what does 
i” 

“Of course. Yes.” 

Javan said cheerfully, “You heat the water. No pressure in the 
world can stop water from turning to steam at a temperature of 
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less than 374° C. And the steam forces the seawater out through 
a one-way valve.” 

“Another weak point,” said Demerest. 

“I suppose so. It’s never failed yet. The water in the lock is 
being pushed out now. When hot steam starts bubbling out the 
valve the process automatically stops and the lock is full of over- 
heated steam.” 

“And then?” 

“And then we have a whole ocean to cool it with. The tempera- 
ture drops and the steam condenses. Once that happens ordi- 
nary air can be let in at a pressure of one atmosphere. And then 
the door opens.” 

“How long must we wait?” 

“Not long. If anything were wrong sirens would be sounding. 
At least so they say. I never heard one in action.” 

Silence held for a few minutes. Then came a sudden sharp 
clap and a simultaneous jerk, 

Javan said, “Sorry, I should have warned you. I'm so used to 
it, I forgot. When the door opens a thousand atmospheres of 
pressure on the other side forces us hard against the metal of 
Ocean-Deep. No electromagnetic force can hold us hard enough 
to prevent that last hundredth-of-an-inch slam.” 

Demerest unclenched his fist and released his breath, 

He asked, “Is everything all right?” 

“The walls didn’t crack, if that’s what you mean. Jt sounds like 
doom, though, doesn’t it. It sounds even worse when I leave and 
the airlock fills up again. Be prepared for that.” 

But Demerest was suddenly weary. 

Let's get on with it—I don’t want to drag it out. 

He asked, “Do we go through now?” 

“We go through.” 

The opening in the ’scaphe wall was round and small—even 
smaller than the one through which they had originally entered. 
Javan went through it sinuously, muttering that it always made 
him feel like a cork in a bottle. 
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Demerest had not smiled since he entered the ’scaphe. Nor 
did he really smile now but a corner of his mouth quirked at the 
thought that a skinny Moonman would have no trouble. 

He went through also, feeling Javan’s hands firmly at his 
waist, helping him through. 

Javan said, “It’s dark in here. No point in introducing an ad- 
ditional weakness by wiring for lighting. But that’s why flashlights 
were invented.” 

Demerest found himself on a perforated walk, its stainless 
metallic surface gleaming dully. And through the perforations 
he could make out the wavering surface of water. 

He said, “The chamber hasn't been emptied.” 

“You can’t do any better, Mr. Demerest. If you're going to use 
steam to empty it you're left with that steam. And to get the 
pressures necessary to do the emptying that steam must be com- 
pressed to about one third the density of liquid water. When it 
condenses the chamber remains one third full of water—but it’s 
water at just one-atmosphere pressure. Come on, Mr. Demerest.” 

John Bergen’s face wasn’t entirely unknown to Demerest. Rec- 
ognition was immediate. Bergen, as head of Ocean-Deep for 
nearly a decade now, was a familiar face on the TV screens of 
Earth—just as the leaders of Luna City had become familiar. 

Demerest had seen the head of Ocean-Deep both flat and in 
three-dimensions, in black-and-white and in color. Seeing him in 
life added little. 

Like Javan, Bergen was short and thickset, opposite in structure 
to the traditional Lunar pattern of physiology. He was fairer than 
Javan by a good deal and his face was noticeably asymmetric, 
though his somewhat thick nose leaned a little to the right. 

He was not handsome. No Moonman would think he was. But 
then Bergen smiled and a sunniness emanated from him as he 
held out a large hand. 

Demerest extended his own thin one, steeling himself for a 
hard grip that did not come. Bergen shook hands and let go. 

He said, “I’m glad you're here. We don’t have much in the way 
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of luxury, nothing that will make our hospitality stand out. We 
can’t even declare a holiday in your honor but the spirit is there. 
Welcome!” 

“Thank you,” said Demerest softly. 

He remained unsmiling. He was facing the enemy and he 
knew it. Surely Bergen must know it also. His smile was hy- 
pocrisy. 

And at that moment a clang like metal against metal sounded 
deafeningly and the chamber shuddered. Demerest leaped back 
and staggered against the wall. 

Bergen did not budge. 

He said quietly, “That was the bathyscaphe unhitching and the 
waterclap of the airlock filling. Javan ought to have warned you.” 

Demerest panted and tried to make his racing heart slow. 

“Javan did warn me. But I was still caught by surprise.” 

Bergen said, “Well, it won't happen again for a while. We 
don’t often have visitors, you know. We're not equipped for it 
and fight off all kinds of big wheels who think a trip down here 
would be good for their careers. Politicians of all kinds, chiefly. 
Your case is different, of course.” 

Is it? 

Demerest wondered. It had been hard enough to get permis- 
sion to make the trip down. His superiors back at Luna City had 
not approved in the first place and had scouted the idea that a 
diplomatic interchange would be of any use (“diplomatic inter- 
change” was what they had called it), And when he had over- 
ridden them he had run into Ocean-Deep’s reluctance to receive 
him. 

Persistence alone had made his present visit possible. 

Bergen said, “I suppose you have your junketing problems on 
Luna City, too?” 

Demerest said, “Your average politician isn’t as anxious to 
make a half-million-mile roundtrip as he is to make a ten-mile 
one.” 

“I can see that,” agreed Bergen, “and it’s more expensive out 
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to the Moon, of course. In a way, this is the first meeting of inner 
and outer space. No ocean man has ever gone to the Moon as far 
as I know and youre the first Moonman to visit a subsea station 
of any kind. No Moonman has even been to one of the settle- 
ments on the continental shelf.” 

“It's a historic meeting, then,” said Demerest and tried to keep 
the sarcasm out of his voice. 

If any leaked through, Bergen showed no sign. 

He rolled up his sleeves as though to emphasize his atti- 
tude of informality (or the fact that they were very busy, so that 
there would be little time for visitors?) and asked, “Do you want 
coffee? I assume you've eaten. Would you like to rest before I 
show you around? Do you want to wash up, for that matter, as 
they say euphemistically?” 

For a moment curiosity stirred in Demerest; yet not entirely 
aimless curiosity. Everything involving the interface of Ocean- 
Deep with the outside world could be of importance. 

He spoke carefully. 

“How are sanitary facilities handled here?” 

“It’s cycled mostly—as on the Moon, I imagine. We can eject 
if we want to or have to. Man has a bad record of fouling the 
environment but as the only deep-sea station, what we eject does 
no perceptible damage. Adds organic matter.” 

He laughed. 

Demerest filed that away, too. Matter was ejected. Ejection 
mechanisms existed, Their workings might be of interest and he, 
as a safety engineer, had a right to exhibit interest. 

“Actually,” he said, “I’m comfortable at the moment. If youre 
busy—” 

“That’s all right. We're always busy but I’m the least so—if you 
see what I mean. Suppose I show you around. We've got over 
fifty units here, each as big as this one. 

Demerest looked about. He saw angles everywhere but 
beyond the furnishings and equipment he detected signs of the 
inevitable spherical outer wall. Fifty units! 
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“Build up,” went on Bergen, “over a generation of effort. The 
unit were standing in is actually the oldest and there’s been 
some talk of demolishing and replacing it. Some of the men say 
were ready for second-generation units but I'm not sure. It 
would be expensive—everything’s expensive down here—and get- 
ting money out of the Planetary Project Council is always a de- 
pressing experience.” 

Demerest felt his nostrils flare involuntarily and a spasm of 
anger shot through him. It was a thrust surely. Luna City’s miser- 
able record with the PPC must be well known to Bergen. 

But Bergen went on, unnoticing. 

‘Tm a traditionalist, too—just a little bit. This is the first deep- 
sea unit ever constructed. The first two people to remain over- 
night on the floor of an ocean trench slept here with nothing 
except a miserable portable fusion unit to work the escape hatch. 
I mean the airlock—we called it the escape hatch to begin with 
—and just enough controls for the purpose. Reguera and Tre- 
mont—those were the men. They never made a second trip to 
the bottom, either; stayed topside forever after, Well, they served 
their purpose and both are dead now. And here we are with fifty 
people and with six months as the usual tour of duty. I’ve spent 
only two weeks topside in the last year and a half.” 

He motioned vigorously to Demerest to follow him, slid open 
a door that moved evenly into a recess to give access to the next 
unit. Demerest paused to examine the opening. He could de- 
tect no seams between the adjacent units. 

Bergen took note and said, “When we add on units they're 
welded under pressure into the equivalent of a single piece of 
metal and then reinforced. We can’t take chances as I’m sure 
you understand. I have been given to understand that you're the 
chief safe—” 

Demerest cut him of. 

“Yes,” he said, “we on the Moon admire your safety record,” 

Bergen shrugged. 
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“We've been lucky. Our sympathy, by the way, on the rotten 
break you fellows had. I mean that fatal—” 

Demerest cut him off again. 

“Yes.” 

Bergen, the Moonman decided, was either a naturally voluble 
man or else was eager to drown him in words and get rid of him. 

“The units,” said Bergen, “are arranged in a highly branched 
chain—three dimensional actually. We have a map we can show 
you if youre interested. Most of the end units represent living- 
sleeping quarters. For privacy, you know. The working units 
tend to be corridors as well, which is one of the embarrassments 
of having to live down here.” He gestured. 

“This is our library, part of it, anyway. Not big. But it holds 
our records on carefully indexed and computed microfilm, so that 
for its kind it’s not only the biggest in the world but the best and 
the only. And we have a special computer designed to handle 
the references to meet our needs exactly. It collects, selects, 
coordinates, weighs, then gives us the gist. We have another li- 
brary, too, book films and even some printed volumes. But that’s 
for amusement.” 

A voice broke in on Bergen’s cheerful flow of talk. 

“John? May I interrupt?” 

Demerest started—the voice had come from behind him. 

Bergen said, “Annette—I was going to get you. This is Stephen 
Demerest of Luna City. Mr. Demerest, may I introduce my wife, 
Annette.” 

Demerest had turned. 

He said stiffly, a little mechanically, “I'm pleased to meet you, 
Mrs. Bergen.” 

But he was staring at her waistline. 

Annette Bergen seemed in her early thirties. Her brown hair 
was combed simply and she wore no makeup. Attractive, not 
beautiful, Demerest noted vaguely. But his eyes kept returning 
to that waistline. 

She shrugged. 
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“Yes, I'm pregnant, Mr. Demerest. Im due in about two 
months.” 

“Pardon me,” Demerest muttered. “So rude of me—I did not—” 

His voice faded. He felt as though the blow had been a physi- 
cal one. He hadn’t expected women, though he didn’t know why. 
He knew there would have to be women in Ocean-Deep. And 
the ferry pilot had said Bergen’s wife was with him. 

Annette Bergen remained silent and Demerest stammered 
when he asked, “How many women are there in Ocean-Deep, 
Mr. Bergen?” 

“Nine at the moment,” said Bergen. “All wives. We look for- 
ward to a time when we can have the normal ration of one to 
one, but we still need workers and researchers primarily and un- 
less women have important qualifications of some sort—” 

“They all have important qualifications of some sort, dear,” 
said Mrs. Bergen. “You could keep the men for longer duty if—” 

“My wife,” said Bergen, laughing, “is a convinced feminist but 
is not above using sex as an excuse to enforce equality. I keep 
telling her that that is the feminine way of doing it and not the 
feminist way, and she keeps saying that’s why she’s pregnant. 
You think it’s love, sex mania, yearning for motherhood? Nothing 
of the sort. She’s going to have a baby down here to make a 
philosophical point.” 

Annette said coolly, “Why not? Either this is going to be home 
for humanity or it isn’t going to be. If it is, were going to have 
babies here, that’s all. I want a baby born in Ocean-Deep. There 
are babies born in Luna City, aren’t there, Mr. Demerest.” 

Demerest took a deep breath, “I was born in Luna City, Mrs. 
Bergen.” 

“And well she knew it,” muttered Bergen. 

“And you are in your late twenties, I think?” she said. 

“I am twenty-nine,” said Demerest. 

“And well she knew that, too,” said Bergen with a short laugh. 
“You can bet she looked up all possible data on you when she 
heard you were coming.” 
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“That is quite beside the point,” said Annette. “The point is 
that for twenty-nine years at least children have been born in 
Luna City and no children have been born in Ocean-Deep.” 

“Luna City, my dear,” said Bergen, “is longer established. It is 
over half a century old—we are not yet twenty.” 

“Twenty years is quite enough. It takes a baby nine months.” 

Demerest interposed. “Are there any children in Ocean-Deep?” 

“No,” said Bergen. “No. Some day, though.” 

“In two months, anyway,” said Annette Bergen, positively. 
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The tension grew inside Demerest and when they returned to 
the unit in which he had first met Bergen he was glad to sit down 
and accept a cup of coffee. 

“We'll eat soon,” said Bergen matter-of-factly. “I hope you 
don’t mind sitting here, meanwhile. As the prime unit this place 
isn’t used for much except, of course, for the reception of vessels, 
an item I don’t expect will interrupt us for a while. We can talk 
if you wish.” 

“T do wish,” said Demerest. 

“I hope I’m welcome to join in,” said Annette. 

Demerest looked at her doubtfully but Bergen said to him, 
“You'll have to agree. She’s fascinated by you and by Moonmen 
generally. She thinks they’re—uh—you're a new breed. I think 
that when she’s quite through being a Deepwoman she wants to 
be a Moonwoman.” 

“I just want a word in edgewise, John, and when I get that in, 
I'd like to hear what Mr. Demerest has to say. What do you think 
of us, Mr. Demerest?” 

Demerest said cautiously, “I've asked to come here, Mrs. 
Bergen, because I’m a safety engineer. Ocean-Deep has an en- 
viable safety record.” 
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“Not one fatality in almost twenty years,” said Bergen cheer- 
fully. “Only one death by accident in the C-shelf settlements and 
none in transit by either sub or ’scaphe. I wish I could say, 
though, that this was the result of wisdom and care on our part. 
We do our best, of course, but the breaks have been with us—” 

“John,” said Annette, “I really wish you'd let Mr. Demerest 
speak.” 

“As a safety engineer,” said Demerest, “I can’t afford to be- 
lieve in luck and breaks. We cannot stop Moonquakes or large 
meteorites out at Luna City but we are designed to minimize 
the effects even of those. There are no excuses or there should be 
none for human failure. We have not avoided failure on Luna 
City—our record recently has been”—his voice dropped—“bad. 
While humans are imperfect, as we all know, machinery should 
be designed to take that imperfection into account. We lost twenty 
men and women needlessly.” 

“I know. Still, Luna City has a population of nearly one thou- 
sand, doesn’t it? Your survival isn’t in danger.” 

“The people on Luna City number nine hundred and seventy- 
two, including myself—but our survival is in danger. We depend 
on Earth for essentials. That need not always be so. It wouldn't 
be so right now if the Planetary Project Council could resist the 
temptation toward pygmy economies—” 

“There, at least, Mr. Demerest,” said Bergen, “we see eye to 
eye. We are not self-supporting, either, and we could be. What's 
more, we can’t grow much beyond our present level unless nu- 
clear ’scaphes are built. As long as we are bound to the buoyancy 
principle we are limited. Transportation between Deep and Top 
is slow—slow for men, slower still for material and supplies. I’ve 
been pushing, Mr. Demerest, for—” 

“Yes, and you'll be getting it now, Mr. Bergen, won't you?” 

“I hope so. But what makes you so sure?” 

“Mr. Bergen, let’s not play around. You know very well that 
Earth is committed to spending a fixed amount of money on 
expansion projects—on programs designed to expand the human 
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habitat—and that it is not a terribly large amount. Earth’s popula- 
tion is not going to lavish resources in an effort to expand either 
outer space or inner space if it thinks this will cut into the com- 
fort and convenience of the prime habitat of humans—the land 
surface of Earth.” 

Annette broke in. 

“You-make Earthmen sound callous, Mr. Demerest, and that’s 
unfair. It’s only human, isn’t it, to want to be secure? Earth is 
overpopulated and is only slowly reversing the havoc inflicted 
on the planet by the mad Twentieth. Surely man’s original home 
must come first, ahead of either Luna City or Ocean-Deep. 
Heavens, Ocean-Deep is almost home to me—but I don’t want 
to see it flourish at the expense of Earth’s land.” 

“It’s not an either-or, Mrs. Bergen,” said Demerest earnestly. 
“If the ocean and outer space are firmly, honestly and intelli- 
gently exploited, it can only rebound to Earth’s benefit. A small 
investment will be lost but a large one will redeem itself with 
profit.” 

Bergen held up his hand. “Yes, I know. You don’t have to 
argue with me on that point. You'd be trying to convert the con- 
verted. Come, let’s eat. I tell you what. We'll eat here. If you'll 
stay with us overnight, or several days for that matter—you're 
quite welcome—there will be ample time to meet everybody. Per- 
haps you'd rather take it easy for a while, though.” 

“Much rather,” said Demerest. “Actually, I want to stay here. 
I would like to ask, by the way, why I met so few people when 
we went through the units.” 

“No mystery,” said Bergen, genially. “At any given time, some 
fifteen of our men are asleep and perhaps fifteen more are watch- 
ing films or playing chess or, if their wives are with them—” 

“Yes, John,” said Annette. 

“—and it’s customary not to disturb them. The quarters are 
constricted and what privacy a man can have is cherished. A 
few are out at sea—three right now, I think. That leaves a dozen 
or so at work in here and you met them.” 
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“Til get lunch,” said Annette, rising, 

She smiled and stepped through the door, which closed auto- 
matically behind her. 

Bergen looked after her. “That’s a concession. She’s playing 
woman for your sake. Ordinarily, it would be just as likely for 
me to get the lunch. The choice is not defined by sex but by the 
striking of random lightning.” 

Demerest said, “The doors between units, it seems to me, are 
of dangerously limited strength.” 

“Are they?” 

“If an accident happened and one unit were punctured—” 

Bergen smiled. 

“No meteorites down here.” 

“Oh yes, wrong word. If there were a Jeak of any sort, for any 
reason, could a unit or a group of units be sealed off against the 
full pressure of the ocean?” 

“You mean, the way Luna City can have its component units 
automatically sealed off in case of meteorite puncture in order to 
limit damage to a single unit.” 

“Yes,” said Demerest, with a faint bitterness. “As did not hap- 
pen recently.” 

“In theory we could do that—but the chances of accident are 
much less down here. As I said, there are no meteorites and, 
what’s more, there are no currents to speak of. Even an earth- 
quake centered immediately below us would not be damaging 
since we make no fixed or solid contact with the ground beneath 
and are cushioned by the ocean itself against the shocks. So we 
can afford to gamble on no massive influx.” 

“Yet if one happened?” 

“We could be helpless. You see, it is not so easy to seal off 
component units here. On the Moon there is a pressure differen- 
tial of just one atmosphere—one atmosphere inside and the zero 
atmosphere of vacuum outside. A thin seal is enough. Here at 
Ocean-Deep the pressure differential is roughly a thousand 
atmospheres. To secure absolute safety against that differential 
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would take a great deal of money and you know what you said 
about getting money out of PPC. So we gamble. And so far we’ve 
been lucky.” 

“And we haven't,” said Demerest. 

Bergen looked uncomfortable but Annette distracted both 
men by coming in with lunch at this moment. 

She said, “I hope, Mr. Demerest, that you're prepared for 
Spartan fare. All our food in Ocean-Deep is prepackaged and 
requires only heating. We specialize in blandness and nonsurprise 
and the nonsurprise of the day is a bland chicken a la king, with 
carrots, boiled potatoes, a piece of something that looks like a 
brownie for dessert and, of course, all the coffee you can drink.” 

Demerest rose to take his tray and tried a smile. 

“It sounds very like Moon fare, Mrs. Bergen, and I was brought 
up on that. We grow our own microorganismic food. It is patriotic 
to eat it but not particularly enjoyable. We hope to keep improv- 
ing it, though.” 

“I'm sure you will improve it.” 

Demerest said, as he ate with a slow and methodical chewing, 
“I hate to ride my specialty but how secure are you against mis- 
haps in your airlock entry?” 

“It is the weakest point of Ocean-Deep,” said Bergen. He had 
finished eating and was nearly through with his first cup of coffee. 
“But there’s got to be an interface, right? The entry is as auto- 
matic as we can make it and as fail safe. Number one: there has 
to be contact at every point about the outer lock before the fusion 
generator begins to heat the water within the lock. What’s more, 
the contact has to be metallic and of a metal with just the mag- 
netic permeability we use on our ’scaphes. Presumably, a rock or 
some mythical deep-sea monster might drop down and make 
contact at just the right places—but if so, nothing happens. Then, 
too, the outer door doesn’t open until the steam has pushed the 
water out and then condensed—in other words, not till both 
pressure and temperature have dropped below a certain point. 
At the moment the outer door begins to open a relatively slight 
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increase in internal pressure, as by water entry, will close it 
again.” 

Demerest said, “But once men have passed through the lock, 
the inner door closes behind them and seawater must be allowed 
into the lock again. Can you do that gradually against the full 
pressure of the ocean outside?” 

“No.” Bergen smiled. “It doesn’t pay to fight the ocean too 
hard. You have to roll with the punch. We slow it down to about 
one tenth of free entry but even so it comes in like a rifle shot 
—louder, a thunderclap—or waterclap, if you prefer. The inner 
door can hold it, though, and it is not subjected to the strain very 
often. You heard the waterclap when we first met—when Javan’s 
’scaphe took off again. Remember?” 

“I remember,” said Demerest. “But here is something I don’t 
understand. You keep the lock filled with ocean at high pressure 
at all times to keep the outer door without strain. But that keeps 
the inner door at full strain. Somewhere there has to be strain.” 

“Yes, indeed. But if the outer door, with a thousand- 
atmosphere differential on its two sides, breaks down, the full 
ocean in all its millions of cubic miles tries to enter and that 
would be the end of all. If the inner door is the one under strain 
and it gives, then it will be messy indeed—but the only water that 
enters Ocean-Deep will be the limited quantity in the lock and 
its pressure will drop at once. We will have plenty of time for 
repair—the outer door will certainly hold a long time.” 

“But if both go at once?” 

“We are through.” Bergen shrugged. “I need not tell you that 
neither absolute certainty nor absolute safety exist. You have to 
live with some risk and the chance of double and simultaneous 
failure is so microscopically small that it can be lived with easily.” 

“If all your mechanical contrivances fail—” 

“They fail safe,” said Bergen stubbornly. 

Demerest nodded. He finished the last of his chicken. Mrs. 
Bergen was already beginning to clean up. 

“You'll pardon my questions, Mr. Bergen, I hope.” 
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“You're welcome to ask. I wasn’t informed, actually, as to the 
precise nature of your mission here. ‘Fact-finding’ is a weasel 
phrase. However, I assume there is keen distress on the Moon 
over the recent disaster and as safety engineer you rightly feel 
the responsibility of correcting whatever shortcomings exist and 
would be interested in learning, if possible, from the system used 
in Ocean-Deep.” 

“Exactly. But, see here, if all your automatic contrivances fail 
safe for some reason, for any reason, you would be alive but all 
your escape mechanisms would be sealed permanently shut. You 
would be trapped inside Ocean-Deep and would exchange a 
slow death for a fast one, that’s all.” 

“It’s not likely to happen but we'd hope we could make repairs 
before our air supply gave out. Besides, we do have a manual 
backup system.” 

“Oh?” 

“Certainly. When Ocean-Deep was first established and this 
was the only unit—the one we're sitting in now—manual controls 
were all we had. That was unsafe, if you like. There they are, 
right behind you—covered with friable plastic.” 

“In emergency, break glass,” muttered Demerest, inspecting 
the covered setup. 

“Pardon me?” 

“Just a phrase commonly used in ancient fire-fighting systems. 
Well, do the manuals still work or has the system been covered 
with your friable plastic for twenty years to the point where it 
has all decayed into uselessness with no one noticing.” 

“Not at all. It’s periodically checked—as all our equipment is. 
That’s not my job but I know it is done. If any electrical or 
electronic circuit is out of its normal working condition, lights 
flash, signals sound, everything happens but a nuclear blast. You 
know, Mr. Demerest, we are as curious about Luna City as you 
are about Ocean-Deep. I presume you would be willing to invite 
one of our young men—” 

“How about a young woman?” interposed Annette at once. 
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“I am sure you mean yourself, dear,” said Bergen. “And I 
can only answer that you are determined to have a baby here 
and to keep it here for a period of time after birth—and that ef- 
fectively eliminates you from consideration.” 

Demerest said stiffly, “We hope you will send men to Luna 
City. We are anxious to have you understand our problems.” 

“Yes, a mutual exchange of problems and of weeping on each 
others’ shoulders might be of great comfort to all. For instance, 
you have one advantage on Luna City that I wish we could have. 
With low gravity and a low pressure-differential you can make 
your caverns take on any irregular and angular fashion that ap- 
peals to your esthetic sense or is required for convenience. Down 
here we're restricted to the sphere—at least for the foreseeable 
future—and our designers develop a hatred for the spherical that 
surpasses belief. Actually it isn’t funny. It breaks them down. 
They eventually resign rather than continue to work spherically.” 
Bergen shook his head and leaned his chair back against a micro- 
film cabinet. “You know, when William Beebe built the first 
deep-sea chamber in history in the nineteen-thirties—it was just 
a gondola suspended from a mother ship by a half-mile cable. It 
had no buoyancy chambers and no engines—and if the cable 
broke, good night. Only it never did. Anyway, what was I saying? 
Oh, when Beebe built his first deep-sea chamber he was going 
to make it cylindrical; you know, so a man would fit in it com- 
fortably. After all, a man is essentially a tall, skinny cylinder. 
However, a friend of his argued him out of that and into a sphere 
on the very sensible grounds that a sphere would resist pressure 
more efficiently than any other possible shape.” 

Demerest considered that briefly but made no comment. He 
returned to the earlier topic. 

“We would particularly like someone from Ocean-Deep,” he 
said, “to visit Luna City because it might lead to a great enough 
understanding of the need, on Ocean-Deep’s part for a course of 
action that might involve considerable self-sacrifice.” 

“Oh?” Bergen’s chair came down on all four legs. “How’s that?” 
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“Ocean-Deep is a marvelous achievement—I wish to detract 
nothing from that. I can see where it will become greater still, 
a wonder of the world. Still—” 

“Still?” 

“Still the oceans are only a part of the Earth—a major part but 
only a part. The deep sea is only part of the ocean. It is inner 
space indeed—it works inward, narrowing constantly to a 
point.” 

“I think,” broke in Annette, looking rather grim, “that you're 
about to make a comparison with Luna City.” 

“Indeed I am,” said Demerest. “Luna City represents outer 
space, widening to infinity. There is nowhere to go down here in 
the long run—everywhere to go out there.” 

“We don’t judge by size and volume alone, Mr. Demerest,” 
said Bergen. “The ocean is only a small part of Earth, true, but 
for that very reason it is intimately connected with over five bil- 
lion human beings. Ocean-Deep is experimental but the settle- 
ments on the Continental Shelf already deserve the name of 
cities. Ocean-Deep offers mankind the chance of exploiting the 
whole planet—” 

“Of polluting the whole planet,” broke in Demerest, excitedly. 
“Of raping it, of ending it. The concentration of human effort to 
Earth itself is unhealthy and even fatal if it isn’t balanced by a 
turning outward to the frontier.” 

“There is nothing at the frontier,” said Annette, snapping out 
the words. “The Moon is dead. All the other worlds out there are 
dead. If there are live worlds among the stars, light-years away, 
they can’t be reached. The ocean is living.” 

“The Moon is living, too, Mrs. Bergen. And if Ocean-Deep 
allows it, the Moon will become an independent world. We 
Moonmen will then see to it that other worlds are reached and 
made alive and, if mankind has the patience, we will reach the 
stars. We! Wel It is only Moonmen, used to space, used to a 
world in a cavern, used to an engineered environment who could 
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endure life in a spaceship that may have to travel centuries to 
reach the stars.” 

“Wait, wait, Demerest,” said Bergen, holding up his hand, 
“Back up. What do you mean—if Ocean-Deep allows it? What 
have we to do with it?” 

“You're competing with us, Mr. Bergen. The Planetary Project 
Commission will swing your way, give you more, give us less, 
because in the short term, as your wife says, the ocean is alive and 
the Moon, except for a thousand men, is not—because you are a 
half-dozen miles away and we a quarter of a million—because 
you can be reached in an hour and we only in three days. And 
because you have an ideal safety record and we have had—mis- 
fortunes.” 

“The last, surely, is trivial. Accidents can happen at any time, 
anywhere.” 

“But the trivial can be used,” said Demerest angrily. “It can be 
made to manipulate emotions. To people who don’t see the pur- 
pose and the importance of space exploration the death of Moon- 
men in accidents is proof enough that the Moon is dangerous, 
that its colonization is a useless fantasy. Why not? It’s their excuse 
for saving money and they can then salve their conscience by 
investing part of it in Ocean-Deep instead. That’s why I said the 
accident on the Moon had threatened the survival of Luna City 
even though it killed only twenty people out of nearly a thou- 
sand.” 

“J don’t accept your argument. There has been enough money 
for both for a score of years.” 

“Not enough money. That’s exactly it. Not enough to make the 
Moon self-supporting in all these years—and then they use that 
lack of self-support against us. Not enough to make Ocean-Deep 
self-supporting either—but now they can give you enough if they 
cut us out altogether.” 

“Do you think that will happen?” 

“Ym almost sure it will—unless Ocean-Deep shows a states- 
manlike concern for man’s future.” 
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“How?” 

“By refusing to accept additional funds. By not competing 
with Luna City. By putting the good of the whole race ahead 
of self-interest.” 

“Surely you don’t expect us to dismantle—” 

“You won't have to. Don’t you see? Join us in explaining that 
Luna City is essential, that space exploration is the hope of man- 
kind—that you will wait, retrench if necessary.” 

Bergen looked at his wife and raised his eyebrows. She shook 
her head angrily. 

Bergen said, “You have a rather romantic view of the PPC, I 
think. Even if I made noble, self-sacrificing speeches, who's to 
say they would listen. There’s a great deal more involved in the 
matter of Ocean-Deep than my opinion and my statements. 
There are economic considerations and public feeling. Why don’t 
you relax, Mr. Demerest? Luna City won't come to an end. You'll 
receive funds. I’m sure of it. I tell you I’m sure of it. Now let’s 
break this up—” 

“No, I've got to convince you one way or another that I’m 
serious. If necessary, Ocean-Deep must come to a halt unless the 
PPC can supply ample funds for both.” 

Bergen said, “Is this some sort of official mission, Mr. Demer- 
est? Are you speaking for Luna City officially or just for your- 
self?” 

“Just for myself—but maybe that’s enough, Mr. Bergen,” said 
Demerest. 

“I don’t think it is. I’m sorry, but this is turning out to be un- 
pleasant. I suggest that after all you had better return topside on 
the first available ’scaphe.” 

“Not yet! Not yet!” Demerest looked about wildly, then rose 
unsteadily and put his back against the wall. He was a little too 
tall for the room and he became conscious of life receding. One 
more step and he would have gone too far to back out. 
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He had told them back on the Moon that there would be no 
use talking, no use negotiating. It was dog-eat-dog for the avail- 
able funds and Luna City’s destiny must not be aborted—not for 
Ocean-Deep, not for Earth—no, not for all of Earth, since man- 
kind and the Universe came even before the Earth. Man must 
outgrow his womb. 

Demerest could hear his own ragged breathing and the inner 
turmoil of his whirling thoughts. The other two were looking at 
him with what seemed concern. 

Annette rose and said, “Are you ill, Mr. Demerest?” 

“I am not ill. Sit down. I’m a safety engineer and I want to 
teach you about safety. Sit down, Mrs. Bergen.” 

“Sit down, Annette,” said Bergen. “Ill take care of him.” 

He rose and took a step forward. 

But Demerest said, “No. Don’t you move either. I have some- 
thing right here. You're too naive concerning human dangers, Mr. 
Bergen. You guard against the sea and against mechanical failure 
and you don’t search your human visitors, do you? I have a 
weapon, Bergen.” 

Now that it was out and he had taken the final step from which 
there was no returning—for he was now dead, whatever he did— 
he was quite calm. 

Annette said, “Oh, John,” and grasped her husband’s arm. 

Bergen stepped in front of her. 

“A weapon? Is that what that thing is? Now slowly, Demerest, 
slowly. There’s nothing to get hot over. If you want to talk we'll 
talk. What is that?” 

“Nothing dramatic. A portable laser beam.” 

“But what do you want to do with itr” 

“Destroy Ocean-Deep.” 

“But you can’t, Demerest. You know you can’t. You can pack 
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only so much energy into your fist and any laser you can hold 
can’t pump enough heat to penetrate the walls.” 

“I know that, This packs more kick than you think, It’s Moon- 
made and there are some advantages to manufacturing an energy 
unit in a vacuum—but you're right. Even so it’s designed only 
for small jobs and requires frequent recharging. So I don’t intend 
to try to cut through a foot-plus of alloy steel. But it will do the 
job indirectly. For one thing it will keep you two quiet. There’s 
enough energy in my fist to kill two people.” 

“You wouldn’t Kill us,” said Bergen evenly. “You have no 
reason.” 

“If by that,” said Demerest, “you imply that J am an unreason- 
ing being to be somehow made to understand my madness, forget 
it. I have every reason to kill you and I will kill you. By laser 
beam if J have to, though I would rather not.” 

“What good will killing us do you? Make me understand. Is 
it that I have refused to sacrifice Ocean-Deep funds? I couldn’t 
do anything else. 'm not really the one to make the decision. 
And your killing me won't help force the decision in your direc- 
tion, will itP In fact, quite the contrary. If a Moonman is a mur- 
derer, how will that reflect on Luna City? Consider human 
emotions on Earth.” 

An edge of shrillness was in Annette’s voice as she joined in: 
“Don't you see there will be people who will say that solar radia- 
tion on the Moon has dangerous effects? That the genetic engi- 
neering which has reorganized your bones and muscles has 
affected mental stability? Consider the word Tunatic, Mr. Demer- 
est. Men once believed the Moon brought madness.” 

“I am not mad, Mrs. Bergen.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Bergen, following his wife’s lead 
smoothly. “Men will say that you were—that all Moonmen are— 
and Luna City will be closed down and the Moon itself closed 
to all further exploration, perhaps forever. Is that what you 
want?” 
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“That might happen if they thought I killed you—but they 
won't. It will be an accident.” 

With his left elbow, Demerest broke the plastic that covered 
the manual controls. 

“I know units of this sort,” he said. “I know exactly how they 
work. Logically, breaking that plastic should set up a warning 
flash—after all, it might be broken by accident—and then someone 
would be here to investigate or, better yet, the controls should 
lock until deliberately released to make sure the break was not 
merely accidental.” He paused, then said, “But I’m sure no one 
will come, that no warning has taken place. Your manual system 
is not fail safe because in your heart you were sure it would never 
be used.” 

“What do you plan to do?” said Bergen. 

He was tense and Demerest watched his knees carefully. 

He said, “If you try to jump toward me I'll shoot at once—and 
then keep right on with what I'm doing.” 

“I think maybe you're giving me nothing to lose.” 

“You'll lose time. Let me go right on without interference and 
youll have some minutes to keep on talking. You may even be 
able to talk me out of it. There’s my proposal]. Don’t interfere 
with me and I will give you your chance to argue.” 

“But what do you plan to do?” 

“This,” said Demerest. He did not have to look. His left hand 
snaked out and closed a contact. “The fusion unit will now pump 
heat into the airlock and the steam will empty it. It will take a 
few minutes. When it’s done, I’m sure one of those little red-glass 
buttons will light.” 

“Are you going to—” 

Demerest said, “Why do you ask? You know that I must be 
intending, having gone this far, to flood Ocean-Deep!” 

“But why? Damn it, why?” 

“Because it will be marked down as an accident. Because your 
safety record will be spoiled. Because it will be a complete catas- 
trophe and will wipe you out. The PPC will then turn from you 
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and the glamor of Ocean-Deep will be gone. We will get the 
funds. We will continue. If I could bring this to pass in some other 
way I would—but the needs of Luna City are the needs of man- 
kind and those are paramount.” 

“You will die, too,” Annette managed to say. 

“Of course. Once I am forced to do something like this—would 
I want to live? ’'m not a murderer.” 

“But you will be. If you flood this unit you will flood all of 
Ocean-Deep and kill everyone in it~and doom those who are 
out in their subs to slower deaths. Fifty men and women—an un- 
born child—” 

“That is not my fault,” said Demerest, in clear pain. “I did not 
expect to find a pregnant woman here but now that I have—I 
can't stop because of it.” 

“But you must stop,” said Bergen. “Your plan won't work un- 
less what happens can be shown to be an accident. They'll find 
you with a beam-emitter in your hand and with the manual con- 
trols clearly tampered with. Do you think they won’t deduce the 
truth?” 

Demerest was feeling very tired. 

“Mr. Bergen, you sound desperate. Listen—when the outer 
door opens, water under a thousand atmospheres of pressure will 
enter. It will be a massive battering ram that will destroy and 
mangle everything in its path. The walls of the Ocean-Deep units 
will remain but everything inside will be twisted beyond recog- 
nition. Human beings will be mangled into shredded tissue and 
splintered bone and death will be instantaneous and unfelt. Even 
if I were to burn you to death with the laser there’d be nothing 
left to show it had been done, so I won't hesitate, you see. This 
manual unit will be smashed anyway—anything I can do will be 
erased by the water.” 

“But the beam-emitter; the laser gun. Even damaged, it will 
be recognizable,” said Annette. 

“We use such things on the Moon, Mrs. Bergen. It is a common 
tool; it is the optical analog of a jackknife. I could kill you with a 
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jackknife, you know, but one would not deduce that a man carry- 
ing a jackknife—or even holding one with the blade open—was 
necessarily planning murder. He might be whittling. Besides, a 
Moon-made laser is not a projectile gun. It doesn’t have to with- 
stand an internal explosion. It is made of thin metal, mechanically 
weak. After it is smashed by the waterclap I doubt that it will 
make much sense as an object.” 

Demerest did not have to think to make these statements. He 
had worked them out within himself through months of self- 
debate. 

“In fact,” he went on, “how will the investigators ever know 
what happened in here? They will send ’scaphes down to inspect 
what is left of Ocean-Deep but how can they get inside without 
first pumping out the water. They will, in effect, have to build a 
new Ocean-Deep and that would take—how long? Perhaps, given 
public reluctance to throw good money after bad, they might 
never do it at all and content themselves with dropping a laurel 
wreath on the dead walls of the dead Ocean-Deep.” 

Bergen said, “The men on Luna City will know what you have 
done. Surely one of them will have a conscience. The truth will 
be known.” 

“One truth,” said Demerest, “is that I am not a fool. No one on 
Luna City knows what I planned to do or will suspect what I 
have done. They sent me down here to negotiate cooperation on 
the matter of financial grants. I was to argue and nothing more. 
There’s not even a laser beam-emitter missing up there. I put this 
one together myself out of scrapped parts. And it works. I’ve 
tested it.” 

Annette said slowly, “You haven’t thought it through. Do you 
know what you're doing?” 

“Tve thought it through. I know what I’m doing. And I know 
also that you are both conscious of the lit signal. I'm aware of it. 
The airlock is empty and time’s up, I’m afraid.” 

Rapidly, holding his weapon tensely high, he closed another 
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contact. A circular part of the unit wall cracked into a thin cres- 
cent and rolled smoothly away. 

Out of the corner of his eye Demerest saw the gaping darkness, 
but he did not look. A dank salt vapor issued from it—a queer 
odor of dead steam. He even imagined he could hear the flopping 
sound of the gathered water at the bottom of the lock. 

He said, “The outer door ought to be frozen shut now if the 
manual unit had been rationally designed. With the inner door 
open, nothing ought to make the outer door budge. I suspect, 
though, that the manuals were put together too quickly at first 
for proper precautions to have been taken. And if I need further 
evidence that I’m guessing correctly you wouldn’t be sitting there 
so tensely. The outer door will open. I need to touch one more 
contact and the waterclap will come. We will fee] nothing.” 

Annette said, “Don’t push it just yet. I have one more thing to 
say. You said we would have time to persuade you.” 

“While the water was being pushed out.” 

“Just let me say this. A minute. A minute. J said you didn’t 
know what you were doing. You don’t. You're destroying the 
space program, the space program. There’s more to space than 
space.” 

Her voice had grown shrill. 

“What are you talking about? Make sense or I'll end it all. ’'m 
tired. I’m frightened. I want it over.” 

Annette said, “You're not in the inner councils of the PPC. 
Neither is my husband. But I am. Do you think because I am a 
woman that I’m secondary here. I’m not. You, Mr. Demerest, 
have your eyes fixed on Luna City only. My husband has his 
fixed on Ocean-Deep. Neither of you know anything. Where do 
you expect to go, Mr. Demerest, if you had all the money you 
wanted? Mars? The asteroids? The satellites of the gas giants? 
These are all small worlds—all dry surfaces under a blank sky. It 
may be generations before we are ready to try for the stars and 
till then we'd have only pygmy real estate. Is that your ambition? 
My husband's is no better. He dreams of pushing man’s habitat 
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over the ocean floor, a surface not much larger in the last analysis 
than the surface of the Moon and the other pygmy worlds. We of 
the PPC, on the other hand, want more than either of you—and 
if you push that button, mankind’s greatest dream will come to 
nothing.” 

Demerest found himself interested despite himself but he said, 
“You're just babbling.” 

It was possible, he knew, that somehow they had warmed 
others in Ocean-Deep, that any moment someone would come 
to interrupt, someone would try to shoot him down. He was, 
however, staring at the only opening and he had only to close 
one contact without even looking—a second’s movement. 

Annette said, “I’m not babbling. You know it took more than 
rocket ships to colonize the Moon. To make a successful colony 
possible men had to be altered genetically and adjusted to low- 
gravity. You are a product of such genetic engineering.” 

“Well?” 

“And might not genetic engineering also help adjust men to 
greater gravitational pull? What is the largest solar planet?” 

“Jupiter.” 

“Yes, Jupiter. Eleven times the diameter of the Earth—forty 
times the diameter of the Moon. A surface a hundred and twenty 
times that of the Earth in area—sixteen hundred times that of 
the Moon. Conditions so different from anything we can en- 
counter anywhere on the worlds the size of Earth or less that any 
scientist of any persuasion would give half his life to observe 
them at close range.” 

“But Jupiter is an impossible target.” 

“Indeed?” said Annette and even managed a faint smile. “As 
impossible as the Moon? As impossible as flying? Why is it im- 
possible? Genetic engineering could design men with stronger 
and denser bones, stronger and more compact muscles. The same 
principles that enclose Luna City against the vacuum and Ocean- 
Deep against the sea can also enclose the future Jupiter-Deep 
against its ammoniated surroundings.” 
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“The gravitational field—” 

“Can be negotiated by nuclear ships now on the drawing 
board. You don’t know that but I do.” 

“We're not even sure about the depth of the atmosphere. The 
pressures—” 

“The pressures! Mr. Demerest, look about you. Why do you 
suppose Ocean-Deep was really built? To exploit the ocean? The 
settlements on the Continental Shelf are doing that adequately. 
To gain knowledge of the deep-sea bottom? We could do that 
by ’scaphe easily and we could then have spared the hundred 
billion dollars invested in Ocean-Deep. 

“Don’t you see, Mr. Demerest, that Ocean-Deep must mean 
something more than thatP The purpose of Ocean-Deep is to 
devise the ultimate vessels and mechanisms that will explore and 
colonize Jupiter. Look about you and see the beginnings of a 
Jovian environment—the closest approach to it we can achieve 
ou Earth. It is only a faint image—but it’s a beginning. Destroy 
this, Mr. Demerest, and you destroy any hope for Jupiter. On the 
other hand, let us live and we will, together, penetrate and settle 
the brightest jewel of the solar system. And long before we can 
reach the limits of Jupiter we'll be ready for the stars, for the 
Earth-type planets circling them—and the Jupiter-type planets, 
too. Luna City won't be abandoned because both are necessary 
for this ultimate aim.” 

For the moment Demerest had altogether forgotten about that 
last button. 

He said, “Nobody on Luna City has heard of this.” 

“You haven't. There are those on Luna City who know. If you 
had told them of your plan of destruction they would have 
stopped you. Naturally, we can’t make this common knowledge 
and only a few people anywhere can know. The public supports 
only with difficulty the planetary projects now in progress. If the 
PPC is parsimonious it is because public opinion limits its gener- 
osity. What do you suppose public opinion would say if they 
thought we were aiming toward Jupiter? What a _ super- 
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boondoggle that would be in their eyes. But we continue and 
what money we can save and make use of we place in the various 
facets of Project Big World.” 

“Project Big World?” 

“Yes,” said Annette. “You know now and I have committed a 
serious security breach. But it doesn’t matter, does it? Since we're 
all dead and since the project is, too.” 

“Wait now, Mrs. Bergen.” 

“If you change your mind now—don't think you can ever talk 
about Project Big World. That would end the project just as ef- 
fectively as destruction here would. And it would end both your 
career and mine. Jt might end Luna City and Ocean-Deep, too— 
so now that you know, maybe it makes no difference anyway. 
You might just as well push that button.” 

Demerest’s brow was furrowed and his eyes burned with an- 
guish. 

“IT don’t know—” 

Bergen gathered for the sudden jump as Demerest’s tense 
alertness wavered into uncertain introspection but Annette 
grasped her husband’s sleeve. 

A timeless interval that might have been ten seconds long fol- 
lowed and then Demerest held out his laser. 

“Take it,” he said. “I'll consider myself under arrest.” 

“You can’t be arrested,” said Annette, “without the whole story 
coming out.” She took the laser and gave it to Bergen. “It will be 
enough that you return to Luna City and keep silent. Till then 
we will keep you under guard.” 

Bergen was at the manual controls. The inner door slid shut 
and after that came the thunderous waterclap of the water re- 
turning into the lock. 

Husband and wife were alone again. They had not dared to 
say a word until Demerest was safely put to sleep under the 
watchful eyes of two men detailed for the purpose. The unex- 
pected waterclap had aroused everybody and a sharply bowd- 
lerized account of the incident had been given out. 
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The manual controls were now locked off and Bergen said, 
“From this moment on the manuals will have to be adjusted to 
fail safe. Visitors will have to be searched.” 

“Oh, John,” said Annette. “I think people are insane. There 
we were, facing death for us and for Ocean-Deep, just the end 
of everything, And I kept thinking—I must keep calm, I mustn't 
have a miscarriage.” 

“You kept calm all right. You were magnificent. I mean, Project 
Big Planet! I never conceived of such a thing but, by Jove, it’s an 
attractive thought. Wonderful!” 

“Tm sorry I had to say all that, John. It was all a fake, of course. 
I made it up. Demerest wanted me to make something up, really. 
He wasn’t a killer or destroyer—he was, according to his own 
overheated lights, a patriot. And I suppose he was telling himself 
he must destroy in order to save—a common enough view among 
the small-minded. But he said he would give us time to talk him 
out of it and I think he was praying we would manage to do so. 
He wanted us to think of something that would give him the 
excuse and I gave it to him. I’m sorry I had to fool you, John.” 

“You didn’t fool me.” 

“I didn’t?” 

“How could you? I knew you weren't a member of PPC.” 

“What made you so sure of that? Because I’m a woman?” 

“Not at all. Because I’m a member, Annette, and that’s confi- 
dential. And, if you don’t mind, I will begin to move to initiate 
exactly what you suggested—Project Big World.” 

“Well!” Annette considered that and, slowly, smiled. “Well! 
Women do have their uses.” 

“Something,” said Bergen, smiling also, “I have never denied.” 
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~ CONTINUED 
ON NEXT ROCK 


R.A. LAFFERTY 


This story is about a team of archeologists who unearth a 
strange, perplexing series of rock inscriptions—messages that 
shouldn’t say what they say, on stone tablets that shouldn’t 
be where they are. Lafferty is writing in the high style here, 
and for very good reason: this is a love story. You're likely 
never fo read a stranger one. 


Up in tne Big Lime country there is an upthrust, a chimney rock 
that is half fallen against a newer hill. It is formed of what 
is sometimes called Dawson Sandstone and is interlaced with 
tough shell. It was formed during the glacial and recent ages in 
the bottomlands of Crow Creek and Green River when these 
streams (at least five times ) were mighty rivers. 

The chimney rock is only a little older than mankind, only a 
little younger than grass. Its formation had been upthrust and 
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then eroded away again, all but such harder parts as itself and 
other chimneys and blocks. 

A party of five persons came to this place where the chimney 
rock had fallen against a newer hill. The people of the party did 
not care about the deep limestone below: they were not geolo- 
gists. They did care about the newer hill (it was man-made) and 
they did care a little about the rock chimney; they were arche- 
ologists. 

Here was time heaped up, bulging out in casing and accumu- 
lation, and not in line sequence. And here also was striated and 
banded time, grown tall, and then shattered and broken. 

The five party members came to the site early in the afternoon, 
bringing the working trailer down a dry creek bed. They un- 
loaded many things and made a camp there. It wasn’t really nec- 
essary to make a camp on the ground. There was a good motel 
two miles away on the highway; there was a road along the ridge 
above. They could have lived in comfort and made the trip to 
the site in five minutes every morning. Terrence Burdock, how- 
ever, believed that one could not get the feel of a digging unless 
he lived on the ground with it day and night. 

The five persons were Terrence Burdock, his wife Ethyl, 
Robert Derby, and Howard Steinleser: four beautiful and bal- 
anced people. And Magdalen Mobley, who was neither beautiful 
nor balanced. But she was electric; she was special. They 
rouched around in the formations a little after they had made 
camp and while there was still light. All of them had seen the 
formations before and had guessed that there was promise in 
them. 

“That peculiar fluting in the broken chimney is almost like a 
core sample,” Terrence said, “and it differs from the rest of it. 
It’s like a lightning bolt through the whole length. It’s already 
exposed for us. I believe we will remove the chimney entirely. 
It covers the perfect access for the slash in the mound, and it is 
the mound in which we are really interested. But we'll study the 
chimney first. It is so available for study.” 
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“Oh, I can tell you everything that’s in the chimney,” Magdalen 
said crossly. “I can tell you everything that’s in the mound too.” 

“I wonder why we take the trouble to dig if you already know 
what we will find,” Ethyl sounded archly. 

“I wonder too,” Magdalen grumbled. “But we will need the 
evidence and the artifacts to show. You can’t get appropriations 
without evidence and artifacts. Robert, go Kill that deer in the 
brush about forty yards northeast of the chimney. We may as 
well have deer meat if we're living primitive.” 

“This isn’t deer season,” Robert Derby objected. “And there 
isn't any deer there. Or, if there is, it’s down in the draw where 
you couldn’t see it. And if there’s one there, it’s probably a doe.” 

“No, Robert, it is a two-year-old buck and a very big one. Of 
course it’s in the draw where I can’t see it. Forty yards northeast 
of the chimney would have to be in the draw. If I could see it, the 
rest of you could see it too. Now go Kill it! Are you a man or a 
mus microtusP Howard, cut poles and set up a tripod to string 
and dress the deer on.” 

“You had better try the thing, Robert,” Ethyl Burdock said, 
“or we'll have no peace this evening.” 

Robert Derby took a carbine and went northeastward of the 
chimney, descending into the draw at forty yards. There was the 
high ping of the carbine shot. And after some moments, Robert 
returned with a curious grin. 

“You didn’t miss him, Robert, you killed him,” Magdalen called 
loudly. “You got him with a good shot through the throat and up 
into the brain when he tossed his head high like they do. Why 
didn’t you bring him? Go back and get him!” 

“Get him? I couldn't even lift the thing. Terrence and Howard, 
come with me and we'll lash it to a pole and get it here some- 
how.” 

“Oh Robert, you're out of your beautiful mind,” Magdalen 
chided. “It only weighs a hundred and ninety pounds. Oh, I'll 
get it.” 

Magdalen Mobley went and got the big buck. She brought it 
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back, carrying it listlessly across her shoulders and getting herself 
bloodied, stopping sometimes to examine rocks and kick them 
with her foot, coming on easily with her load. It looked as if it 
might weigh two hundred and fifty pounds; but if Magdalen said 
it weighed a hundred and ninety, that is what it weighed. 

Howard Steinleser had cut poles and made a tripod. He knew 
better than not to. They strung the buck up, skinned it off, ripped 
up its belly, drew it, and worked it over in an almost professional 
manner. 

“Cook it, Ethyl,” Magdalen said. 


Later, as they sat on the ground around the fire and it had 
turned dark, Ethyl brought the buck’s brains to Magdalen, messy 
and not half cooked, believing that she was playing an evil trick. 
And Magdalen ate them avidly. They were her due. She had 
discovered the buck. 

If you wonder how Magdalen knew what invisible things were 
where, so did the other members of the party always wonder. 

“It bedevils me sometimes why I am the only one to notice the 
analogy between historical geology and depth psychology,” Ter- 
rence Burdock mused as they grew lightly profound around the 
campfire. “The isostatic principle applies to the mind and the 
under-mind as well as it does to the surface and undersurface 
of the earth. The mind has its erosions and weatherings going on 
along with its deposits and accumulations. It also has its upthrusts 
and its stresses. It oats on a similar magma. In extreme cases it 
has its volcanic eruptions and its mountain building.” 

“And it has its glaciations,” Ethyl Burdock said, and perhaps 
she was looking at her husband in the dark. 

“The mind has its hard sandstone, sometimes transmuted to 
quartz, or half transmuted into flint, from the drifting and floating 
sand of daily events. It has its shale from the old mud of daily 
ineptitudes and inertias. It has limestone out of its more vivid 
experiences, for lime is the remnant of what was once animate: 
and this limestone may be true marble if it is the deposit of rich 
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enough emotion, or even travertine if it has bubbled sufficiently 
through agonized and evocative rivers of the under-mind. The 
mind has its sulphur and its gemstones—” Terrence bubbled on 
sufficiently, and Magdalen cut him off. 

“Say simply that we have rocks in our heads,” she said. “But 
they're random rocks, I tell you, and the same ones keep coming 
back. It isn’t the same with us as it is with the earth. The world 
gets new rocks all the time. But it’s the same people who keep 
turning up, and the same minds. Damn, one of the samest of 
them just turned up again! I wish he'd leave me alone. The an- 
swer is still no.” 

Very often Magdalen said things that made no sense. Ethyl 
Burdock assured herself that neither her husband, nor Robert, 
nor Howard, had slipped over to Magdalen in the dark. Ethyl 
was jealous of the chunky and surly girl. 

“I am hoping that this will be as rich as Spiro Mound,” Howard 
Steinleser hoped. “It could be, you know. I’m told that there was 
never a less prepossessing site than that, or a trickier one. I wish 
we had someone who had dug at Spiro.” 

“Oh, he dug at Spiro,” Magdalen said with contempt. 

“He? Who?” Terrence Burdock asked. “No one of us was at 
Spiro. Magdalen, you weren't even born yet when that mound 
was opened. What could you know about it?” 

“Yeah, I remember him at Spiro,” Magdalen said, “always turn- 
ing up his own things and pointing them out.” 

“Were you at Spiro?” Terrence suddenly asked a piece of the 
darkness. For some time, they had all been vaguely aware that 
there were six, and not five, persons around the fire. 

“Yeah, I was at Spiro,” the man said. “I dig there. I dig at a lot 
of the digs. I dig real well, and I always know when we come to 
something that will be important. You give me a job.” 

“Who are you?” Terrence asked him. The man was pretty vis- 
ible now. The flame of the fire seemed to lean toward him as if 
he compelled it. 

“Oh, I’m just a rich old poor man who keeps following and 
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hoping and asking. There is one who is worth it all forever, so I 
solicit that one forever. And sometimes I am other things. Two 
hours ago I was the deer in the draw. It is an odd thing to munch 
one’s own flesh.” And the man was munching a joint of the deer, 
unasked. 

“Him and his damn cheap poetry!” Magdalen cried angrily. 

“What’s your name?” Terrence asked him. 

“Manypenny. Anteros Manypenny is my name forever.” 

“What are you?” 

“Oh, just Indian. Shawnee, Choc, Creek, Anadarko, Caddo and 
pre-Caddo. Lots of things.” 

“How could anyone be pre-Caddo?” 

“Like me. J am.” 

“Js Anteros a Creek name?” 

“No. Greek. Man, I am a going Jessie, I am one digging man! 
I show you tomorrow.” 

Man, he was one digging man! He showed them tomorrow. 
With a short-handled rose hoe he began the gash in the bottom 
of the mound, working too swiftly to be believed. 

“He will smash anything that is there. He will not know what 
he comes to,” Ethyl Burdock complained. 

“Woman, I will not smash whatever is there,” Anteros said. 
“You can hide a wren’s egg in one cubic meter of sand. I will 
move all the sand in one minute. I will uncover the egg wherever 
it is. And I will not crack the egg. I sense these things. I come 
now to a small pot of the proto-Plano period. It is broken, of 
course, but I do not break it. It is in six pieces and they will fit 
together perfectly. I tell you this beforehand. Now I reveal it.” 

And Anteros revealed it. There was something wrong about 
it even before he uncovered it. But it was surely a find, and per- 
haps it was of the proto-Plano period. The six shards came out. 
They were roughly cleaned and set. It was apparent that they 
would ft wonderfully. 

“Why, it is perfect!” Ethyl exclaimed. 

“It is too perfect,” Howard Steinleser protested. “It was a 
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turned pot, and who had turned pots in America without the 
potter’s wheel? But the glyphs pressed into it do correspond to 
proto-Plano glyphs. It is fishy.” Steinleser was in a twitchy humor 
today and his face was livid. 

“Yes, it is the ripple and the spinosity, the fish-glyph,” Anteros 
pointed out. “And the sun-sign is riding upon it. It is fish-god.” 

“It’s fishy in another way,” Steinleser insisted. “Nobody finds 
a thing like that in the first sixty seconds of a dig. And there could 
not be such a pot. I wouldn’t believe it was proto-Plano unless 
points were found in the exact site with it.” 

“Oh here,” Anteros said. “One can smell the very shape of the 
flint points already. Two large points, one small one. Surely you 
get the whiff of them already? Four more hoe cuts and I come 
to them.” 

Four more hoe cuts, and Anteros did come to them. He un- 
covered two large points and one small one, spearheads and 
arrowhead. Lanceolate they were, with ribbon flaking. They were 
late Folsom, or they were proto-Plano; they were what you will. 

“This cannot be,” Steinleser groaned. “They're the missing 
chips, the transition pieces. They fill the missing place too well. 
I won't believe it. I'd hardly believe it if mastodon bones were 
found on the same level here.” 

“In a moment,” said Anteros, beginning to use the hoe again. 
“Hey, those old beasts did smell funny! An elephant isn’t in it 
with them. And a lot of it still clings to their bones. Will a sixth 
thoracic bone do? I’m pretty sure that’s what it is. I don’t know 
where the rest of the animal is. Probably somebody gnawed the 
thoracic here. Nine hoe cuts, and then very careful.” 

Nine hoe cuts—and then Anteros, using a mason’s trowel, un- 
earthed the old gnawed bone very carefully. Yes, Howard said 
almost angrily, it was a sixth thoracic of a mastodon. Robert 
Derby said it was a fifth or a sixth; it is not easy to tell. 

“Leave the digging for a while, Anteros,” Steinleser said. “I 
want to record and photograph and take a few measurements 
here,” 
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Terrence Burdock and Magdalen Mobley were working at the 
bottom of the chimney rock, at the bottom of the fluting that ran 
the whole height of it like a core sample. 

“Get Anteros over here and see what he can uncover in sixty 
seconds,” Terrence offered. 

“Oh, him! He'll just uncover some of his own things.” 

“What do you mean, his own things? Nobody could have made 
an intrusion here. It’s hard sandstone.” 

“And harder flint here,” Magdalen said. “I might have known 
it. Pass the damned thing up. I know just about what it says 
anyhow.” 

“What it says? What do you mean? But it is marked! And it’s 
large and dressed rough. Who'd carve in flint?” 

“Somebody real stubborn, just like flint,” Magdalen said. “All 
right then, let’s have it out. Anteros! Get this out in one piece. 
And do it without shattering it or tumbling the whole thing down 
on us. He can do it, you know, Terrence. He can do things like 
that.” 

“What do you know about his doings, MagdalenP You never 
saw or heard about the poor man till last night.” 

“Oh well, I know that it'll turn out to be the same damned 
stuff.” 

Anteros did get it out without shattering it or bringing down 
the chimney column. A cleft with a digging bar, three sticks of 
the stuff and a cap, and he touched the leads to the battery when 
he was almost on top of the charge. The blast, it sounded as if the 
whole sky were falling down on them, and some of those sky- 
blocks were quite large stones. The ancients wondered why fallen 
pieces of the sky should always be dark rock-stuff and never sky- 
blue clear stuff. The answer is that it is only pieces of the night 
sky that ever fall, even though they may sometimes be most of 
the daytime in falling, such is the distance. And the blast that 
Anteros set off did bring down rocky hunks of the night sky even 
though it was broad daylight. They brought down darker rocks 
than any of which the chimney was composed. 
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Still, it was a small blast. The chimney tottered but did not 
collapse. It settled back uneasily on its base. And the flint rock 
was out in the clear. 

“A thousand spearheads and arrowheads could be shattered 
and chipped out of that hunk,” Terrence marveled. “That flint 
block would have been a primitive fortune for a primitive man.” 

“T had several such fortunes,” Anteros said dully, “and this one 
I preserved and dedicated.” 

They had all gathered around it. 

“Oh the poor man!” Ethyl suddenly exclaimed. But she was 
not looking at any of the men. She was looking at the stone, 

“I wish he'd get off that kick,” Magdalen sputtered angrily. “I 
don’t care how rich he is. I can pick up better stuff than him in 
the alleys.” 

“What are the women chirping about?” Terrence asked. “But 
those do look like true glyphs. Almost like Aztec, are they not, 
Steinleser?” 

“Nahuat-Tanoan, cousins-german to the Aztec, or should I say 
cousins-yaqui?” 

“Call it anything, but can you read it?” 

“Probably. Give me eight or ten hours on it and I should come 
up with a contingent reading of many of the glyphs. We can 
hardly expect a rational rendering of the message, however. All 
Nahuat-Tanoan translations so far have been gibberish.” 

“And remember, Terrence, that Steinleser is a slow reader,” 
Magdalen said spitefully. “And he isn’t very good at interpreting 
other signs either.” 

Steinleser was sullen and silent. How had his face come to bear 
those deep livid claw-marks today? 


They moved a lot of rock and rubble that morning, took quite 
a few pictures, wrote up bulky notes. There were constant finds 
as the divided party worked up the shag-slash in the mound and 
the core-flute of the chimney. There were no more really startling 
discoveries; no more turned pots of the proto-Plano period; how 
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could there be? There were no more predicted and perfect points 
of the late Folsom, but there were broken and unpredictable 
points. No other mastodon thoracic was found, but bones were 
uncovered of bison latifrons, of dire wolf, or coyote, of man. 
There were some anomalies in the relationships of the things 
discovered, but it was not as fishy as it had been in the 
early morning, not as fishy as when Anteros had announced and 
then dug out the shards of the pot, the three points, the mastodon 
bone. The things now were as authentic as they were expected, 
and yet their very profusion had still the smell of a small fish. 

And that Anteros was one digging man. He moved the sand, 
he moved the stone, he missed nothing. And at noon he disap- 
peared. 

An hour later he reappeared in a glossy station wagon, coming 
out of a thicketed ravine where no one would have expected a 
way. He had been to town. He brought a variety of cold cuts, 
cheeses, relishes, and pastries, a couple cases of cold beer, and 
some V.O. 

“I thought you were a poor man, Anteros,” Terrence chided. 

“I told you that I was a rich old poor man. I have nine thou- 
sand acres of grassland, I have three thousand head of cattle, I 
have alfalfa land and clover land and corn land and hay-grazer 
land—” 

“Oh, knock it off!” Magdalen snapped. 

They ate, they rested, they worked the afternoon. Magdalen 
worked as swiftly and solidly as did Anteros. She was young, 
she was stocky, she was light-burned-dark. She was not at all 
beautiful. (Ethyl was.) She could have any man there any time 
she wanted to. (Ethyl couldn’t.) She was Magdalen, the often 
unpleasant, the mostly casual, the suddenly intense one. She was 
the tension of the party, the string of the bow. 

“Anteros!” she called sharply just at sundown. 

“The turtle?” he asked. “The turtle that is under the ledge out 
of the current where the backwater curls in reverse? But he is fat 
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and happy and he has never harmed anything except for food or 
fun. I know you do not want me to get that turtle.” 

“I do! There’s eighteen pounds of him. He’s fat. He'll be good. 
Only eighty yards, where the bank crumbles down to Green 
River, under the lower ledge that’s shale that looks like slate, two 
feet deep—” 

“T know where he is. I will go get the fat turtle,” Anteros said. 
“I myself am the fat turtle. I am the Green River.” He went to 
get it. 

“Oh that damned poetry of his!” Magdalen spat when he was 
gone. 

Anteros brought back the fat turtle. He looked as if he’d weigh 
twenty-five pounds; but if Magdalen said he weighed eighteen 
pounds, then it was eighteen. 

“Start cooking, Ethyl,” Magdalen said. Magdalen was a mere 
undergraduate girl permitted on the digging by sheer good for- 
tune. The others of the party were all archeologists of moment. 
Magdalen had no right to give orders to anyone, except her born 
right. 

“T don’t know how to cook a turtle,” Ethyl complained. 

“Anteros will show you how.” 


“The late evening smell of newly exposed excavation!” Ter- 
rence Burdock burbled as they lounged around the campfire a 
little later, full of turtle and V.O. and feeling rakishly wise. “The 
exposed age can be guessed by the very timbre of the smell, I 
believe.” 

“Timbre of the smell! What is your nose wired up to?” from 
Magdalen. 

And, indeed, there was something time-evocative about the 
smell of the diggings; cool, at the same time musty and musky, 
ripe with old stratified water and compressed death. Stratified 
time. 

“It helps if you already know what the exposed age is,” said 
Howard Steinleser. “Here there is an anomaly, The chimney 
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sometimes acts as if it were younger than the mound. The chim- 
ney cannot be young enough to include written rock, but it is.” 

“Archeology is made up entirely of anomalies,” said Terrence, 
“rearranged to make them fit in a fluky pattern. There’d be no 
system to it otherwise.” 

“Every science is made up entirely of anomalies rearranged 
to fit,” said Robert Derby. “Have you unriddled the glyph-stone, 
Howard?” 

“Yes, pretty well. Better than J expected. Charles August can 
verify it, of course, when we get it back to the university. It is a 
non-royal, non-tribal, non-warfare, non-hunt declaration. It does 
not come under any of the usual radical signs, any of the cate- 
gories. It can only be categorized as uncategoried or personal. 
The translation will be rough.” 

“Rocky is the word,” said Magdalen. 

“On with it, Howard,” Ethyl cried. 

“You are the freedom of wild pigs in the sour-grass, and the 
nobility of badgers. You are the brightness of serpents and the 
soaring of vultures. You are passion of mesquite bushes on fire 
with lightning. You are serenity of toads.’” 

“You've got to admit he’s got a different line,” said Ethyl]. “Your 
own love notes were less acrid, Terrence.” 

“What kind of thing is it, Steinleser?” Terrence questioned. 
“Tt must have a category.” 

“I believe Ethyl is right. It’s a love poem. “You are the water 
in rock cisterns and the secret spiders in that water. You are the 
dead coyote lying half in the stream, and you are the old en- 
trapped dreams of the coyote’s brains oozing liquid through the 
broken eyesocket. You are the happy ravening flies about that 
broken socket.’” 

“Oh, hold it, Steinleser,’” Robert Derby cried. “You can’t have 
gotten all that from scratches on flint. What is ‘entrapped dreams’ 
in Nahuat-Tanoan glyph-writing?” 

“The solid-person sign next to the hollow-person sign, both 
enclosed in the night sign—that has always been interpreted as 
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the dream glyph. And here the dream glyph is enclosed in the 
glyph of the deadfall trap. Yes, I believe it means entrapped 
dreams. To continue: ‘You are the cornworm in the dark heart 
of the corn, the naked small bird in the nest. You are the pustules 
on the sick rabbit, devouring life and flesh and turning it into 
your own serum. You are stars compressed into charcoal. But you 
cannot give, you cannot take. Once again you will be broken at 
the foot of the cliff, and the word will remain unsaid in your swol- 
len and purpled tongue.’” 

“A love poem, perhaps, but with a difference,” said Robert 
Derby. 

“I never was able to go his stuff, and I tried, I really tried,” 
Magdalen moaned. 

“Here is the change of person-subject shown by the canted-eye 
glyph linked with the self-glyph,” Steinleser explained. “It is now 
a first-person talk. ‘I own ten thousand back-loads of corn. I own 
gold and beans and nine buffalo horns full of watermelon seeds. 
IT own the loincloth that the sun wore on his fourth journey across 
the sky. Only three loincloths in the world are older and more 
valued than this. I cry out to you in a big voice like the hammer- 
ing of herons’ (that sound-verb particle is badly translated, the 
hammer being not a modern pounding hammer but a rock an- 
gling, chipping hammer) ‘and the belching of buffalos. My love 
is sinewy as entwined snakes, it is steadfast as the sloth, it is like 
a feathered arrow shot into your abdomen—such is my love. Why 
is my love unrequited?’ ” 

“I challenge you, Steinleser,” Terrence Burdock cut in. “What 
is the glyph for ‘unrequited’?” 

“The glyph of the extended hand—with all the fingers bent 
backwards. It goes on, ‘I roar to you. Do not throw yourself down. 
You believe you are on the hanging sky bridge, but you are on the 
terminal cliff. I grovel before you. I am no more than dog- 
droppings.’” 

“You'll notice he said that and not me,” Magdalen burst out. 
There was always a fundamental incoherence about Magdalen. 
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“Ah—continue, Steinleser,” said Terrence. “The girl is daft, or 
she dreams out loud.” 

“That is all of the inscription, Terrence, except for a final glyph 
which I don’t understand. Glyph writing takes a lot of room. 
That’s all the stone would hold.” 

“What is the glyph that you don’t understand, Howard?” 

“It’s the spear-thrower glyph entwined with the time glyph. It 
sometimes means ‘flung forward or beyond.’ But what does it 
mean here?” 

“It means ‘continued, dummy, ‘continued, ” Magdalen said. 
“Do not fear. There'll be more stones.” 

“J think it’s beautiful,” said Ethyl Burdock, “in its own context, 
of course.” 

“Then why don’t you take him on, Ethyl, in his own context, 
of course?” Magdalen asked. “Myself, I don’t care how many 
back-loads of corn he owns. I’ve had it.” 

“Take whom on, dear?” Ethyl asked. “Howard Steinleser can 
interpret the stones, but who can interpret our Magdalen?” 

“Oh, I can read her like a rock,” Terrence Burdock smiled. But 
he couldn't. 


But it had fastened on them. It was all about them and through 
them: the brightness of serpents and the serenity of toads, the 
secret spiders in the water, the entrapped dreams oozing through 
the broken eyesocket, the pustules of the sick rabbit, the belching 
of buffalo, and the arrow shot into the abdomen. And around it 
all was the night smell of flint and turned earth and chuckling 
streams, the mustiness, and the special muskiness which bears the 
name Nobility of Badgers. 

They talked archeology and myth talk. Then it was steep night, 
and the morning of the third day. 

Oh, the sample digging went well. This was already a richer 
mound than Spiro, though the gash in it was but a small promise 
of things to come. And the curious twin of the mound, the broken 
chimney, confirmed and confounded and contradicted. There was 
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time gone wrong in the chimney, or at least in the curious fluted 
core of it; the rest of it was normal enough, and sterile enough. 

Anteros worked that day with a soft sullenness, and Magdalen 
brooded with a sort of lightning about her. 

“Beads, glass beads!” Terrence Burdock exploded angrily. “All 
right! Who is the hoaxer in our midst? I will not tolerate this at 
all.” Terrence had been angry of face all day. He was clawed 
deeply, as Steinleser had been the day before, and he was sour on 
the world. 

“There have been glass-bead caches before, Terrence, hun- 
dreds of them,” Robert Derby said softly. 

“There have been hoaxes before, hundreds of them,” Terrence 
howled. “These have ‘Hong Kong Contemporary’ written all over 
them, damned cheap glass beads sold by the pound. They have 
no business in a stratum of around the year seven hundred. All 
right, who is guilty?” 

“I don't believe that any one of us is guilty, Terrence,” Ethyl] 
put in mildly. “They are found four feet in from the slant surface 
of the mound. Why, we've cut through three hundred years of 
vegetable loam to get to them, and certainly the surface was 
eroded beyond that.” 

“We are scientists,” said Steinleser. “We find these. Others 
have found such. Let us consider the improbabilities of it.” 

It was noon, so they ate and rested and considered the im- 
probabilities. Anteros had brought them a great joint of white 
pork, and they made sandwiches and drank beer and ate pickles. 

“You know,” said Robert Derby, “that beyond the rank impos- 
sibility of glass beads found so many times where they could not 
be found, there is a real mystery about all early Indian beads, 
whether of bone, stone, or antler. There are millions and millions 
of these fine beads with pierced holes finer than any piercer ever 
found. There are residues, there are centers of every other Indian 
industry, and there is evolution of every other tool. Why have 
there been these millions of pierced beads, and never one 
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piercer? There was no technique to make so fine a piercer. How 
were they done?” 

Magdalen giggled. “Bead-spitter,” she said. 

“Bead-spitter! You're out of your fuzzy mind,” Terrence 
erupted. “That's the silliest and least sophisticated of all Indian 
legends.” 

“But it is the legend,” said Robert Derby, “the legend of more 
than thirty separate tribes. The Carib Indians of Cuba said that 
they got their beads from Bead-spitters. The Indians of Panama 
told Balboa the same thing. The Indians of the pueblos told the 
same story to Coronado. Every Indian community had an Indian 
who was its Bead-spitter. There are Creek and Alabama and 
Koasati stories of Bead-spitter; see Swanton’s collections. And his 
stories were taken down within living memory. 

“More than that, when European trade-beads were first intro- 
duced, there is one account of an Indian receiving some and 
saying, ‘I will take some to Bead-spitter. If he sees them, he can 
spit them too.’ And that Bead-spitter did then spit them by the 
bushel. There was never any other Indian account of the origin 
of their beads. All were spit by a Bead-spitter.” 

“Really, this is very unreal,” Ethyl said. Really it was. 

“Hog hokey! A Bead-spitter of around the year seven hundred 
could not spit future beads, he could not spit cheap Hong Kong 
glass beads of the present time!” Terrence was very angry. 

“Pardon me, yes sir, he could,” said Anteros. “A Bead-spitter 
can spit future beads, if he faces North when he spits. That has 
always been known.” 

Terrence was angry, he fumed and poisoned the day for them, 
and the claw marks on his face stood out livid purple. He was 
angrier yet when he said that the curious dark capping rock on 
top of the chimney was dangerous, that it would fall and kill 
someone; and Anteros said that there was no such capping rock 
on the chimney, that Terrence’s eyes were deceiving him, that 
Terrence should go sit in the shade and rest. 

And Terrence became excessively angry when he discovered 
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that Magdalen was trying to hide something that she had dis- 
covered in the fluted core of the chimney. It was a large and 
heavy shale-stone, too heavy even for Magdalen’s puzzling 
strength, She had dragged it out of the chimney flute, tumbled 
it down to the bottom, and was trying to cover it with rocks and 
scarp. 

“Robert, mark the extraction point!” Terrence called loudly. 
“It’s quite plain yet. Magdalen, stop that! Whatever it is, it must 
be examined now.” 

“Oh, it’s just more of the damned same thing! I wish he'd let 
me alone. With his kind of money he can get plenty girls. Be- 
sides, it’s private, Terrence. You don’t have any business reading 
ite 

“You are hysterical, Magdalen, and you may have to leave the 
digging site.” 

“I wish I could leave. I can’t. I wish I could love. I can’t. Why 
isn’t it enough that I die?” 

“Howard, spend the afternoon on this,” Terrence ordered. “It 
has writing of a sort on it. If it’s what I think it is, it scares me. 
It's too recent to be in any eroded chimney rock formation, 
Howard, and it comes from far below the top. Read it.” 

“A few hours on it and I may come up with something. I never 
saw anything like it either. What did you think it was, Terrence?” 

“What do you think I think it is? It’s much later than the other, 
and that one was impossible. I'll not be the one to confess myself 
crazy first.” 


Howard Steinleser went to work on the incised stone; and two 
hours before sundown they brought him another one, a gray 
soapstone block from higher up. Whatever this was covered 
with, it was not at all the same thing that covered the shale-stone. 

And elsewhere things went well, too well. The old fishiness was 
back on it. No series of finds could be so perfect, no petrification 
could be so well ordered. 

“Robert,” Magdalen called down to Robert Derby just at sun- 
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set, “in the high meadow above the shore, about four hundred 
yards down, just past the old fence line—” 

“—there is a badger hole, Magdalen. Now you have me doing 
it, seeing invisible things at a distance. And if I take a carbine 
and stroll down there quietly, the badger will stick his head out 
just as I get there (I being strongly downwind of him), and Tl 
blam him between the eyes. He'll be a big one, fifty pounds.” 

“Thirty. Bring him, Robert. You're showing a little understand- 
ing at last.” 

“But, Magdalen, badger is rampant meat. It’s seldom eaten.’ 

“May not the condemned girl have what she wishes for her 
last meal? Go get it, Robert.” 

Robert went. The voice of the little carbine was barely heard 
at that distance. Soon, Robert brought back the dead badger. 

“Cook it, Ethyl,” Magdalen ordered. 

“Yes, I know. And if I don’t know how, Anteros will show me.” 
But Anteros was gone. Robert found him on a sundown knoll 
with his shoulders hunched. The odd man was sobbing silently 
and his face seemed to be made out of dull pumice stone. But 
he came back to aid Ethyl in preparing the badger. 

“If the first of today’s stones scared you, the second should 
have lifted the hair right off your head, Terrence,” Howard Stein- 
leser said, 

“It does, it does. All the stones are too recent to be in a chimney 
formation, but this last one is an insult. It isn’t two hundred years 
old, but there’s a thousand years of strata above it. What time is 
deposited there?” 

They had eaten rampant badger meat and drunk inferior 
whisky (which Anteros, who had given it to them, didn’t know 
was inferior), and the muskiness was both inside them and 
around them. The campfire sometimes spit angrily with small 
explosions, and its glare reached high when it did so. By one such 
leaping glare, Terrence Burdock saw that the curious dark cap- 
ping rock was once more on the top of the chimney. He thought 
he had seen it there in the daytime; but it had not been there 
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after he had sat in the shade and rested, and it had absolutely not 
been there when he climbed the chimney itself to be sure. 

“Let’s have the second chapter and then the third, Howard,” 
Ethy! said. “It’s neater that way.” 

“Yes. Well, the second chapter (the first and lowest and ap- 
parently the earliest rock we came on today) is written in a lan- 
guage that no one ever saw written before; and yet it’s no great 
trouble to read it. Even Terrence guessed what it was and 
it scared him. It is Anadarko-Caddo hand-talk graven in stone. It 
is what is called the sign language of the Plains Indians copied 
down in formalized pictograms. And it has to be very recent, 
within the last three hundred years. Hand-talk was fragmentary 
at the first coming of the Spanish, and well developed at the first 
coming of the French. It was an explosive development, as such 
things go, worked out within a hundred years. This rock has to be 
younger than its situs, but it was absolutely found in place.” 

“Read it, Howard, read it,’ Robert Derby called. Robert was 
feeling fine and the rest of them were gloomy tonight. 

““T own three hundred ponies,’ Steinleser read the rock out of 
his memory. ‘I own two days’ ride north and east and south, and 
one day’s ride west. I give you all. I blast out with a big voice like 
fire in tall trees, like the explosion of crowning pine trees. I cry 
like closing-in wolves, like the high voice of the lion, like the 
hoarse scream of torn dew on crazy-weed in the morning. You 
are the swift crooked wings of the night-hawk, the dainty feet of 
the skunk, you are the juice of the sour squash. Why can you not 
take or give? I am the humpbacked bull of the high plains, I am 
the river itself and the stagnant pools left by the river, I am the 
raw earth and the rocks. Come to me, but do not come so vio- 
lently as to destroy yourself,’ 

“Ah, that was the text of the first rock of the day, the Anadarko- 
Caddo hand-talk graven in stone. And final pictograms which I 
don’t understand: a shot-arrow sign, and a boulder beyond.” 

““Continued on next rock, of course,” said Robert Derby. 
“Well, why wasnt hand-talk ever written down? The signs are 
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simple and easily stylized and they were understood by many 
different tribes. It would have been natural to write it.” 

“Alphabetical writing was in the region before hand-talk was 
well developed,” Terrence Burdock said. “In fact, it was the com- 
ing of the Spanish that gave the impetus to hand-talk. It was 
really developed for communication between Spanish and In- 
dian, not. between Indian and Indian. And yet, I believe, hand- 
talk was written down once; it was the beginning of the Chinese 
pictographs. And there also it had its beginning as communica- 
tion between differing peoples. Depend on it, if all mankind had 
always been of a single language, there would never have been 
any written language developed at all. Writing always began as a 
bridge, and there had to be some chasm for it to bridge.” 

“We have one to bridge here,” said Steinleser. “That whole 
chimney is full of rotten smoke. The highest part of it should be 
older than the lowest part of the mound, since the mound was 
built on a base eroded away from the chimney formation. But in 
many ways they seem to be contemporary. We must all be under 
a spell here. We've worked two days on this, parts of three days, 
and the total impossibility of the situation hasn’t struck us yet. 

“The old Nahuatlan glyphs for Time are the chimney glyphs. 
Present time is a lower part of a chimney and fire burning at the 
base. Past time is black smoke from a chimney, and future time is 
white smoke from a chimney. There was a signature glyph run- 
ning through our yesterday's stone which I didn’t and don’t under- 
stand. It seemed to indicate something coming down out of the 
chimney rather than going up it.” 

“It really doesn’t look much like a chimney,” Magdalen said. 

“And a maiden doesn’t look much like dew on crazy-weed in 
the morning, Magdalen,” Robert Derby said, “but we recognize 
these identities.” 


They talked a while about the impossibility of the whole 
business. 
“There are scales on our eyes,” Steinleser said. “The fluted 
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core of the chimney is wrong. I’m not even sure the rest of the 
chimney is right.” 

“No, it isn’t,” said Robert Derby. “We can identify most of the 
strata of the chimney with known periods of the river and stream. 
I was above and below today. There is one stretch where the 
sandstone was not eroded at all, where it stands three hundred 
yards back from the shifted river and is overlaid with a hundred 
years of loam and sod. There are other sections where the stone 
is cut away variously. We can tell when most of the chimney was 
laid down, we can find its correspondences up to a few hundred 
years ago. But when were the top ten feet of it down? There were 
no correspondences anywhere to that. The centuries represented 
by the strata of the top of the chimney, people, those centuries 
haven’t happened yet.” 

“And when was the dark capping rock on top of it all 
formed—?” Terrence began. “Ah, I'm out of my mind. It isn’t 
there. I’m demented.” 

“No more than the rest of us,” said Steinleser. “I saw it too, I 
thought, today. And then I didn’t see it again.” 

“The rock-writing, it’s like an old novel that I only half remem- 
ber,” said Ethyl. 

“Oh, that’s what it is, yes,” Magdalen murmured. 

“But I don’t remember what happened to the girl in it.” 

“I remember what happened to her, Ethyl,” Magdalen said. 

“Give us the third chapter, Howard,” Ethyl asked. “I want to 
see how it comes out.” 

“First you should all have whisky for those colds,” Anteros 
suggested humbly. 

“But none of us have colds,” Ethyl! objected. 

“You take your own medical advice, Ethyl, and I'll take mine,” 
Terrence said. “I will have whisky. My cold is not rheum but 
fear-chill.” 

They all had whisky. They talked a while, and some of them 
dozed. 

“It’s late, Howard,” Ethyl said after a while. “Let’s have the 
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next chapter. Is it the last chapter? Then we'll sleep. We have 
honest digging to do tomorrow.” 

“Our third stone, our second stone of the day just past, is an- 
other and even later form of writing, and it has never been seen 
in stone before. It is Kiowa picture writing. The Kiowas did their 
out-turning spiral writing on buffalo skins dressed almost as fine 
as vellum. In its more sophisticated form (and this is a copy of 
that) it is quite late. The Kiowa picture writing probably did not 
arrive at its excellence until influenced by white artists.” 

“How late, Steinleser?” Robert Derby asked. 

“Not more than a hundred and fifty years old. But I have never 
seen it copied in stone before. It simply isn’t stone-styled. There’s 
a lot of things around here lately that I haven’t seen before. 

“Well then, to the text, or should I say the pictography? “You 
fear the earth, you fear rough ground and rocks, you fear moister 
earth and rotting flesh, you fear the flesh itself, all flesh is rotting 
flesh. If you love not rotting flesh, you love not at all. You believe 
the bridge hanging in the sky, the bridge hung by tendrils and 
woody vines that diminish as they go up and up till they are no 
thicker than hairs. There is no sky-bridge, you cannot go upon it. 
Did you believe that the roots of love grow upside down? They 
come out of deep earth that is old flesh and brains and hearts and 
entrails, that is old buffalo bowels and snakes’ pizzles, that is black 
blood and rot and moaning underground. This is old and worn- 
out and bloody time, and the roots of love grow out of its gore.” 

“You seem to give remarkably detailed translations of the sim- 
ple spiral pictures, Steinleser, but I begin to get in the mood of it,” 
Terrence said. 

“Ah, perhaps I cheat a little,” said Steinleser. 

“You lie a lot,” Magdalen challenged. 

“No I do not. There is some basis for every phrase I’ve used. It 
goes on: ‘I own twenty-two trade rifles. I own ponies. I own Mex- 
ico silver, eight-bit pieces. I am rich in all ways. I give all to you. 
I ery out with big voice like a bear full of mad-weed, like a bull- 
frog in love, like a stallion rearing against a puma. It is the earth 
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that calls you. I am the earth, woollier than wolves and rougher 
than rocks. I am the bog earth that sucks you in. You cannot give, 
you cannot take, you cannot love, you think there is something 
else, you think there is a sky-bridge you may loiter on without 
crashing down. J am bristled-boar earth, there is no other. You 
will come to me in the morning. You will come to me easy and 
with grace. Or you will come to me reluctant and you be shat- 
tered in every bone and member of you. You be broken by our 
encounter. You be shattered as by a lightning bolt striking up 
from the earth. J am the red calf which is in the writings. J am the 
rotting red earth, Live in the morning or die in the morning, but 
remember that love in death is better than no love at all.’” 

“Oh brother! Nobody gets that stuff from such kid pictures, 
Steinleser,” Robert Derby moaned. 

“Ah well, that’s the end of the spiral picture. And a Kiowa 
spiral pictograph ends with either an in-sweep or an out-sweep 
line. This ends with an out-sweep, which means—” 

“Continued on next rock,’ that’s what it means,” Terrence 
cried roughly. 

“You won't find the next rocks,” Magdalen said. “They're hid- 
den, and most of the time they’re not there yet, but they will go 
on and on. But for all that, you'll read it in the rocks tomorrow 
morning. I want it to be over with. Oh, I don’t know what I 
want!” 

“I believe I know what you want tonight, Magdalen,” Robert 
Derby said. 

But he didn’t. 

The talk trailed off, the fire burned down, they went to their 
sleeping sacks. 

Then it was long jagged night, and the morning of the fourth 
day. But wait! In Nahuat-Tanoan legend, the world ends on the 
fourth morning. All the lives we lived or thought we lived had 
been but dreams of third night. The loincloth that the sun wore 
on the fourth day’s journey was not so valuable as one has made 
out. It was worn for no more than an hour or so. 
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And, in fact, there was something terminal about fourth morn- 
ing. Anteros had disappeared. Magdalen had disappeared. The 
chimney rock looked greatly diminished in its bulk (something 
had gone out of it) and much crazier in its broken height. The 
sun had come up a garish gray-orange color through fog. The 
signature-glyph of the first stone dominated the ambient. It was 
as if something were coming down from the chimney, a horrify- 
ing smoke; but it was only noisome morning fog. 

No it wasn’t. There was something else coming down from the 
chimney, or from the hidden sky: pebbles, stones, indescribable 
bits of foul oozings, the less fastidious pieces of the sky; a light 
nightmare rain had begun to fall there; the chimney was appar- 
ently beginning to crumble. 

“It’s the damnedest thing I ever heard about,” Robert Derby 
growled. “Do you think that Magdalen really went off with 
Anteros?” Derby was bitter and fumatory this morning and his 
face was badly clawed. 

“Who is Magdalen? Who is Anteros?” Ethyl Burdock asked. 


Terrence Burdock was hooting from high on the mound. “All 
come up,” he called. “Here is a find that will make it all worth- 
while. We'll have to photo and sketch and measure and record 
and witness. It’s the finest basalt head I’ve ever seen, man-sized, 
and I suspect that there’s a man-sized body attached to it. We'll 
soon clean it and clear it. Gah! What a weird fellow he was!” 

But Howard Steinleser was studying a brightly colored some- 
thing that he held in his two hands. 

“What is it, Howard? What are you doing?” Derby demanded. 

“Ah, I believe this is the next stone in sequence. The writing 
is alphabetical but deformed, there is an element missing. I be- 
lieve it is in modern English, and IJ will solve the deformity and 
see it true in a minute. The text of it seems to be—” 

Rocks and stones were coming down from the chimney, and 
fog, amnesic and wit-stealing fog. 
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“Steinleser, are you all right?” Robert Derby asked with com- 
passion. “That isn’t a stone that you hold in your hand.” 

“It isn't a stone. I thought it was. What is it then?” 

“It is the fruit of the Osage orange tree, the American Merace- 
ous. It isn’t a stone, Howard.” And the thing was a tough, woody, 
wrinkled mock-orange, as big as a small melon. 

“You have to admit that the wrinkles look a little bit like writ- 
ing, Robert.” 

“Yes, they look a little like writing, Howard. Let us go up where 
Terrence is bawling for us. You've read too many stones. And it 
isn’t safe here.” 

“Why go up, Howard? The other thing is coming down.” 

It was the bristled-boar earth reaching up with a rumble. It 
was a lightning bolt struck upward out of the earth, and it got its 
prey. There was explosion and roar. The dark capping rock was 
jerked from the top of the chimney and slammed with terrible 
force to the earth, shattering with a great shock. And something 
else that had been on that capping rock. And the whole chimney 
collapsed about them. 

She was broken by the encounter. She was shattered in every 
bone and member of her. And she was dead. 

“Who—who is she?” Howard Steinleser stuttered. 

“Oh God! Magdalen, of course!” Robert Derby cried. 

“I remember her a little bit. Didn’t understand her. She put 
out like an evoking moth but she wouldn’t be had. Near clawed 
the face off me the other night when J misunderstood the signals. 
She believed there was a sky-bridge. It’s in a lot of the mytholo- 
gies. But there isn’t one, you know. Oh well.” 

“The girl is dead! Damnation! What are you doing grubbing 
in those stones?” 

“Maybe she isn’t dead in them yet, Robert. I’m going to read 
what’s here before something happens to them. This capping 
rock that fell and broke, it’s impossible of course. It’s a stratum 
that hasn’t been laid down yet. I always did want to read the 
future and I may never get another chance.” 
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“You fool! The girl’s dead! Does nobody care? Terrence, stop 
bellowing about your find. Come down. The girl’s dead.” 

“Come up, Robert and Howard,” Terrence insisted. “Leave 
that broken stuff down there. It’s worthless. But nobody ever 
saw anything like this.” 

“Do come up, men,” Ethyl sang. “Oh, it’s a wonderful piece! I 
never saw anything like it in my life.” 

“Ethyl, is the whole morning mad?” Robert Derby demanded 
as he came up to her. “She’s dead. Don’t you really remember 
her? Don’t you remember Magdalen?” 

“I’m not sure. Is she the girl down there? Isn’t she the same 
girl who’s been hanging around here a couple days? She shouldn’t 
have been playing on that high rock. I’m sorry she’s dead. But 
just look what we're uncovering here!” 

“Terrence. Don’t you remember Magdalen?” 

“The girl down there? She’s a little bit like the girl that clawed 
the hell out of me the other night. Next time someone goes to 
town they might mention to the sheriff that there’s a dead girl 
here. Robert, did you ever see a face like this one? And it digs 
away to reveal the shoulders. I believe there’s a whole man-sized 
figure here. Wonderful, wonderfull” 

“Terrence, youre off your head. Well, do you remember An- 
teros?” 

“Certainly, the twin of Eros, but nobody ever made much of 
the symbol of unsuccessful love. Thunder! That’s the name for 
him! It fits him perfectly. We'll call him Anteros.” 

Well, it was Anteros, lifelike in basalt stone. His face was con- 
torted. He was sobbing soundlessly and frozenly and his shoul- 
ders were hunched with emotion. The carving was fascinating 
in its miserable passion, his stony love unrequited. Perhaps he 
was more impressive now than he would be when he was 
cleaned. He was earth, he was earth itself. Whatever period the 
carving belonged to, it was outstanding in its power. 

“The live Anteros, Terrence. Don’t you remember our digging 
man, Anteros Manypenny?” 
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“Sure. He didn’t show up for work this morning, did he? Tell 
him he’s fired.” 

“Magdalen is dead! She was one of us! Dammit, she was the 
main one of us!” Robert Derby cried. Terrence and Ethyl Bur- 
dock were earless to his outburst. They were busy uncovering 
the rest of the carving. 

And down below, Howard Steinleser was studying dark 
broken rocks before they would disappear, studying a stratum 
that hadn’t been laid down yet, reading a foggy future. 
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THE THING IN THE STONE 


CLIFFORD D. SIMAK 


This is a novelette about a man living alone in the ancient 
hills of the Midwest, and of the things he can see and hear 
sometimes: the talking of the stars, scenes from the pre- 
historic past of this land . . . and a creature trapped for 
millennia in solid stone. Clifford Simak makes his people and 
landscapes spring to life for his readers, too. 


He watxep the hills and knew what the hills had seen through 
geologic time. He listened to the stars and spelled out what the 
stars were saying. He had found the creature that lay imprisoned 
in the stone. He had climbed the tree that in other days had been 
climbed by homing wildcats to reach the den gouged by time 
and weather out of the cliffs sheer face. He lived alone on a 
worn-out farm perched on a high and narrow ridge that over- 
looked the confluence of two rivers. And his next-door neighbor, 
a most ill-favored man, drove to the county seat, thirty miles 
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away, to tell the sheriff that this reader of the hills, this listener 
to the stars was a chicken thief. 


The sheriff dropped by within a week or so and walked across 
the yard to where the man was sitting in a rocking chair on a 
porch that faced the river hills. The sheriff came to a halt at the 
foot of the stairs that ran up to the porch. 

“I'm Sheriff Harley Shepherd,” he said. “I was just driving by. 
Been some years since I been out in this neck of the woods. You 
are new here, aren’t you?” 

The man rose to his feet and gestured at another chair, “Been 
here three years or so,” he said. “The name is Wallace Daniels. 
Come up and sit with me.” 

The sheriff climbed the stairs and the two shook hands, then 
sat down in the chairs. 

“You don’t farm the place.” the sheriff said. 

The weed-grown fields came up to the fence that hemmed in 
the yard. 

Daniels shook his head. “Subsistence farming, if you can call 
it that, A few chickens for eggs. A couple of cows for milk and 
butter. Some hogs for meat—the neighbors help me butcher. A 
garden of course, but that’s about the story.” 

“Just as well,” the sheriff said. “The place is all played out. Old 
Amos Williams, he let it go to ruin. He never was no farmer.” 

“The land is resting now,” said Daniels. “Give it ten years— 
twenty might be better—and it will be ready once again. The only 
things it’s good for now are the rabbits and the woodchucks and 
the meadow mice. A lot of birds, of course. I've got the finest 
covey of quail a man has ever seen.” 

“Used to be good squirrel country,” said the sheriff. “Coon, too. 
I suppose you still have coon. You have a hunter, Mr. Daniels?” 

“I don’t own a gun,” said Daniels. 

The sheriff settled deeply into the chair, rocking gently. 

“Pretty country out here,” he declared. “Especially with the 
leaves turning colors. A lot of hardwood and they are colorful. 
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Rough as all hell, of course, this land of yours. Straight up and 
down, the most of it. But pretty.” 

“It’s old country,” Daniels said. “The last sea retreated from 
this area more than four hundred million years ago. It has stood 
as dry land since the end of the Silurian. Unless you go up north, 
onto the Canadian Shield, there aren’t many places in this coun- 
try you can find as old as this.” 

“You a geologist, Mr. Daniels?” 

“Not really. Interested, is all, The rankest amateur. I need 
something to fill in my time and I do a lot of hiking, scrambling 
up and down these hills. And you can’t do that without coming 
face to face with a lot of geology. I got interested. Found some 
fossil brachiopods and got to wondering about them. Sent off for 
some books and read up on them. One thing led to another 
and—” 

“Brachiopods? Would they be dinosaurs, or what? I never 
knew there were dinosaurs out this way.” 

“Not dinosaurs,” said Daniels. “Earlier than dinosaurs, at least 
the ones J found. They're small. Something like clams or oysters. 
But the shells are hinged in a different sort of way. These were 
old ones, extinct millions of years ago. But we still have a few 
brachiopods living now. Not too many of them.” 

“It must be interesting.” 

“T find it so,” said Daniels. 

“You knew old Amos Williams?” 

“No. He was dead before I came here. Bought the land from 

“the bank that was settling his estate.” 

“Queer old coot,” the sheriff said. “Fought with all his neigh- 
bors. Especially with Ben Adams. Him and Ben had a line fence 
feud going on for years. Ben said Amos refused to keep up the 
fence. Amos claimed Ben knocked it down and then sort of, 
careless-like, hazed his cattle over into Amos’s hayfield. How you 
get along with Ben?” 

“All right,” Daniels said. “No trouble. I scarcely know the 
man.” 
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“Ben don’t do much farming, either,” said the sheriff. “Hunts 
and fishes, hunts ginseng, does some trapping in the winter. Pros- 
pects for minerals now and then.” 

“There are minerals in these hills,” said Daniels. “Lead and 
zinc. But it would cost more to get it out than it would be worth. 
At present prices, that is.” 

“Ben always has some scheme cooking,” said the sheriff. “Al- 
ways off on some wild goose chase. And he’s a pure pugnacious 
man. Always has his nose out of joint about something. Always on 
the prod for trouble. Bad man to have for an enemy. Was in the 
other day to say someone’s been lifting a hen or two of his. You 
haven't been missing any, have you?” 

Daniels grinned. “There’s a fox that levies a sort of tribute on 
the coop every now and then. I don’t begrudge them to him.” 

“Funny thing,” the sheriff said. “There ain’t nothing can rile up 
a farmer like a little chicken stealing. It don’t amount to shucks, 
of course, but they get real hostile at it.” 

“If Ben has been losing chickens,” Daniels said, “more than 
likely the culprit is my fox.” 

“Your fox? You talk as if you own him.” 

“OF course I don’t. No one owns a fox. But he lives in these 
hills with me. I figure we are neighbors. I see him every now and 
then and watch him. Maybe that means I own a piece of him. 
Although I wouldn’t be surprised if he watches me more than I 
watch him. He moves quicker than I do.” 

The sheriff heaved himself out of the chair. 

“I hate to go,” he said. “I declare it has been restful sitting here 
and talking with you and looking at the hills. You look at them a 
lot, I take it.” 

“Quite a lot,” said Daniels. 


He sat on the porch and watched the sheriffs car top the rise 
far down the ridge and disappear from sight. 

What had it all been about? he wondered. The sheriff hadn’t 
just happened to be passing by. He’d been on an errand. All his 
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aimless, friendly talk had not been for nothing and in the course 
of it he'd managed to ask lots of questions. 

Something about Ben Adams, maybe? Except there wasn’t too 
much against Adams except he was bone-lazy. Lazy in a weasely 
sort of way. Maybe the sheriff had gotten wind of Adams’ off- 
and-on moonshining operation and was out to do some checking, 
hoping that some neighbor might misspeak himself. None of them 
would, of course, for it was none of their business, really, and the 
moonshining had built up no nuisance value. What little liquor 
Ben might make didn’t amount to much. He was too lazy for 
anything he did to amount to much. 

From far down the hill he heard the tinKle of a bell. The two 
cows were finally heading home. It must be much later, Daniels 
told himself, than he had thought. Not that he paid much atten- 
tion to what time it was. He hadn’t for long months on end, ever 
since he’d smashed his watch when he’d fallen off the ledge. He 
had never bothered to have the watch fixed. He didn’t need a 
watch. There was a battered old alarm clock in the kitchen but it 
was an erratic piece of mechanism and not to be relied upon. He 
paid slight attention to it. 

In a little while, he thought, he’d have to rouse himself and go 
and do the chores—milk the cows, feed the hogs and chickens, 
gather up the eggs. Since the garden had been laid by there 
hadn’t been much to do. One of these days he'd have to bring in 
the squashes and store them in the cellar and there were those 
three or four big pumpkins he’d have to lug down the hollow to 
the Perkins kids, so they'd have them in time to make jack-o- 
lanterns for Hallowe’en. He wondered if he should carve out the 
faces himself or if the kids would rather do it on their own. 

But the cows were still quite a distance away and he still had 
time. He sat easy in his chair and stared across the hills. 

And they began to shift and change as he stared. 

When he had first seen it, the phenomenon had scared him 
silly. But now he was used to it. 
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As he watched, the hills changed into different ones. Different 
vegetation and strange life stirred on them. 

He saw dinosaurs this time. A herd of them, not very big ones. 
Middle Triassic, more than likely. And this time it was only a 
distant view—he himself was not to become involved. He would 
only see, from a distance, what ancient time was like and would 
not be thrust into the middle of it as most often was the case. 

He was glad. There were chores to do. 

Watching, he wondered once again what more he could do. 
It was not the dinosaurs that concerned him, nor the earlier am- 
phibians, nor all the other creatures that moved in time about 
the hills. 

What disturbed him was that other being that lay buried deep 
beneath the Platteville limestone. 

Someone else should know about it. The knowledge of it 
should be kept alive so that in the days to come—perhaps in an- 
other hundred years—when man’s technology had reached the 
point where it was possible to cope with such a problem, some- 
thing could be done to contact—and perhaps to free—the dweller 
in the stone. 

There would be a record, of course, a written record. He would 
see to that. Already that record was in progress—a week by week 
(at times a day to day) account of what he had seen, heard and 
learned. Three large record books now were filled with his care- 
ful writing and another one was well started. All written down 
as honestly and as carefully and as objectively as he could bring 
himself to do it. 

But who would believe what he had written? More to the 
point, who would bother to look at it? More than likely the 
books would gather dust on some hidden shelf until the end of 
time with no human hand ever Jaid upon them. And even if some- 
one, in some future time, should take them down and read them, 
first blowing away the accumulated dust, would he or she be 
likely to believe? 

The answer lay clear. He must convince someone. Words writ- 
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ten by a man long dead—and by a man of no reputation—could 
be easily dismissed as the product of a neurotic mind. But if some 
scientist of solid reputation could be made to listen, could be 
made to endorse the record, the events that paraded across the 
hills and lay within them could stand on solid ground, worthy of 
full investigation at some future date. 

A biologist? Or a neuropsychiatrist? Or a paleontologist? 

Perhaps it didn’t matter what branch of science the man was 
in. Just so he’d listen without laughter. It was most important 
that he listen without laughter. 

Sitting on the porch, staring at the hills dotted with grazing 
dinosaurs, the listener to the stars remembered the time he had 
gone to see the paleontologist. 


“Ben,” the sheriff said, “youre way out in left field. That 
Daniels fellow wouldn't steal no chickens. He’s got chickens of 
his own.” 

“The question is,” said Adams, “how did he get them 
chickens?” 

“That makes no sense,” the sheriff said. “He’s a gentleman. 
You can tell that just by talking with him. An educated gentle- 
man.” 

“If he’s a gentleman,” asked Adams, “what’s he doing out 
here? This ain't no place for gentlemen. He showed up two or 
three years ago and moved out to this place. Since that day he 
hasn’t done a tap of work. All he does is wander up and down 
the hills.” 

“He's a geologist,” said the sheriff. “Or anyway interested in 
geology. A sort of hobby with him. He tells me he looks for 
fossils.” 

Adams assumed the alert look of a dog that has sighted a rab- 
bit. “So that is it,” he said. “I bet you it ain’t fossils he is looking 
for.” 

“No,” the sheriff said. 

“He’s looking for minerals,” said Adams. “He’s prospecting, 
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that’s what he’s doing. These hills crawl with minerals. All you 
have to do is know where to look.” 

“You've spent a lot of time looking,” observed the sheriff. 

“I ain't no geologist. A geologist would have a big advantage. 
He would know rocks and such.” 

“He didn’t talk as if he were doing any prospecting. Just inter- 
ested in the geology, is all. He found some fossil clams.” 

“He might be looking for treasure caves,” said Adams. “He 
might have a map or something.” 

“You know damn well,” the sheriff said, “there are no treasure 
caves.” 

“There must be,” Adams insisted. “The French and Spanish 
were here in the early days. They were great ones for treasure, 
the French and Spanish. Always running after mines. Always hid- 
ing things in caves. There was that cave over across the river 
where they found a skeleton in Spanish armor and the skeleton 
of a bear beside him, with a rusty sword stuck into where the 
bear's gizzard was.” 

“That was just a story,” said the sheriff, disgusted. “Some damn 
fool started it and there was nothing to it. Some people from the 
university came out and tried to run it down. It developed that 
there wasn’t a word of truth in it.” 

“But Daniels has been messing around with caves,” said Adams. 
“Tve seen him. He spends a lot of time in that cave down on Cat 
Den Point. Got to climb a tree to get to it.” 

“You been watching him?” 

“Sure I been watching him. He’s up to something and I want 
to know what it is.” 

“Just be sure he doesn’t catch you doing it,” the sheriff said. 

Adams chose to let the matter pass. “Well, anyhow,” he said, 
“if there aren’t any treasure caves, there’s a lot of lead and zinc. 
The man who finds it is about to make a million.” 

“Not unless he can find the capital to back him,” the sheriff 
pointed out. 
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Adams dug at the ground with his heel. “You think he’s all 
right, do your” 

“He tells me he’s been losing some chickens to a fox. More 
than likely that’s what has been happening to yours.” 

“If a fox is taking his chickens,” Adams asked, “why don’t he 
shoot it?” 

“He isn’t sore about it. He seems to think the fox has got a 
right to. He hasn’t even got a gun.” 

“Well, if he hasn’t got a gun and doesn’t care to hunt himself 
—then why won't he let other people hunt? He won't let me and 
my boys on his place with a gun. He has his place all posted. That 
seems to me to be unneighborly. That’s one of the things that 
makes it so hard to get along with him. We've always hunted on 
that place. Old Amos wasn’t an easy man to get along with but 
he never cared if we did some hunting. We've always hunted all 
around here. No one ever minded. Seems to me hunting should 
be free. Seems right for a man to hunt wherever he’s a mind to.” 

Sitting on the bench on the hard-packed earth in front of the 
ramshackle house, the sheriff looked about him—at the listlessly 
scratching chickens, at the scrawny hound sleeping in the shade, 
its hide twitching against the few remaining flies, at the clothes- 
line strung between two trees and loaded with drying clothes 
and dish towels, at the washtub balanced on its edge on a wash 
bench leaning against the side of the house. 

Christ, he thought, the man should be able to find the time 
to put up a decent clothesline and not just string a rope between 
two trees. 

“Ben,” he said, “you're just trying to stir up trouble. You resent 
Daniels, a man living on a farm who doesn’t work at farming, and 
you're sore because he won't let you hunt his land. He’s got a 
right to live anywhere he wants to and he’s got a right not to let 
you hunt. I’d lay off him if I were you. You don’t have to like him, 
you don’t have to have anything to do with him—but don’t go 
around spreading fake accusations against the man. He could jerk 
you up in court for that.” 
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He had walked into the paleontologist’s office and it had taken 
him a moment finally to see the man seated toward the back of 
the room at a cluttered desk. The entire place was cluttered. 
There were long tables covered with chunks of rock with em- 
bedded fossils. Scattered here and there were stacks of papers. 
The room was large and badly lighted. It was a dingy and de- 
pressing place. 

“Doctor?” Daniels had asked. “Are you Dr. Thorne?” 

The man rose and deposited a pipe in a cluttered ashtray. He 
was big, burly, with graying hair that had a wild look to it. His 
face was seamed and weather-beaten. When he moved he shuf- 
fled like a bear. 

“You must be Daniels,” he said. “Yes, I see you must be. I 
had you on my calendar for three o'clock. So glad you could 
come.” 

His great paw engulfed Daniels’ hand. He pointed to a chair 
beside the desk, sat down and retrieved his pipe from the over- 
flowing tray, began packing it from a large canister that stood on 
the desk. 

“Your letter said you wanted to see me about something im- 
portant,” he said. “But then that’s what they all say. But there 
must have been something about your letter—an urgency, a sin- 
cerity. I haven't the time, you understand, to see everyone who 
writes. All of them have found something, you see. What is it, 
Mr. Daniels, that you have found?” 

Daniels said, “Doctor, I don’t quite know how to start what 
I have to say. Perhaps it would be best to tell you first that some- 
thing had happened to my brain.” 

Thorne was lighting his pipe. He talked around the stem. “In 
such a case, perhaps J am not the man you should be'falking to. 
There are other people—” 
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“No, that’s not what I mean,” said Daniels. “I’m not seeking 
help. I am quite all right physically and mentally, too. About five 
years ago I was in a highway accident. My wife and daughter 
were killed and I was badly hurt and—” 

“I am sorry, Mr. Daniels.” 

“Thank you—but that is all in the past. It was rough for a time 
but I muddled through it. That’s not what I'm here for. I told 
you I was badly hurt—” 

“Brain damage?” 

“Only minor. Or so far as the medical findings are concerned. 
Very minor damage that seemed to clear up rather soon. The bad 
part was the crushed chest and punctured lung.” 

“But youre all right now?” 

“As good as new,” said Daniels. “But since the accident my 
brain’s been different. As if I had new senses. I see things, under- 
stand things that seem impossible.” 

“You mean you have hallucinations?” 

“Not hallucinations. I am sure of that. I can see the past.” 

“How do you mean—see the past?” 

“Let me try to tell you,” Daniels said, “exactly how it started. 
Several years ago I bought an abandoned farm in southwestern 
Wisconsin. A place to hole up in, a place to hide away. With my 
wife and daughter gone I still was recoiling from the world. I had 
gotten through the first brutal shock but I needed a place where 
I could lick my wounds. If this sounds like self-pity—I don’t mean 
it that way. I am trying to be objective about why I acted as I 
did, why I bought the farm.” 

“Yes, I understand,” said Thorne. “But I’m not entirely sure hid- 
ing was the wisest thing to do.” 

“Perhaps not, but it seemed to me the answer. It has worked 
out rather well. I fell in love with the country. That part of Wis- 
consin is ancient land. It has stood uncovered by the sea for four 
hundred ghillion years. For some reason it was not overridden by 
the Pleistocene glaciers. It has changed, of course, but only as the 
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result of weathering. There have been no great geologic up- 
heavals, no massive erosions—nothing to disturb it.” 

“Mr. Daniels,” said Thorne, somewhat testily, “I don’t quite 
see what all this has to do—” 

‘Tm sorry. I am just trying to lay the background for what I 
came to tell you. It came on rather slowly at first and I thought 
that I was crazy, that I was seeing things, that there had been 
more brain damage than had been apparent—or that I was finally 
cracking up. I did a lot of walking in the hills, you see. The coun- 
try is wild and rugged and beautiful—a good place to be out in. 
The walking made me tired and I could sleep at night. But at 
times the hills changed. Only a little at first. Later on they 
changed more and finally they became places I had never seen 
before, that no one had ever seen before.” 

Thorne scowled. “You are trying to tell me they changed into 
the past.” 

Daniels nodded. “Strange vegetation, funny-looking trees. In 
the earlier times, of course, no grass at all. Underbrush of ferns 
and scouring rushes. Strange animals, strange things in the sky. 
Sabertooth cats and mastodons, pterosaurs and uintatheres and—” 

“All at the same time?” Thorne asked, interrupting. “All mixed 
up?” 

“Not at all. The time periods I see seem to be true time periods. 
Nothing out of place. I didn’t know at first—but when I was able 
to convince myself that I was not hallucinating I sent away for 
books. I studied. I'll never be an expert, of course—never a geol- 
ogist or paleontologist—but I learmed enough to distinguish one 
period from another, to have some idea of what I was look- 
ing at.” 

Thorne took his pipe out of his mouth and perched it in the 
ashtray. He ran a massive hand through his wild hair. 

“It’s unbelievable,” he said. “It simply couldn’t happen. You 
said all this business came on rather slowly?” 

“To begin with it was hazy, the past foggily imposed upon the 
present, then the present would slowly fade and the past came in, 
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real and solid. But it’s different now. Once in a while there’s a bit 
of flickering as the present gives way to past—but mostly it simply 
changes, as if at the snap of a finger. The present goes away and 
I'm standing in the past. The past is all around me. Nothing of the 
present is left.” 

“But you aren't really in the past? Physically, I mean.” 

“There are times when I’m not in it at all. I stand in the present 
and the distant hills or the river valley changes. But ordinarily 
it changes all around me, although the funny thing about it is 
that, as you say, I’m not really in it. I can see it and it seems real 
enough for me to walk around in it. I can walk over to a tree 
and put my hand out to feel it and the tree is there. But I seem 
to make no impact on the past. It’s as if I were not there at all. 
The animals do not see me. I’ve walked up to within a few feet 
of dinosaurs, They can’t see me or hear or smell me. If they 
had I'd have been dead a dozen times. It’s as if I were walking 
through a three-dimensional movie. At first I worried a lot about 
the surface differences that might exist. I'd wake up dreaming of 
going into the past and being buried up to my waist in a rise of 
ground that since has eroded away. But it doesn’t work that way. 
I'm walking along in the present and then I’m walking in the 
past. It’s as if a door were there and I stepped through it. I told 
you I don’t really seem to be in the past—but I’m not in the pres- 
ent, either. I tried to get some proof. I took a camera with me and 
shot a lot of pictures. When the films were developed there was 
nothing on them. Not the past—but what is more important, 
not the present, either. If I had been hallucinating, the camera 
should have caught pictures of the present. But apparently there 
was nothing there for the camera to take. J thought maybe the 
camera failed or I had the wrong kind of film. So I tried several 
cameras and different types of film and nothing happened. I got 
no pictures. I tried bringing something back. I picked flowers, 
after there were flowers. I had no trouble picking them but when 
I came back to the present I was empty-handed. I tried to bring 
back other things as well. I thought maybe it was only live things, 
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like flowers, that I couldn’t bring, so I tried inorganic things—like 
rocks—but I never was able to bring anything back.” 

“How about a sketch pad?” 

“I thought of that but I never used one. I’m no good at sketching 
—besides, I figured, what was the use. The pad would come back 
blank.” 

“But you never tried.” 

“No,” said Daniels. “I never tried. Occasionally I do make 
sketches after I get back to the present. Not every time but some- 
times. From memory. But, as I said, I'm not very good at 
sketching.” 

“I don’t know,” said Thorne. “I don’t really know. This all 
sounds incredible. But if there should be something to it— Tell me, 
were you ever frightened? You seem quite calm and matter-of- 
fact about it now. But at first you must have been frightened.” 

“At first,” said Daniels, “I was petrified. Not only was I scared, 
physically scared—frightened for my safety, frightened that I'd 
fallen into a place from which J never could escape—but also 
afraid that I’d gone insane. And there was the loneliness.” 

“What do you mean—loneliness?” 

“Maybe that’s not the right word. Out of place. I was where 
I had no right to be. Lost in a place where man had not as yet 
appeared and would not appear for millions of years. In a world 
so utterly alien that I wanted to hunker down and shiver. But I, 
not the place, was really the alien there. I still get some of that 
feeling every now and then. I know about it, of course, and am 
braced against it, but at times it still gets to me. I’m a stranger to 
the air and the light of that other time—it’s all imagination, of 
course.” 

“Not necessarily,” said Thorne. 

“But the greatest fear is gone now, entirely gone. The fear I 
was insane. I am convinced now.” 

“How are you convinced? How could a man be convinced?” 

“The animals. The creatures I see—” 
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“You mean you recognize them from the illustrations in those 
books you have been reading.” 

“No, not that. Not entirely that. Of course the pictures helped. 
But actually it’s the other way around. Not the likeness, but the 
differences. You see, none of the creatures are exactly like the 
pictures in the books. Some of them not at all like them. Not like 
the reconstructions the paleontologists put together. If they had 
been I might stiJl have thought they were hallucinations, that 
what I was seeing was influenced by what Id seen or read. I 
could have been feeding my imagination on prior knowledge. 
But since that was not the case, it seemed logical to assume that 
what I sec is real. How could I imagine that Tyrannosaurus had 
dewlaps all the colors of the rainbow? How could I imagine that 
some of the sabertooths had tassels on their ears? How could 
anyone possibly imagine that the big thunder beasts of the 
Eocene had hides as colorful as giraffes?” 

“Mr. Daniels,” said Thorne, “I have great reservations about all 
that you have told me. Every fiber of my training rebels against 
it. I have a feeling that I should waste no time on it. Undoubtedly, 
you believe what you have told me. You have the look of an hon- 
est man about you. Have you talked to any other men about 
thisP Any other paleontologists or geologists? Perhaps a neuro- 
psychiatrist?” 

“No,” said Daniels. “You’re the only person, the only man I 
have talked with. And J haven't told you all of it. This is really 
all just background.” 

“My God, man—just background?” 

“Yes, just background. You see, I also listen to the stars.” 

Thorne got up from his chair, began shuffling together a stack 
of papers. He retrieved the dead pipe from the ashtray and 
stuck it in his mouth. 

His voice, when he spoke, was noncommittal. 

“Thank you for coming in,” he said. “It’s been most 
interesting.” 
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And that was where he had made his mistake, Daniels told 
himself. He never should have mentioned listening to the stars. 
His interview had gone well until he had. Thorne had not be- 
lieved him, of course, but he had been intrigued, would have 
listened further, might even have pursued the matter, although 
undoubtedly secretly and very cautiously. 

At fault, Daniels knew, had been his obsession with the crea- 
ture in the stone. The past was nothing—it was the creature in 
the stone that was important and to tell of it, to explain it and 
how he knew that it was there, he must tell about his listening 
to the stars. 

He should have known better, he told himself. He should have 
held his tongue. But here had been a man who, while doubting, 
still had been willing to listen without laughter, and in his thank- 
fulness Daniels had spoken too much. 

The wick of the oil lamp set upon the kitchen table guttered 
in the air currents that came in around the edges of the ill-fitting 
windows. A wind had risen after chores were done and now 
shook the house with galelike blasts. On the far side of the room 
the fire in the wood-burning stove threw friendly, wavering flares 
of light across the floor and the stovepipe, in response to the wind 
that swept the chimney top, made gurgling, sucking sounds. 

Thorne had mentioned a neuropsychiatrist, Daniels remem- 
bered, and perhaps that was the kind of man he should have gone 
to see. Perhaps before he attempted io interest anyone in what 
he could see or hear, he should make an effort to find out why 
and how he could hear and see these things. A man who studied 
the working of the brain and mind might come up with new an- 
swers—if answers were to be had. 

Had that blow upon his head so rearranged, so shifted some 
process in his brain that he had gained new capabilities? Was it 
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possible that his brain had been so jarred, so disarranged as to 
bring into play certain latent talents that possibly, in millennia 
to come, might have developed naturally by evolutionary means? 
Had the brain damage short-circuited evolution and given him— 
and him alone—these capabilities, these senses, perhaps a mil- 
lion years ahead of time? 

It seemed—well, not reasonable but one possible explanation. 
Still, a trained man might have some other explanation. 

He pushed his chair back from the table and walked over to 
the stove. He used the lifter to raise the lid of the rickety old 
cook stove. The wood in the firebox had burned down to embers. 
Stooping, he picked up a stick of wood from the woodbox and 
fitted it in, added another smaller one and replaced the lid. One 
of these days soon, he told himself, he would have to get the 
furnace in shape for operation. 

He went out to stand on the porch, looking toward the river 
hills. The wind whooped out of the north, whistling around the 
corners of the building and booming in the deep hollows that 
ran down to the river, but the sky was clear—steely clear, wiped 
fresh by the wind and sprinkled with stars, their light shivering 
in the raging atmosphere. 

Looking up at the stars, he wondered what they might be say- 
ing but he didn’t try to listen. It took a lot of effort and con- 
centration to listen to the stars. He had first listened to them on a 
night like this, standing out here on the porch and wondering 
what they might be saying, wondering if the stars did talk among 
themselves. A foolish, vagrant thought, a wild, daydreaming sort 
of notion, but, voicing it, he had tried to listen, knowing even as 
he did that it was foolishness but glorying in his foolishness, tell- 
ing himself how fortunate he was that he could afford to be so 
inane as to try to listen to the stars—as a child might believe in 
Santa Claus or the Easter Rabbit. He'd listened and he’d heard 
and while he’d been astonished, there could be no doubt about 
it, no doubt at all that out there somewhere other beings were 
talking back and forth. He might have been listening in on a 
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party line, he thought, but a party line that carried millions, per- 
haps billions, of long-distance conversations. Not words, of 
course, but something (thought, perhaps) that was as plain as 
words. Not all of it understandable—much of it, as a matter of 
fact, not understandable—possibly because his background and 
his learning gave him no basis for an understanding. He com- 
pared himself to an Australian aborigine listening to the conver- 
sation of a couple of nuclear physicists discussing a new theory. 

Shortly after that, when he had been exploring the shallow 
cave down on Cat Den Point, he had picked up his first indica- 
tion of the creature buried in the stone. Perhaps, he thought, if 
he'd not listened to the stars, if he’d not known he could listen 
to the stars, if he’d not trained his mind by listening, he would 
not have heard the creature buried deep beneath the limestone. 

He stood looking at the stars and listening to the wind and, 
far across the river, on a road that wound over the distant hills, 
he caught the faint glimmer of headlights as a car made its way 
through the night. The wind let up for a moment, as if gathering 
its strength to blow even harder and, in the tiny lull that existed 
before the wind took up again, he heard another sound—the 
sound of an ax hitting wood. He listened carefully and the sound 
came again but so tossed about by the wind that he could not 
be sure of its direction. 

He must be mistaken, he thought. No one would be out and 
chopping on a night like this. Coon hunters might be the answer. 
Coon hunters at times chopped down a tree to dislodge a prey 
too well hidden to be spotted. The unsportsmanlike trick was 
one that Ben Adams and his overgrown, gangling sons might 
engage in. But this was no night for coon hunting. The wind 
would blow away scent and the dogs would be unable to track. 
Quiet nights were the best for hunting coon. And no one would 
be insane enough to cut down a tree on a night like this when a 
swirling wind might catch it and topple it back upon the cutters. 

He listened to catch the sound again but the wind, recovering 
from its lull, was blowing harder than ever now and there was 
no chance of hearing any sound smaller than the wind. 
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The next day came in mild and gray, the wind no more than a 
whisper. Once in the night Daniels had awoken to hear it rattling 
the windows, pounding at the house and howling mournfully in 
the tangled hollows that lay above the river. But when he woke 
again all was quiet and faint light was graying the windows. 
Dressed and out of doors he found a land of peace—the sky so 
overcast that there was no hint of sun, the air fresh, as if newly 
washed but heavy with the moist grayness that overlay the land. 
The autumn foliage that clothed the hills had taken on a richer 
luster than it had worn in the flooding autumn sunlight. 

After chores and breakfast Daniels set out for the hills. As he 
went down the slope toward the head of the first hollow he found 
himself hoping that the geologic shift would not come about to- 
day. There were many times it didn’t and there seemed to be no 
reason to its taking place or its failure to take place. He had tried 
at times to find some reason for it, had made careful notes of how 
he felt or what he did, even the course he took when he went for 
his daily walk, but he had found no pattern. It lay, of course, 
somewhere in his brain—something triggered into operation his 
new capability. But the phenomenon was random and involun- 
tary. He had no control of it, no conscious control, at least. At 
times he had tried to use it, to bring the geologic shift about—in 
each case had failed. Either he did not know how to go about it 
or it was truly random. 

Today, he hoped, his capability would not exercise its option, 
for he wanted to walk in the hills when they had assumed one of 
their most attractive moods, filled with gentle melancholy, all 
their harshness softened by the grayness of the atmosphere, the 
trees standing silently like old and patient friends waiting for 
one’s coming, the fallen leaves and forest mold so hushed foot- 
falls made no sound, 

He went down to the head of the hollow and sat on a fallen 
log beside a gushing spring that sent a stream of water tinkling 
down the boulder-strewn creek bed. Here, in May, in the pool 
below the spring, the marsh marigolds had bloomed and the 
sloping hillsides had been covered with the pastel of hepaticas. 
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But now he saw no sign of either. The woods had battened 
down for winter. The summer and the autumn plants were either 
dead or dying, the drifting leaves interlocking on the forest floor 
to form cover against the ice and snow. 

In this place, thought Daniels, a man walked with a season’s 
ghosts. This was the way it had been for a million years or more, 
although not always. During many millions of years, in a time 
long gone, these hills and all the world had basked in an eternal 
summertime. And perhaps not a great deal more than ten thou- 
sand years before a mile-high wall of ice had reared up not too 
far to the north, perhaps close enough for a man who stood 
where his house now sat might have seen the faint line of blueness 
that would have been the top of that glacial barrier. But even 
then, although the mean temperature would have been lower, 
there had still been seasons. 

Leaving the log, Daniels went on down the hollow, following 
the narrow path that looped along the hillside, a cowpath beaten 
down at a time when there had been more cows at pasture in 
these woods than the two that Daniels owned. Following it, Dan- 
iels noted, as he had many times before, the excellent engineer- 
ing sense of a cow. Cows always chose the easiest grade in 
stamping out their paths. 

He stopped barely beyond the huge white oak that stood at a 
bend in the path, to have a look at the outsize jack-in-the-pulpit 
plant he had observed throughout the years. Its green-purple 
hood had withered away completely, leaving only the scarlet 
fruit cluster which in the bitter months ahead would serve as 
food for birds. 

As the path continued, it plunged deeper between the hills 
and here the silence deepened and the grayness thickened until 
one’s world became private. 

There, across the stream bed, was the den. Its yellow maw 
gaped beneath a crippled, twisted cedar. There, in the spring, 
he had watched baby foxes play. From far down the hollow came 
the distant quacking of ducks upon the pond in the river valley. 
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And up on the steep hillside loomed Cat Den Point, the den 
carved by slow-working wind and weather out of the sheer rock 
of the cliff. 

But something was wrong. 

Standing on the path and looking up the hill, he could sense 
the wrongness, although he could not at first tell exactly what 
it was. More of the cliff face was visible and something was miss- 
ing. Suddenly he knew that the tree was no longer there—the 
tree that for years had been climbed by homing wildcats heading 
for the den after a night of prowling and later by humans like 
himself who wished to seek out the wildcat’s den. The cats, of 
course, were no longer there—had not been there for many years. 
In the pioneer days they had been hunted almost to extermina- 
tion because at times they had exhibited the poor judgment of 
bringing down a lamb. But the evidence of their occupancy of 
the cave could still be found by anyone who Jooked. Far back in 
the narrow recesses of the shallow cave tiny bones and the frag- 
mented skulls of small mammals gave notice of food brought 
home by the wildcats for their young. 

The tree had been old and gnarled and had stood, perhaps, 
for several centuries and there would have been no sense of 
anyone’s cutting it down, for it had no value as lumber, twisted 
as it was. And in any case to get it out of the woods would have 
been impossible. Yet, last night, when he had stepped out on the 
porch, he had seemed to hear in a lull in the wind the sound of 
chopping—and today the tree was gone. 

Unbelieving, he scrambled up the slope as swiftly as he could. 
In places the slope of the wild hillside slanted at an angle so close 
to forty-five degrees that he went on hands and knees, clawing 
himself upward, driven by an illogical fear that had to do with 
more than simply a missing tree. 

For it was in the cat den that one could hear the creature 
buried in the stone. 

He could recall the day he first had heard the creature and on 
that day he had not believed his senses. For he had been sure 
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the sound came from his own imagination, was born of his walk- 
ing with the dinosaurs and eavesdropping on the stars. It had 
not come the first time he had climbed the tree to reach the cave- 
that-was-a-den. He had been there several times before, finding 
a perverse satisfaction at discovering so unlikely a retreat. He 
would sit on the ledge that ran before the cave and stare over 
the froth of treetop foliage that clothed the plunging hillside, 
but afforded a glimpse of the pond that lay in the flood plain of 
the river. He could not see the river itselfi—one must stand on 
higher ground to see the river. 

He liked the cave and the ledge because it gave him seclusion, 
a place cut off from the world, where he still might see this re- 
stricted corner of the world but no one could see him. This same 
sense of being shut out from the world had appealed to the wild- 
cats, he had told himself. And here, for them, not only was se- 
clusion but safety—and especially safety for their young. There 
was no way the den could be approached other than by climb- 
ing the tree. 

He had first heard the creature when he had crawled into the 
deepest part of the shallow cave to marvel at the little heaps of 
bones and small shattered skulls where the wildcat kittens, per- 
haps a century before, had crouched and snarled at feast. 
Crouching where the baby wildcats once had crouched, he had 
felt the presence welling up at him, coming up to him from the 
depth of stone that lay far beneath him. Only the presence at 
first, only the knowing that something was down there. He had 
been skeptical at first, later on believing. In time belief had be- 
come solid certainty. 

He could record no words, of course, for he had never heard 
any actual sound. But the intelligence and the knowing came 
creeping through his body, through his fingers spread flat upon 
the stone floor of the cave, through his knees, which also pressed 
the stone. He absorbed it without hearing and the more he ab- 
sorbed the more he was convinced that deep in the limestone, 
buried in one of the strata, an intelligence was trapped. And 
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finally the time came when he could catch fragments of thoughts 
—the edges of the living in the sentience encysted in the rock. 

What he heard he did not understand. This very lack of under- 
standing was significant. If he had understood he would have 
put his discovery down to his imagination. As matters stood he 
had no knowledge that could possibly have served as a spring- 
board to imagine the thing of which he was made aware. He 
caught an awareness of tangled life relationships which made no 
sense at all—none of which could be understood, but which lay in 
tiny, tangled fragments of outrageous (yet simple) information 
no human mind could quite accept. And he was made to know 
the empty hollowness of distances so vast that the mind reeled 
at the very hint of them and of the naked emptiness in which 
those distances must lie. Even in his eavesdropping on the stars 
he had never experienced such devastating concepts of the 
other-where-and-when. There was other information, scraps and 
bits he sensed faintly that might fit into mankind’s knowledge. 
But he never found enough to discover the proper slots for their 
insertion into the mass of mankind’s knowledge. The greater part 
of what he sensed, however, was simply beyond his grasp and 
perhaps beyond the grasp of any human. But even so his mind 
would catch and hold it in all its incomprehensibility and it would 
lie there festering amid his human thoughts. 

They were or it was, he knew, not trying to talk with him— 
undoubtedly they (or it) did not know that such a thing as a man 
existed, let alone himself. But whether the creature (or crea- 
tures—he found the collective singular easier) simply was think- 
ing or might, in its loneliness, be talking to itself—or whether it 
might be trying to communicate with something other than him- 
self, he could not determine. 

Thinking about it, sitting on the ledge before the cave, he had 
tried to make some logic of his find, had tried to find a way in 
which the creature’s presence might be best explained. And while 
he could not be sure of it—in fact, had no data whatsoever to 
bolster his belief—he came to think that in some far geologic 
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day when a shallow sea had lain upon this land, a ship from space 
had fallen into the sea to be buried deeply in the mud that in 
later millennia had hardened into limestone. In this manner the 
ship had become entrapped and so remained to this very day. 
He realized his reasoning held flaws—for one thing, the pressure 
involved in the fashioning of the stone must have been so great 
as to have crushed and flattened any ship unless it should be 
made of some material far beyond the range of man’s technology. 

Accident, he wondered, or a way of hiding? Trapped or 
planned? He had no way of knowing and further speculation 
was ridiculous, based as it necessarily must be upon earlier as- 
sumptions that were entirely without support. 

Scrambling up the hillside, he finally reached the point where 
he could see that, in all truth, the tree had been cut down. It had 
fallen downhill and slid for thirty feet or so before it came to rest, 
its branches entangled with the trunks of other trees which had 
slowed its plunge. The stump stood raw, the whiteness of its 
wood shining in the grayness of the day. A deep cut had been 
made in the: downhill side of it and the final felling had been 
accomplished by a saw. Little piles of brownish sawdust lay be- 
side the stump. A two-man saw, he thought. 

From where Daniels stood the hill slanted down at an abrupt 
angle but just ahead of him, just beyond the stump, was a curious 
mound that broke the hillside slope. In some earlier day, more 
than likely, great masses of stone had broken from the cliff face 
and piled up at its base, to be masked in time by the soil that 
came about from the forest litter. Atop the mound grew a clump 
of birch, their powdery white trunks looking like huddled ghosts 
against the darkness of the other trees. 

The cutting of the tree, he told himself once again, had been a 
senseless piece of business. The tree was worthless and had served 
no particular purpose except as a road to reach the den. Had 
someone, he wondered, known that he used it to reach the den 
and cut it out of malice? Or had someone, perhaps, hidden some- 
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thing in the cave and then cut down the tree so there would be 
no way in which to reach it? 

But who would hold him so much malice as to come out on a 
night raging with wind, working by lantern light, risking his life, 
to cut down the tree? Ben Adams? Ben was sore because Dan- 
iels would not permit hunting on his land but surely that was no 
sufficient reason for this rather laborious piece of petty spite. 

The other alternative—that something hidden in the cave had 
caused the tree’s destruction—seemed more likely, although the 
very cutting of the tree would serve to advertise the strangeness 
of the place. 

Daniels stood puzzled, shaking his head. Then he thought of 
a way to find out some answers. The day still was young and he 
had nothing else to do. 

He started climbing up the hill, heading for his barn to pick 
up some rope. 


IV 


There was nothing in the cave. It was exactly as it had been 
before. A few autumn leaves had blown into the far corners. 
Chips of weathered stone had fallen from the rocky overhang, 
tiny evidences of the endless process of erosion which had formed 
the cave and in a few thousand years from now might wipe it 
out. 

Standing on the narrow ledge in front of the cave, Daniels 
stared out across the valley and was surprised at the change of 
view that had resulted from the cutting of the tree. The angles of 
vision seemed somehow different and the hillside itself seemed 
changed. Startled, he examined the sweep of the slope closely 
and finally satisfied himself that all that had changed was his way 
of seeing it. He was seeing trees and contours that earlier had 
been masked. 
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His rope hung from the outcurving rock face that formed the 
roof of the cave. It was swaying gently in the wind and, watching 
it, Daniels recalled that earlier in the day he had felt no wind. 
But now one had sprung up from the west. Below him the tree- 
tops were bending to it. 

He turned toward the west and felt the wind on his face and a 
breath of chill. The feel of the wind faintly disturbed him, rousing 
some atavistic warning that came down from the days when 
naked roaming bands of protomen had turned, as he turned now, 
to sniff the coming weather. The wind might mean that a change 
of weather could be coming and perhaps he should clamber up 
the rope and head back for the farm. 

But he felt a strange reluctance to leave. It had been often so, 
he recalled. For here was a wild sort of refuge which barred out 
the world and the little world that it let in was a different kind— 
a more primal and more basic and less complicated world than 
the one he'd fled from. 

A flight of mallards came winging up from the pond in the 
river valley, arrowing above the treetops, banking and slanting 
up the long curve of the bluff and then, having cleared the bluff 
top, wheeling gracefully back toward the river. He watched them 
until they dipped down behind the trees that fringed the unseen 
river. 

Now it was time to go. There was no use waiting longer. It had 
been a fool’s errand in the first place; he had been wrong to let 
himself think something might be hidden in the cave. 

He tumed back to the rope and the rope was gone. 

For a moment he stared stupidly at the point along the cliff 
face where the rope had hung, swaying in the breeze. Then he 
searched for some sign of it, although there was little area to 
search. The rope could have slid, perhaps, for a short distance 
along the edge of the overhanging mass of rock but it seemed 
incredible that it could have slid far enough to have vanished 
from his sight. 

The rope was new, strong, and he had tied it securely to the 
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oak tree on the bluff above the cliff, snugging it tightly around 
the trunk and testing the knot to make certain that it would not 
slip. 

And now the rope was gone. There had to be a human hand in 
this. Someone had come along, seen the rope and quietly drawn 
it up and now was crouched on the bluff above him, waiting for 
his frightened outburst when he found himself stranded. It was 
the sort of crude practical joke that any number of people in the 
community might believe to be the height of humor. The thing 
to do, of course, was to pay no attention, to remain quiet and 
wait until the joke would pall upon the jokester. 

So he hunkered down upon the ledge and waited, Ten minutes, 
he told himself, or at least fifteen, would wear out the patience of 
the jokester. Then the rope would come down and he could climb 
up and go back to the house. Depending upon who the joker 
might turn out to be, he’d take him home and pour a drink for 
him and the two of them, sitting in the kitchen, would have a 
laugh together. 

He found that he was hunching his shoulders against the wind, 
which seemed to have a sharper bite than when he first had no- 
ticed it. It was shifting from the west to north and that was no 
good. 

Squatting on the ledge, he noticed that beads of moisture had 
gathered upon his jacket sleeve—not a result of rain, exactly, 
but of driven mist. If the temperature should drop a bit the 
weather might turn nasty. 

He waited, huddled, listening for a sound—a scuffing of feet 
through leaves, the snap of broken brush—that would betray the 
presence of someone on the clifftop. But there was no sound at 
all. The day was muffled. Even the branches of the trees be- 
neath his perch, swaying in the wind, swayed without their usual 
creaks and groans. 

Fifteen minutes must have passed and there had been no 
sound from atop the cliff. The wind had increased somewhat and 
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when he twisted his head to one side to try to look up he could 
feel the soft slash of the driving mist against his cheek. 

He could keep silent no longer in hope of waiting out the joke- 
ster. He sensed, in a sudden surge of panic, that time was running 
out on him. 

“Hey, up there—” he shouted. 

He waited and there was no response. 

He shouted again, more loudly this time. 

Ordinarily the cliff across the hollow should have bounced 
back echoes. But now there were no echoes and his shout seemed 
dampened, as if this wild place had erected some sort of fence 
to hem him in. 

He shouted again and the misty world took his voice and swal- 
lowed it. 

A hissing sound started. Daniels saw it was caused by tiny 
pellets of ice streaming through the branches of the trees. From 
one breath to another the driven mist had turned to ice. 

He walked back and forth on the ledge in front of the cave, 
twenty feet at most, looking for some way of escape. The ledge 
went out into space and then sheered off. The slanting projection 
of rock came down from above. He was neatly trapped. 

He moved back into the cave and hunkered down. Here he 
was protected from the wind and he felt, even through his rising 
panic, a certain sense of snugness. The cave was not yet cold. 
But the temperature must be dropping and dropping rather 
swiftly or the mist would not have turned to ice. He wore a light 
jacket and could not make a fire. He did not smoke and never 
carried matches. 

For the first time he faced the real seriousness of his position. 
It might be days before anyone noticed he was missing. He had 
few visitors and no one had ever paid too much attention to him. 
Even if someone should find that he was missing and a hunt for 
him were launched, what were the chances that he would be 
found? Who would think to look in this hidden cave? How long, 
he wondered, could a man survive in cold and hunger? 
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If he could not get out of here, and soon, what about his live- 
stock? The cows would be heading home from pasture, seeking 
shelter from the storm, and there would be no one there to let 
them into the barn. If they were not milked for a day or two 
they would be tormented by swollen udders. The hogs and 
chickens would go unfed. A man, he thought, had no right to take 
the kind of chance he had taken when so many living creatures 
were dependent on him. 

He crawled farther back into the cave and stretched himself 
out on his belly, wedging himself into its deepest recess, an ear 
laid against the stone. 

The creature still was there—of course it still was there. It was 
trapped even more securely than himself, held down by, perhaps, 
several hundred feet of solid rock, which had been built up most 
deliberately through many millions of years. 

It was remembering again. In its mind was another place and, 
while part of that How of memory was blurred and wavy, the 
rest was starkly clear. A great dark plain of rock, one great slab 
of rock, ran to a far horizon and above that far horizon a reddish 
sun came up and limned against the great red ball of rising sun 
was a hinted structure—an irregularity of the horizon that sug- 
gested a place. A castle, perhaps, or a city or a great cliff dwell- 
ing—it was hard to make out what it was or to be absolutely sure 
that it was anything at all. 

Home? Was that black expanse of rock the spaceport of the 
old home planet? Or might it be only a place the creature had 
visited before it had come to Earth? A place so fantastic, perhaps, 
that it lingered in the mind. 

Other things mixed into the memory, sensory symbols that 
might have applied to personalities, life forms, smells, tastes. Al- 
though he could be wrong, Daniels knew, in supplying this en- 
trapped creature with human sensory perceptions, these human 
sensory perceptions were the only ones he knew about. 

And now, listening in on the memory of that flat black expanse 
of rock and imagining the rising sun which outlined the structure 
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on the far horizon, Daniels did something he had never tried to 
do before. He tried to talk back to the buried creature, tried to 
let it know that someone was listening and had heard, that it was 
not as lonely and as isolated as it might have thought it was. 

He did not talk with his tongue—that would have been a sense- 
less thing to do. Sound could never carry through those many 
feet of stone. He talked with his mind instead. 

Hello, down there, he said. This is a friend of yours. 've been 
listening to you for a long, long time and I hope that you can 
hear me. If you can, let us talk together. Let me try to make you 
understand about myself and the world I live in and you tell me 
about yourself and the kind of world you lived in and how you 
came to be where you are and if there is anything I can do for 
you, any help that I can give. 

He said that much and no more. Having spoken, he continued 
lying with his ear against the hard cave floor, listening to find 
out if the creature might have heard him. But the creature ap- 
parently had not heard or, having heard, ignored him as some- 
thing not worth its attention. It went on thinking about the place 
where the dull red sun was rising above the horizon. 

It had been foolish, and perhaps presumptuous, he knew, for 
him to have tried to speak to it. He had never tried before; he 
had simply listened. And he had never tried, either, to speak to 
those others who talked among the stars—again he'd simply 
listened. 

What new dimension had been added to himself, he won- 
dered, that would have permitted him to try to communicate 
with the creature? Had the possibility that he was about to die 
moved him? 

The creature in the stone might not be subject to death—it 
might be immortal. 

He crawled out of the far recess of the cave and crept out to 
where he had room to hunker down. 

The storm had worsened. The ice now was mixed with snow 
and the temperature had fallen. The ledge in front of the cave 
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was filmed with slippery ice. If a man tried to walk it he’d go 
plunging down the cliff face to his death. 

The wind was blowing harder. The branches of the trees were 
waving and a storm of leaves was banking down the hillside, 
flying with the ice and snow. 

From where he squatted he could see the topmost branches 
of the clump of birches which grew atop the mound just beyond 
where the cave tree had stood. And these branches, it seemed to 
him, were waving about far more violently than could be ac- 
counted for by wind. They were lashing wildly from one side 
to the other and even as he watched they seemed to rise higher 
in the air, as if the trees, in some great agony, were raising their 
branches far above their heads in a plea for mercy. 

Daniels crept forward on his hands and knees and thrust his 
head out to see down to the base of the cliff. 

Not only the topmost branches of the clump of birches were 
swaying but the entire clump seemed to be in motion, thrashing 
about as if some unseen hand were attempting to wrench it from 
the soi]. But even as he thought this, he saw that the ground 
itself was in agitation, heaving up and out. It looked exactly as if 
someone had taken a time-lapse movie of the development of a 
frost boil with the film now being run at a normal speed. The 
ground was heaving up and the clump was heaving with it. A 
shower of gravel and other debris was flowing down the slope, 
loosened by the heaving of the ground. A boulder broke away 
and crashed down the hill, crushing brush and shrubs and leaving 
hideous scars. 

Daniels watched in horrified fascination. 

Was he witnessing, he wondered, some wonderfully speeded- 
up geological process? He tried to pinpoint exactly what kind 
of process it might be. He knew of one that seemed to fit. The 
mound kept on heaving upward, splintering outward from its 
center. A great flood of loose debris was now pouring down the 
slope, leaving a path of brown in the whiteness of the fallen snow. 
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The clump of birch tipped over and went skidding down the 
slope and out of the place where it had stood a shape emerged. 

Not a solid shape, but a hazy one that looked as if someone 
had scraped some stardust from the sky and molded it into a 
ragged, shifting form that did not set into any definite pattern, 
that kept shifting and changing, although it did not entirely lose 
all resemblance to the shape in which it might originally have 
been molded. It looked as a loose conglomeration of atoms might 
look if atoms could be seen. It sparkled softly in the grayness of 
the day and despite its seeming insubstantiality it apparently 
had some strength—for it continued to push itself from the shat- 
tered mound until finally it stood free of it. 

Having freed itself, it drifted up toward the ledge. 

Strangely, Daniels felt no fear, only a vast curiosity. He tried 
to make out what the drifting shape was but he could not be 
sure. 

As it reached the ledge and moved slightly above it he drew 
back to crouch within the cave. The shape drifted in a couple of 
feet or so and perched on the ledge—either perched upon it or 
floated just above it. 

You spoke, the sparkling shape said to Daniels. 

It was not a question, nor a statement either, really, and it was 
not really speaking. It sounded exactly like the talk Daniels had 
heard when he’d listened to the stars. 

You spoke to it, said the shape, as if you were a friend (al- 
though the word was not friend but something else entirely, 
something warm and friendly). You offered help to it. Is there 
help that you can giveP 

That question at least was clear enough. 

“I don’t know,” said Daniels. “Not right now, there isn’t. But 
in a hundred years from now, perhaps—are you hearing me? 
Do you know what I am saying?” 

You say there can be help, the creature said, but only after 
time. Please, what is that time? 

“A hundred years,” said Daniels. “When the planet goes around 
the star one hundred times.” 
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One hundred? asked the creature. 

Daniels held up the fingers of both hands. “Can you see my 
fingers? The appendages on the tips of my arms?” 

See? the creature asked. 

“Sense them. Count them.” 

Yes, I can count them, 

“They number ten,” said Daniels. “Ten times that many of 
them would be a hundred.” 

It is no great span of time, the creature said. What kind of 
help by thenP 

“You know genetics? How a creature comes into being, how it 
knows what kind of thing it is to become, how it grows, how it 
knows how to grow and what to become. The amino acids that 
make up the ribonucleic acids and provide the key to the kind 
of cells it grows and what their functions are.” 

I do not know your terms, the creature said, but I understand. 
So you know of thisP You are not, then, a brute wild creature, 
like the other life that simply stands and the others that burrow 
in the ground and climb the standing life forms and run along 
the ground. 

It did not come out like this, of course. The words were there 
—or meanings that had the feel of words—but there were pic- 
tures as well of trees, of burrowing mice, of squirrels, of rabbits, 
of the lurching woodchuck and the running fox. 

“Not J,” said Daniels, “but others of my kind. I know but 
little of it. There are others who spend all their time in the study 
of it.” 

The other perched on the ledge and said nothing more. Be- 
yond it the trees whipped in the wind and the snow came whirl- 
ing down. Daniels huddled back from the ledge, shivered in 
the cold and wondered if this thing upon the ledge could be hal- 
lucination. 

But as he thought it, the thing began to talk again, although 
this time it did not seem to be talking to him. It talked, rather, 
as the creature in the stone had talked, remembering. It com- 
municated, perhaps, something he was not meant to know, but 
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Daniels had no way of keeping from knowing. Sentience flowed 
from the creature and impacted on his mind, filling all his mind, 
barring all else, so that it seemed as if it were he and not this 
other who was remembering. 


Vv 


First there was space—endless, limitless space, so far from 
everything, so brutal, so frigid, so uncaring that it numbed the 
mind, not so much from fear or loneliness as from the realization 
that in this eternity of space the thing that was himself was 
dwarfed to an insignificance no yardstick could measure. So far 
from home, so lost, so directionless—and yet not entirely di- 
rectionless, for there was a trace, a scent, a spoor, a knowing that 
could not be expressed or understood or even guessed at in the 
framework of humanity; a trace, a scent, a spoor that showed the 
way, no matter how dimly or how hopelessly, that something 
else had taken at some other time. And a mindless determination, 
an unflagging devotion, a primal urgency that drove him on that 
faint, dim trail, to follow where it might lead, even to the end of 
time or space, or the both of them together, never to fail or quit 
or falter until the trail had finally reached an end or had been 
wiped out by whatever winds might blow through empty space. 

There was something here, Daniels told himself, that, for all 
its alienness, still was familiar, a factor that should Jend itself to 
translation into human terms and thus establish some sort of link 
between this remembering alien mind and his human mind. 

The emptiness and the silence, the cold uncaring went on and 
on and on and there seemed no end to it. But he came to under- 
stand there had to be an end to it and that the end was here, in 
these tangled hills above the ancient river. And after the almost 
endless time of darkness and uncaring, another almost endless 
time of waiting, of having reached the end, of having gone as 
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far as one might go and then settling down to wait with an age- 
less patience that never would grow weary. 

You spoke of help, the creature said to him. Why help? You do 
not know this other. Why should you want to help? 

“It is alive,” said Daniels. “It’s alive and I’m alive and is that 
not enough?” 

I do not know, the creature said. 

“T think it is,” said Daniels. 

And how could you help? 

“I’ve told you about this business of genetics. I don’t know if 
I can explain—” 

I have the terms from your mind, the creature said. The ge- 
netic code. 

“Would this other one, the one beneath the stone, the one 
you guard—” 

Not guard, the creature said. The one I wait for. 

“You will wait for long.” 

I am equipped for waiting. I have waited long. I can wait 
much longer. 

“Someday,” Daniels said, “the stone will erode away. But you 
need not wait that long. Does this other creature know its ge- 
netic code?” 

It knows, the creature said. It knows far more than I. 

“But all of it,” insisted Daniels. “Down to the last linkage, the 
final ingredient, the sequences of all the billions of—” 

It knows, the creature said. The first requisite of all life is to 
understand itself. 

“And it could—it would—be willing to give us that information, 
to supply us its genetic coder” 

You are presumptuous, said the sparkling creature (although 
the word was harder than presumptuous). That is information 
no thing gives another. It is indecent and obscene (here again 
the words were not exactly indecent and obscene). It involves 
the giving of one’s self into another's hands. It is an ultimate and 
purposeless surrender. 
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“Not surrender,” Daniels said. “A way of escaping from its im- 
prisonment. In time, in the hundred years of which I told you, 
the people of my race could take that genetic code and construct 
another creature exactly like the first. Duplicate it with exact 
preciseness.” 

But it still would be in stone. 

“Only one of it. The original one. That original could wait for 
the erosion of the rock. But the other one, its duplicate, could 
take up life again.” 

And what, Daniels wondered, if the creature in the stone did 
not wish for rescue? What if it had deliberately placed itself be- 
neath the stone? What if it simply sought protection and sanc- 
tuary? Perhaps, if it wished, the creature could get out of where 
it was as easily as this other one—or this other thing—had risen 
from the mound. 

No, it cannot, said the creature squatting on the ledge. I was 
careless. I went to sleep while waiting and I slept too long. 

And that would have been a long sleep, Daniels told himself. 
A sleep so long that dribbling soil had mounded over it, that 
fallen boulders, cracked off the cliff by frost, had been buried 
in the soil and that a clump of birch had sprouted and grown into 
trees thirty feet high. There was a difference here in time rate 
that he could not comprehend. 

But some of the rest, he told himself, he had sensed—the de- 
voted loyalty and the mindless patience of the creature that 
tracked another far among the stars. He knew he was right, for 
the mind of that other thing, that devoted stardog perched upon 
the ledge, came into him and fastened on his mind and for a 
moment the two of them, the two minds, for all their differences, 
merged into a single mind in a gesture of fellowship and basic 
understanding, as if for the first time in what must have been 
millions of years this baying hound from outer space had found 
a creature that could understand its duty and its purpose. 

“We could try to dig it out,” said Daniels. “I had thought of 
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that, of course, but J was afraid that it would be injured. And it 
would be hard to convince anyone—” 

No, said the creature, digging would not do. There is much you 
do not understand. But this other proposal that you have, that 
has great merit. You say you do not have the knowledge of ge- 
netics to take this action now. Have you talked to others of your 
kind? 

“T talked to one,” said Daniels, “and he would not listen. He 
thought I was mad. But he was not, after all, the man I should 
have spoken to. In time I could talk with others but not right 
now. No matter how much I might want to—I can’t. For they 
would laugh at me and I could not stand their laughter. But in a 
hundred years or somewhat less I could—” 

But you will not exist a hundred years, said the faithful dog. 
You are a short-lived species. Which might explain your rapid 
rise. All life here is short-lived and that gives evolution a chance 
to build intelligence. When I first came here I found but mind- 
less entities. 

“You are right,” said Daniels. “I can live no hundred years. Even 
from the very start, I could not live a hundred years, and better 
than half of my life is gone. Perhaps much more than half of it. 
For unless I can get out of this cave I will be dead in days.” 

Reach out, said the sparkling one. Reach out and touch me, 
being. 

Slowly Daniels reached out. His hand went through the sparkle 
and the shine and he had no sense of matter—it was as if he'd 
moved his hand through nothing but air. 

You see, the creature said, I cannot help you. There is no way 
for our energies to interact. I am sorry, friend. (It was not friend, 
exactly, but it was good enough, and it might have been, Daniels 
thought, a great deal more than friend.) 

“T am sorry, too,” said Daniels. “I would like to live.” 

Silence fell between them, the soft and brooding silence of a 
snow-laden afternoon with nothing but the trees and the rock 
and the hidden little life to share the silence with them. 
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It had been for nothing, then, Daniels told himself, this meet- 
ing with a creature from another world. Unless he could some- 
how get off this ledge there was nothing he could do. Although 
why he should so concern himself with the rescue of the creature 
in the stone he could not understand. Surely whether he himself 
lived or died should be of more importance to him than that his 
death would foreclose any chance of help to the buried alien. 

“But it may not be for nothing,” he told the sparkling creature. 
“Now that you know—” 

My knowing, said the creature, will have no effect. There are 
others from the stars who would have the knowledge—but even 
if I could contact them they would pay no attention to me. My 
position is too lowly to converse with the greater ones. My only 
hope would be people of your kind and, if ’'m not mistaken, only 
with yourself. For I catch the edge of thought that you are the 
only one who really understands. There is no other of your race 
who could even be aware of me. 

Daniels nodded. It was entirely true. No other human existed 
whose brain had been jumbled so fortunately as to have acquired 
the abilities he held. He was the only hope for the creature in 
the stone and even such hope as he represented might be very 
slight, for before it could be made effective he must find some- 
one who would listen and believe. And that belief must reach 
across the years to a time when genetic engineering was con- 
siderably advanced beyond its present state. 

If you could manage to survive the present crisis, said the 
hound from outer space, I might bring to bear certain energies 
and techniques—sufficiently for the project to be carried through. 
But, as you must realize, I cannot supply the means to survive 
this crisis. 

“Someone may come along,” said Daniels. “They might hear 
me if I yelled every now and then.” 

He began yelling every now and then and received no answer. 
His yells were muffled by the storm and it was unlikely, he knew, 
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that there would be men abroad at a time like this. They'd be 
safe beside their fires. 

The sparkling creature still perched upon the ledge when Dan- 
iels slumped back to rest. The other made an indefinite sort of 
shape that seemed much like a lopsided Christmas tree standing 
in the snow. 

Daniels told himself not to go to sleep. He must close his eyes 
only for a moment, then snap them open—he must not let them 
stay shut for then sleep would come upon him. He should beat 
his arms across his chest for warmth—but his arms were heavy 
and did not want to work. 

He felt himself sliding prone to the cave floor and fought to 
drive himself erect. But his will to fight was thin and the rock 
was comfortable. So comfortable, he thought, that he could af- 
ford a moment’s rest before forcing himself erect. And the funny 
thing about it was that the cave floor had turned to mud and 
water and the sun was shining and he seemed warm again. 

He rose with a start and he saw that he was standing in a wide 
expanse of water no deeper than his ankles, black ooze under- 
foot. 


There was no cave and no hill in which the cave might be. 
There was simply this vast sheet of water and behind him, less 
than thirty feet away, the muddy beach of a tiny island—a muddy, 
rocky island, with smears of sickly green clinging to the rocks. 

He was in another time, he knew, but not in another place. 
Always when he slipped through time he came to rest on exactly 
the same spot upon the surface of the earth that he had occupied 
when the change had come. 

And standing there he wondered once again, as he had many 
times before, what strange mechanism operated to shift him 
bodily in space so that when he was transported to a time other 
than his own he did not find himself buried under, say, twenty 
feet of rock or soil or suspended twenty feet above the surface. 

But now, he knew, was no time to think or wonder. By a strange 
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quirk of circumstance he was no longer in the cave and it made 
good sense to get away from where he was as swiftly as he could. 
For if he stayed standing where he was he might snap back un- 
expectedly to his present and find himself still huddled in the 
cave. 

He turned clumsily about, his feet tangling in the muddy bot- 
tom, and lunged toward the shore. The going was hard but he 
made it and went up the slimy stretch of muddy beach until he 
could reach the tumbled rocks and could sit and rest. 

His breathing was difficult. He gulped great lungfuls and the 
air had a strange taste to it, not like normal air. 

He sat on the rock, gasping for breath, and gazed out across 
the sheet of water shining in the high, warm sun. Far out he 
caught sight of a long, humping swell and watched it coming in. 
When it reached the shore it washed up the muddy incline al- 
most to his feet. Far out on the glassy surface another swell was 
forming. 

The sheet of water was greater, he realized, than he had first 
imagined. This was also the first time in his wanderings through 
the past that he had ever come upon any large body of water. 
Always before he had emerged on dry land whose general con- 
tours had been recognizable—and there had always been the 
river flowing through the hills. 

Here nothing was recognizable. This was a totally different 
place and there could be no question that he had been pro- 
jected farther back in time than ever before—back to the day of 
some great epicontinental sea, back to a time, perhaps, when 
the atmosphere had far less oxygen than it would have in later 
eons. More than likely, he thought, he was very close in time to 
that boundary line where life for a creature such as he would be 
impossible. Here there apparently was sufficient oxygen, although 
a man must pump more air into his lungs than he would nor- 
mally. Go back a few million years and the oxygen might fall to 
the point where it would be insufficient. Go a little farther back 
and find no free oxygen at all. 
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Watching the beach, he saw the little things skittering back 
and forth, seeking refuge in spume-whitened piles of drift or 
popping into tiny burrows. He put his hand down on the rock on 
which he sat and scrubbed gently at a patch of green. It slid off 
the rock and clung to his flesh, smearing his palm with a slimy 
gelatinous mess that felt disgusting and unclean. 

Here, then, was the first of life to dwell upon the land—scarcely 
creatures as yet, still clinging to the edge of water, afraid and un- 
equipped to wander too far from the side of that wet and gentle 
mother which, from the first beginning, had nurtured life. Even 
the plants still clung close to the sea, existing, perhaps, only upon 
rocky surfaces so close to the beach that occasional spray could 
reach them. 

Daniels found that now he did not have to gasp quite so much 
for breath. Plowing through the mud up to the rock had been 
exhausting work in an oxygen-poor atmosphere. But sitting 
quietly on the rocks, he could get along all right. 

Now that the blood had stopped pounding in his head he be- 
came aware of silence. He heard one sound only, the soft lapping 
of the water against the muddy beach, a lonely effect that 
seemed to emphasize rather than break the silence. 

Never before in his life, he realized, had he heard so little 
sound. Back in the other worlds he had known there had been 
not one noise, but many, even on the quietest days. But here 
there was nothing to make a sound—no trees, no animals, no in- 
sects, no birds—just the water running to the far horizon and the 
bright sun in the sky. 

For the first time in many months he knew again that sense of 
out-of-placeness, of not belonging, the feeling of being where he 
was not wanted and had no right to be, an intruder in a world 
that was out of bounds, not for him alone but for anything that 
was more complex or more sophisticated than the little skitterers 
on the beach. 

He sat beneath the alien sun, surrounded by the alien water, 
watching the little things that in eons yet to come would give 
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rise to such creatures as himself, and tried to feel some sort of 
kinship to the skitterers. But he could feel no kinship. 

And suddenly in this place of one-sound-only there came a 
throbbing, faint but clear and presently louder, pressing down 
against the water, beating at the little island—a sound out of the 
sky. 

Daniels leaped to his feet and looked up and the ship was there, 
plummeting down toward him. But not a ship of solid form, it 
seemed—rather a distorted thing, as if many planes of light (if 
there could be such things as planes of light) had been slapped 
together in a haphazard sort of way. 

A throbbing came from it that set the atmosphere to howling 
and the planes of light kept changing shape or changing places, 
so that the ship, from one moment to the next, never looked the 
same. 

It had been dropping fast to start with but now it was slowing 
down as it continued to fall, ponderously and with massive de- 
liberation, straight toward the island. 

Daniels found himself crouching, unable to jerk his eyes and 
senses away from this mass of light and thunder that came out of 
the sky. 

The sea and mud and rock, even in the full light of the sun 
was flickering with the flashing that came from the shifting of the 
planes of light. Watching it through eyes squinted against the 
flashes, Daniels saw that if the ship were to drop to the surface 
it would not drop upon the island, as he first had feared, but a 
hundred feet or so offshore. 

Not more than fifty feet above the water the great ship stopped 
and hovered and a bright thing came from it. The object hit the 
water with a splash but did not go under, coming to rest upon 
the shallow, muddy bottom of the sea, with a bit less than half 
of it above the surface. It was a sphere, a bright and shiny globe 
against which the water lapped, and even with the thunder of 
the ship beating at his ears, Daniels imagined he could hear the 
water lapping at the sphere. 
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Then a voice spoke above this empty world, above the throb- 
bing of the ship, the imagined lapping sound of water, a sad, 
judicial voice—although it could not have been a voice, for any 
voice would have been too puny to be heard. But the words were 
there and there was no doubt of what they said: 

Thus, according to the verdict and the sentence, you are here 
deported and abandoned upon this barren planet, where it is 
most devoutly hoped you will find the time and opportunity to 
contemplate your sins and especially the sin of (and here were 
words and concepts Daniels could not understand, hearing 
them only as a blur of sound—but the sound of them, or some- 
thing in the sound of them, was such as to turn his blood to ice 
and at the same time fill him with a disgust“and a loathing such 
as he’d never known before). It is regrettable, perhaps, that you 
are immune to death, for much as we might detest ourselves for 
doing it, it would be a kinder course to discontinue you and 
would serve better than this course to exact our purpose, which 
is to place you beyond all possibility of ever having contact with 
-any sort of life again. Here, beyond the farthest track of galactic 
intercourse, on this uncharted planet, we can only hope that our 
purpose will be served. And we urge upon you such self- 
examination that if, by some remote chance, in some unguessed 
time, you should be freed through ignorance or malice, you shall 
find it within yourself so to conduct your existence as not to meet 
or merit such fate again. And now, according to our law, you may 
speak any final words you wish. 

The voice ceased and after a while came another. And while 
the terminology was somewhat more involved than Daniels could 
grasp their idiom translated easily into human terms. 

Go screw yourself, it said. 

The throbbing deepened and the ship began to move straight 
up into the sky. Daniels watched it until the thunder died and 
the ship itself was a fading twinkle in the blue. 

He rose from his crouch and stood erect, trembling and weak. 
Groping behind him for the rock, he found it and sat down again. 
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Once again the only sound was the lapping of the water on the 
shore. He could not hear, as he had imagined that he could, the 
water against the shining sphere that lay a hundred feet offshore. 
The sun blazed down out of the sky and glinted on the sphere 
and Daniels found that once again he was gasping for his breath. 

Without a doubt, out there in the shallow water, on the mud- 
bank that sloped up to the island, lay the creature in the stone. 
And how then had it been possible for him to be transported 
across the hundreds of millions of years to this one microsecond 
of time that held the answer to all the questions he had asked 
about the intelligence beneath the limestone? It could not have 
been sheer coincidence, for this was coincidence of too large an 
order ever to come about. Had he somehow, subconsciously, 
gained more knowledge than he had been aware of from the 
twinkling creature that had perched upon the ledge? For a mo- 
ment, he remembered, their minds had met and mingled—at that 
moment had there occurred a transmission of knowledge, unrec- 
ognized, buried in some corner of himself? Or was he witnessing 
the operation of some sort of psychic warning system set up to 
scare off any future intelligence that might be tempted to liberate 
this abandoned and marooned being? 

And what about the twinkling creature? Could some hidden, 
unguessed good exist in the thing imprisoned in the sphere—for 
it to have commanded the loyalty and devotion of the creature 
on the ledge beyond the slow erosion of geologic ages? The ques- 
tion raised another: What were good and evil? Who was there 
to judge? 

The evidence of the twinkling creature was, of course, no evi- 
dence at all. No human being was so utterly depraved that he 
could not hope to find a dog to follow him and guard him even to 
the death. 

More to wonder at was what had happened within his own 
jumbled brain that could send him so unerringly to the moment 
of a vital happening. What more would he find in it to astonish 
and confound him? How far along the path to ultimate under- 
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standing might it drive him? And what was the purpose of that 
driving? 

He sat on the rock and gasped for breath, The sea lay flat and 
calm beneath the blazing sun, its only motion the long swells 
running in to break around the sphere and on the beach. The 
little skittering creatures ran along the mud and he rubbed his 
palm against his trouser leg, trying to brush off the green and 
slimy scum. 

He could wade out, he thought, and have a closer look at the 
sphere lying in the mud. But it would be a long walk in such an 
atmosphere and he could not chance it—for he must be nowhere 
near the cave up in that distant future when he popped back to 
his present. 

Once the excitement of knowing where he was, the sense of 
out-of-placeness, had worn off, this tiny mud-flat island was a 
boring place. There was nothing but the sky and sea and the 
muddy beach; there was nothing much to look at. It was a place, 
he thought, where nothing ever happened, or was about to hap- 
pen once the ship had gone away and the great event had ended. 
Much was going on, of course, that in future ages would spell 
out to quite a lot—but it was mostly happening out of sight, down 
at the bottom of this shallow sea. The skittering things, he 
thought, and the slimy growth upon the rock were hardy, mind- 
less pioneers of this distant day—awesome to look upon and 
think about but actually not too interesting. 

He began drawing aimless patterns in the mud with the toe 
of one boot. He tried to make a tic-tac-toe layout but so much 
mud was clinging to his toe that it didn’t quite come out. 


And then, instead of drawing in the mud, he was scraping 
with his toe in fallen leaves, stiff with frozen sleet and snow. 

The sun was gone and the scene was dark except for a glow 
from something in the woods just down the hill from him. Driv- 
ing sheets of snow swirled into his face and he shivered. He 
pulled his jacket close about him and began to button it. A man, 
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he thought, could catch his death of cold this way, shifting as 
quickly as he had shifted from a steaming mudbank to the whip- 
lash chill of a northern blizzard. 

The yellow glow still persisted on the slope below him and he 
could hear the sound of human voices. What was going on? He 
was fairly certain of where he was, a hundred feet or so above 
the place where the cliff began—there should be no one down 
there; there should not be a light. 

He took a slow step down the hill, then hesitated. He ought 
not to be going down the hill—he should be heading straight for 
home. The cattle would be waiting at the barnyard gate, 
hunched against the storm, their coats covered with ice and snow, 
yearning for the warmth and shelter of the barn. The pigs would 
not have been fed, nor the chickens either. A man owed some 
consideration to his livestock. 

But someone was down there, someone with a lantern, almost 
on the lip of the cliff. If the damn fools didn’t watch out, they 
could slip and go plunging down into a hundred feet of space. 
Coon hunters more than likely, although this was not the kind of 
night to be out hunting coon. The coons would all be denned up. 

But whoever they might be, he should go down and warn them. 

He was halfway to the lantern, which appeared to be setting 
on the ground, when someone picked it up and held it high and 
Daniels saw and recognized the face of the man who held it. 

Daniels hurried forward. 

“Sheriff, what are you doing here?” 

But he had the shamed feeling that he knew, that he should 
have known from the moment he had seen the light. 

“Who is there?” the sheriff asked, wheeling swiftly and tilting 
the lantern so that its rays were thrown in Daniels’ direction. 
“Daniels,” he gasped. “Good God, man, where have you been?” 

“Just walking around,” said Daniels weakly. The answer, he 
knew, was no good at all—but how could he tell anyone that he 
had just returned from a trip through time? 

“Damn it,” the sheriff said, disgusted. “We've been hunting you. 
Ben Adams got scared when he dropped over to your place and 
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you weren't there. He knows how you go walking around in the 
woods and he was afraid something had happened to you. So he 
phoned me, and he and his boys began looking for you. We were 
afraid you had fallen or had been hurt somehow. A man wouldn't 
last the night in a storm like this.” 

“Where is Ben now?” asked Daniels. 

The sheriff gestured down the hill and Daniels saw that two 
men, probably Adams’ sons, had a rope snubbed around a tree 
and that the rope extended down over the cliff. 

“He’s down on the rope,” the sheriff said. “Having a look in 
the cave. He felt somehow you might be in the cave.” 

“He had good reason to—” Daniels started to say but he had 
barely begun to speak when the night was rent by a shriek of 
terror. The shrieking did not stop. It kept on and on. The sheriff 
thrust the lantern at Daniels and hurried forward. 

No guts, Daniels thought. A man who could be vicious enough 
to set up another for death, to trap him in a cave—but who, when 
the chips were down, could not go through with it and had to 
phone the sheriff to provide a witness to his good intentions—a 
man like that lacked guts. 

The shrieks had fallen to moaning. The sheriff hauled on the 
rope, helped by one of Adams’ sons. A man’s head and shoulders 
appeared above the clifftop and the sheriff reached out and 
hauled him to safety. 

Ben Adams collapsed on the ground and never stopped his 
moaning. The sheriff jerked him to his feet. 

“What’s the matter, Ben?” 

“There’s something down there,” Adams screamed. “There is 
something in the cave—” 

“Something, damn it? What would it be? A cat? A panther?” 

“I never seen it. I just knew that it was there. I felt it. It was 
crouched back inside the cave.” 

“How could anything be in there? Someone cut down the tree. 
How could anything get into the cave?” 

“I don’t know,” howled Adams, “It might have been in there 
when the tree was cut. It might have been trapped in there.” 
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One of the sons was holding Ben erect and the sheriff moved 
away. The other son was pulling in the rope and neatly coiling 
it. 

“Another thing,” the sheriff said, “how come you thought Dan- 
iels might be in that cave? If the tree was cut down he couldn’t 
have used a rope the way you did, for there wasn’t any rope. If 
he had used a rope it would still have been there. I don’t know 
what’s going on—damned if I do. You down messing in that cave 
and Daniels comes walking out of the woods. I wish someone 
would tell me.” 

Adams, who had been hobbling forward, saw Daniels for the 
first time and came to a sudden halt. 

“Where did you come from?” he demanded. “Here we been 
wearing out our guts trying to hunt you down and then—” 

“Oh, go on home,” the sheriff said in a disgusted tone of voice. 
“There's a fishy smell to this. It’s going to take me a little while to 
get it figured out.” 

Daniels reached out his hand to the son who had finished 
coiling the rope. 

“I believe that’s my rope,” he said. 

Without protest, taken by surprise, the boy handed it to him. 

“We'll cut across the woods,” said Ben. “Home’s closer that 
way.” 

“Good night, men,” the sheriff said. 

Slowly the sheriff and Daniels climbed the hill. 

“Daniels,” said the sheriff, “you were never out walking in this 
storm. If you had been you'd have had a whole lot more snow 
on you than shows. You look like you just stepped from a house.” 

“Maybe I wasn’t exactly walking around,” Daniels said. 

“Would you mind telling me where you were? I don’t mind 
doing my duty as I see it but I don’t relish being made to look 
a fool while I’m doing it.” 

“Sheriff, I can’t tell you. I’m sorry. I simply cannot tell you.” 

“All right, then. What about the rope?” 

“It’s my rope,” said Daniels. “I lost it this afternoon.” 

“And I suppose you can’t tell me about that, either.” 
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“No, I guess I can't.” 

“You know,” the sheriff said, “I’ve had a lot of trouble with Ben 
Adams through the years. [d hate to think I was going to have 
trouble with you, too.” 

They climbed the hill and walked up to the house. The sheriff's 
car was parked out on the road. 

“Would you come in?” asked Daniels. “I could find a drink.” 

The sheriff shook his head. “Some other time,” he said. “Maybe 
soon. You figure there was something in that cave? Or was it 
just Ben’s imagination? He’s a flighty sort of critter.” 

“Maybe there wasn’t anything,” said Daniels, “but if Ben 
thought there was, what difference does it make? Thinking it 
might be just as real as if there were something there. All of us, 
sheriff, live with things walking by our sides no one else can see.” 

The sheriff shot a quick glance at him. “Daniels, what’s with 
your” he asked. “What is walking by your side or sniffing at your 
heels? Why did you bury yourself out here in this God-forsaken 
place? What is going on?” 

He didn’t wait for an answer. He got into his car, started it and 
headed down the road. 

Daniels stood in the storm and watched the glowing taillights 
vanish in the murk of flying snow. He shook his head in bewil- 
derment. The sheriff had asked a question and then had not 
waited for the answer. Perhaps because it was a question to which 
he did not want an answer. 

Daniels turned and went up the snowy path to the house. He'd 
like some coffee and a bite to eat—but first he had to do the 
chores. He had to milk the cows and feed the pigs. The chickens 
must wait till morning—it was too late to feed the chickens. The 
cows would be waiting at the barn door. They had waited for a 
long time and it was not right to make them wait. 

He opened the door and stepped into the kitchen. 

Someone was waiting for him, It sat on the table or floated so 
close above it that it seemed to be sitting. The fire in the stove 
had gone out and the room was dark but the creature sparkled. 
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You saw? The creature asked. 

“Yes,” said Daniels. “I saw and heard. I don’t know what to do. 
What is right or wrong? Who knows what’s right or wrong?” 

Not you, the creature said. Not I. I can only wait. I can only 
keep the faith. 

Perhaps among the stars, thought Daniels, might be those who 
did know. Perhaps by listening to the stars, perhaps by trying to 
break in on their conversations and by asking questions, he might 
get an answer. Certainly there must be some universal ethics. A 
list, perhaps, of Universal Commandments. Maybe not ten of 
them. Maybe only two or three—but any number might be 
enough. 

“I can’t stay and talk,” he said. “I have animals to take care of. 
Could you stick around? Later we can talk.” 

He fumbled for the lantern on the bench against the wall, 
found the matches on the shelf. He lit the lantern and its feeble 
flame made a puddle of light in the darkness of the room. 

You have others to take care ofP asked the creature. Others not 
quite like yourselfP Others, trusting you, without your intelli- 
gence? 

“I guess you could say it that way,” Daniels said. “I’ve never 
heard it put quite that way before.” 

Could I go along with you? the creature asked. It occurs to me, 
just now, that in many ways we are very much alike. 

“Very much—” But with the sentence hanging in the air, Dan- 
iels stopped. 

Not a hound, he told himself. Not the faithful dog. But the 
shepherd. Could that be it? Not the master but the long-lost lamb? 

He reached out a hand toward the creature in a swift gesture 
of understanding, then pulled it back, remembering it was noth- 
ing he could touch. 

He lifted the lantern and turned toward the door. 

“Come along,” he said. 

Together the two of them went through the storm toward the 
barn and the waiting cows. 
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Greg Benford attracted attention and praise with one of his 
first stories, DEEPER THAN THE DARKNESS, which he used as 
the basis of a full-length novel of the same title, published 
last year by Ace Books. Here he offers a short, sharply etched 
vignette of our possible future. 


I was standing by one of our temporary command posts, picking 
my teeth after breakfast and talking to Joe Murphy when the 
first part of the Domestic Disturbance hit us. 

Spring had lost its bloom a month back and it was summer 
now—hot, sticky, the kind of weather that leaves you with a 
half-moon of sweat around your armpits before you've had time 
to finish your morning coffee. A summer like that is always more 
trouble. This one looked like the worst I’d seen since I got on the 
Force. 

We knew they were in the area, working toward us. Our com- 
munications link had been humming for the last half hour, get- 
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ting fixes on their direction and asking the computers for advice 
on how to handle them when they got here. 

I looked down. At the end of the street was a lot of semi- 
permanent shops and the mailbox. The mailbox bothers me—it 
shouldn’t be there. 

From the other end of Burton Street I could hear the random 
dull bass of the mob. 

So while we were getting ready Joe was moaning about the 
payments on the Snocar he’d been suckered into. I was listening 
with one ear to him and the other to the crowd noises. 

“And it’s not just that,” Joe said. “It’s the neighborhood and 
the school and everybody around me.” 

“Everybody’s wrong but Murphy, huh?” I said, and grinned. 

“Hell no, you know me better than that. It’s just that nobody’s 
going anyplace. Sure, we've all got jobs, but they're most of them 
just make-work stuff the unions have gotten away with.” 

“To get a real job you gotta have training,” I said, but I wasn’t 
chuffing him up. I like my job, and it’s better than most, but we 
weren't gonna kid each other that it was some big technical deal. 
Joe and I are just regular guys. 

“What're you griping about this now for, anyway?” J said. “You 
didn’t used to be bothered by anything.” 

Joe shrugged. “I dunno. Wife’s been getting after me to move 
out of the place we're in and make more money. Gets into fights 
with the neighbors.” He looked a little sheepish about it. 

“More money? Hell, y’got everything you need, we all do. Lot 
of people worse off than you. Look at all those lousy Africans, 
living on nothing.” 

I was going to say more, maybe rib him about how he’s mar- 
ried and I’m not, but then I stopped. Like I said, all this time I 
was half-listening to the crowd. I can always tell when a bunch 
has changed its direction like a pack of wolves off on a chase, and 
when that funny quiet came and lasted about five seconds I knew 
they were heading our way. 
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“Scott!” I yelled at our communications man. “Close it down. 
Get a final printout.” 

Murphy broke off telling me about his troubles and listened 
to the crowd for a minute, like he hadn’t heard them before and 
then took off on a trot to the AnCops we had stashed in the truck 
below. They were all warmed up and ready to go, but Joe likes 
to make a final check and maybe have a chance to read in any 
new instructions Scott gets at the last minute. 

I threw away the toothpick and had a last look at my constant- 
volume joints, to be sure the bulletproof plastiform was match- 
ing properly and wouldn't let anything through. Scott came 
doubletiming over with the diagnostics from HQ. The computer 
compilation was neat and confusing, like it always is. I could 
make out the rough indices they’d picked up on the crowd head- 
ing our way. The best guess—and that’s all you ever get, friends, 
is a guess—was a lot of Psych Disorders and Race Prejudice. There 
was a fairly high number of Unemployeds, too. We're getting 
more and more Unemployeds in the city now, and they're hard 
for the Force to deal with. Usually mad enough to spit. Smash 
up everything. 

I penciled an ok in the margin and tossed it Scott’s way. I'd 
taken too long reading it; I could hear individual shouts now 
and the tinkling of glass. I flipped the visor down from my helmet 
and turned on my external audio. It was going to get hot as hell 
in there, but I’m not chump enough to drag around an air con- 
ditioning unit on top of the rest of my stuff. 

I took a look at the street just as a gang of about a hundred 
people came around the corner two blocks down, spreading out 
like a dirty gray wave. I ducked over to the edge of the building 
and waved to Murphy to start off with three AnCops. I had to 
hold up three fingers for him to see because the noise was already 
getting high. I looked at my watch. Hell, it wasn’t nine a.m. yet. 

Scott went down the stairs we'd tracted up the side of the 
building. I was right behind him. It wasn’t a good location for 
observation now; you made too good a target up there. We 
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picked up Murphy, who was carrying our control boards. All 
three of us angled down the alley and dropped down behind a 
short fence to have a look at the street. 

Most of them were still screaming at the top of their lungs like 
they’d never run out of air, waving whatever they had handy and 
gradually breaking up into smaller units. The faster ones had 
made it to the first few buildings. 

A tall Negro came trotting toward us, moving like he had all 
the time in the world. He stopped in front of a wooden barber- 
shop, tossed something quickly through the front window and 
whump! Flames licked out at the upper edges of the window, 
spreading fast. 

An older man picked up some rocks and began methodically 
pitching them through the smaller windows in the shops next 
door. A housewife clumped by awkwardly in high heels, looking 
like she was out on a shopping trip except for the hammer she 
swung like a pocketbook. She dodged into the barbershop for a 
second, didn’t find anything and came out. The Negro grinned 
and pointed at the barber pole on the sidewalk, still revolving, 
and she caught it in the side with a swipe that threw shattered 
glass for ten yards. 

T turned and looked at Murphy. “All ready?” 

He nodded. “Just give the word.” 

The travel agency next door to the barbershop was concrete- 
based, so they couldn’t burn that. Five men were lunging at the 
door and on the third try they knocked it in. A moment later a 
big travel poster sailed out the front window, followed by a chair 
leg. They were probably doing as much as they could, but with- 
out tools they couldn’t take much of the furniture apart. 

“Okay,” I said. “Let’s have the first AnCops.” 

The thick acrid smell from the smoke was drifting down Burton 
Street to us, but my air filters would take care of most of it. They 
don’t do much about human sweat, though, and I was going to be 
inside the rest of the day. 

Our first prowl car rounded the next corner, going too fast. I 
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looked over at Murphy, who was controlling the car, but he was 
too busy trying to miss the people who were standing around in 
the street. Must have gotten a little overanxious on that one. 
Something was bothering his work. 

I thought sure the car was going to take a tumble and mess us 
up, but the wheels caught and it righted itself long enough for 
the driver to stop a skid. The screech turned the heads of almost 
everybody in the crowd and they'd started to move in on it al- 
most before the car stopped laying down rubber and came to a 
full stop. Murphy punched in another instruction and the AnCop 
next to the driver started firing at a guy on the sidewalk who was 
trying to light a Molotov cocktail. The AnCop was using some- 
thing that sounded like a repeating shotgun. The guy looked at 
him a second before scurrying off into a hardware store. 

By this time the car was getting everything—bricks, broken 
pieces of furniture, merchandise from the stores. Something 
heavy shattered the windshield and the driver ducked back too 
late to avoid getting his left hand smashed with a bottle. A figure 
appeared on the top of the hardware shop—it looked like the guy 
from the sidewalk—and took a long windup before throwing 
something into the street. 

There was a tinkling of glass and a red circle of flame slid 
across the pavement where it hit just in front of the car, sending 
smoke curling up over the hood and obscuring the inside. 
Murphy was going to have to play it by feel now; you couldnt 
see a thing in the car. 

A teenager with a stubby rifle stepped out of a doorway, 
crouched down low like in a Western. He fired twice, very ac- 
curately and very fast, at the window of the car. A patrolman 
was halfway out the door when it hit him full in the face, sprawl- 
ing the body back over the roof and then pitching it forward into 
the street. 

A red blotch formed around his head, grew rapidly and ran 
into the gutter. There was ragged cheering and the teenager ran 
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over to the body, tore off its badge and backed away. “Souvenir!” 
he called out, and a few of the others laughed. 

I looked at Murphy again and he looked at me and I gave him 
the nod for the firemen, switching control over to my board. Scott 
was busy talking into his recorder, taking notes for the writeup 
later. When Murphy nudged him he stopped and punched in the 
link for radio control to the firefighting units. 

By this time most of Burton Street was on fire. Everything you 
saw had a kind of orange look to it. The crowd was moving to- 
ward us once they'd lost interest in the cops, but we'd planned 
it that way. The firemen came running out in that jerky way they 
have, just a little in front of us, They were carrying just a regular 
hose this time because it was a medium-sized group and we 
couldn’t use up a fire engine and all the extras. But they were 
wearing the usual red uniforms. From a distance you can’t tell 
them from the real thing. 

Their subroutine tapes were fouled up again. Instead of head- 
ing for the barber shop or any of the other stuff that was burning, 
like 'd programmed, they turned the hose on a stationery store 
that nobody had touched yet. There were three of them, holding 
onto that hose and getting it set up. The crowd had backed off a 
minute to see what was going on. 

When the water came through it knocked in the front window 
of the store, making the firemen look like real chumps. I could 
hear the water running around inside, pushing over things and 
flooding out the building. The crowd laughed, what there was of 
it—I noticed some of them had moved off in the other direction, 
over into somebody else’s area. 

In a minute or so the laughing stopped, though. One guy who 
looked like he had been born mad grabbed an ax from some- 
where and took a swing at the hose. He didn’t get it the first time 
but people were sticking around to see what would happen and I 
guess he felt some kind of obligation to go through with it. Even 
under pressure, a thick hose isn’t easy to cut into. He kept at it 
and on the fourth try a seam split—looked like a bad repair job to 
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me—and a stream of water gushed out and almost hit this guy in 
the face. 

The crowd laughed at that too, because he backed off real 
quick then, scared for a little bit. A face full of high-velocity 
water is no joke, not at that pressure. 

The fireman who was holding the hose just a little down from 
there hadn’t paid any attention to this because he wasn’t pro- 
grammed to, so when this guy thought about it he just stepped 
over and chopped the fireman across the back with the ax. 

It was getting hot. I didn’t feel like overriding the stock pro- 
gram, so it wasn’t long before all the firemen were out of com- 
mission, just about the same way. A little old lady—probably with 
a welfare gripe—borrowed the ax for a minute to separate all of 
a fireman’s arms and legs from the trunk. Looking satisfied, she 
waddled away after the rest of the mob. 

I stood up, lifted my faceplate and looked at them as they 
milled back down the street. J took out my grenade launcher and 
got off a tear gas cartridge on low charge, to hurry them along. 
The wind was going crosswise so the gas got carried off to the 
side and down the alleys. Good; wouldn’t have complaints from 
somebody who got caught in it too long. 

Scott was busy sending orders for the aftemoon shift to get 
more replacement firemen and cops, but we wouldn’t have any 
trouble getting them in time. There hadn’t been much damage, 
when you think how much they could’ve done. 

“Okay for the reclaim crew?” Murphy said. 

“Sure. This bunch won't be back. They look tired out already.” 
They were moving toward Horton’s area, three blocks over. 

A truck pulled out of the alley and two guys in coveralls 
jumped out and began picking up the androids, dousing fires as 
they went. In an hour they'd have everything back in place, even 
the prefab barber shop. 

“Hellava note,” Murphy said. 

“Huh?” 

“All this stuff.” He waved a hand down Burton Street. “Seems 
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like a waste to build all this just so these jerks can tear it down 
again.” 

“Waste?” I said. “It’s the best investment you ever saw. How 
many people were in the last bunch—two hundred? Every one of 
them is going to sit around for weeks bragging about how he got 
him a cop or burned a building.” 

“Okay, okay. If it does any good, I guess it’s cheap at the price.” 

“Tf, hell! You know it is. If it wasn’t they wouldn't be here. You 
got to be cleared by a psycher before you even get in. The com- 
puter works out just what you'll need, just the kind of action 
that'll work off the aggressions you’ve got. Then shoots it to us 
in the profile from HQ before we start. It’s foolproof.” 

“I dunno. You know what the Consies say—the psychers and 
the probes and drugs are an in—” 

“Invasion of privacy?” 

“Yeah,” Murphy said sullenly. 

“Privacy? Man, the psychers are public health! It’s part of the 
welfare! You don’t have to go around to some expensive guy 
who'll have you lay on a couch and talk to him. You can get better 
stuff right from the government. It’s free!” 

Murphy looked at me kind of funny. “Sure. Have to go in for a 
checkup sometime soon. Maybe that’s what I need.” 

I frowned just the right amount. “Well, I dunno, Joe. Man lets 
his troubles get him down every once in a while, doesn’t mean 
he needs professional help. Don’t let it bother you. Forget it.” 

Joe was okay, but even a guy like me who’s never been mar- 
ried could tell he wasn’t thinking up this stuff himself. His woman 
was pushing him. Not satisfied with what she had. 

Now, that was wrong. Guy like Joe doesn’t have anywhere to 
go. Doesn't know computers, automation. Can't get a career 
rating in the Army. So the pressure was backing up on him. 

Supers like me are supposed to check out their people and 
leave it at that, and I go by the book like everybody else. But 
Joe wasn't the problem. 

I made a mental note to have a psycher look at his wife. 
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“Okay,” he said, taking off his helmet. “I got to go set up the 
AnCops for the next one.” 

I watched him walk off down the alley. He was a good man. 
Hate to lose him. 

I started back toward our permanent operations center to 
check in. After a minute I decided maybe I'd better put Joe’s 
name in too, just in case. Didn’t want anybody blowing up on 
me. 

He'd be happier, work better. I’ve sure felt a lot better since 
I had it. It’s a good job I got, working in public affairs like this, 
keeping people straight with themselves. 

I went around the corner at the end of the street, thinking 
about getting something to drink, and noticed the mailbox. I 
check on it every time because it sure looks like a mistake. 

Everything's supposed to be pretty realistic on Burton Street, 
but putting in a mailbox seems like a goofy idea. 

Who's going to try to burn up a box like that, made out of cast 
iron and bolted down? A guy couldn't take out any aggressions 
on it. 

And it sure can't be for real use. Not on Burton Street. 

Nobody lives around there. 





WHATEVER BECAME OF 
THE ME GOWANS? 


MICHAEL G. CONEY 


Michael G. Coney made his first appearance in WORLD’S 
BEST SCIENCE FICTION in last year’s volume, with his short 
story SIXTH SENSE. That was one of his first published stories, 
but in the year since he has become a familiar name on the 
contents pages of the sf magazines. His novelette here is a 
quiet tale of pastoral life on an alien planet . . . except, 
of course, for one problem. 


Sprinctime on Jade was uncannily beautiful, as were all the 
seasons. The air was clear, bright and still, the sky azure with just 
the faintest filter of haze; the distant humps of the hills lay like a 
golden woman on the bed of the soft green plain. 

Richard Nevis saw all this as he sat, pleasantly full of food, 
in the window seat of the timber homestead while Sandra cleared 
away the breakfast things. After a while he turned from the win- 
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dow and watched her as she bustled to and fro, piling plates in 
the sink. 

“The grass is coming along nicely,” he remarked and was oddly 
aware that his voice constituted an intrusion into the silence. 

Sandra stood beside him, her hand on his shoulder as she gazed 
out across the plain—a vast emerald stretch interrupted only by 
the McGowans’ place, two miles away. 

“It seems to spring up overnight.” 

The plain, a fortnight ago, had been a sandy, almost featureless 
waste. Beautiful, its reds and yellows glowing alive in the noon 
sun, but a waste nevertheless. The seasons came quickly on Jade. 

“There’s going to be more than enough again, this year.” His 
eyes ran possessively over the landscape, coming to a dead stop 
at the McGowans’ place. “I wonder whatever became of the Mc- 
Gowans?” 

“Back to Earth, I expect,” said Sandra. “Some people are like 
that. They become excited by the brochures, sign up and pay for 
their land. When they get here they don’t like it. The work’s hard 
—and it’s quiet. They sell at a loss—either back to the Exploita- 
tion Company, or to a private buyer.” 

“You think it’s too quiet?” he asked anxiously. 

He had been glad, when he signed up, of the prospect of neigh- 
bors and had been disappointed on arrival to find that the prom- 
ised McGowans simply were not there. 

Sandra laughed. 

“We've been here well over a year. If I'd found it too quiet 
Td have told you by now.” 

Yet is was quiet. No animal or bird life existed on Jade. No 
drumming hooves or strident cries shattered the green stillness. 
One felt outdoors as though one’s ears were blanketed with soft 
fur—Richard often sang to himself as he worked to reassure him- 
self that there was at least one person on the planet. 

Several hundred other customers of the Jade Exploitation Com- 
pany were, he believed, scattered among the valleys and along 
the coast of the planet’s only continent. Not that their presence 
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made much difference—the distances separating homesteads 
made visiting impractical. Each settler had his own place to look 
after. 

There was the radio. At first, during long evenings, Richard 
and Sandra had sat by the set to listen and occasionally talk to 
the people beyond the hills and beside the sea, exchanging news. 
But after a while the pastime had become pointless. Why pre- 
tend youve not alone when the evidence of solitude is all around 
you? 

Sandra was pregnant, and in a couple of months the doctor 
would come to help deliver the child. He had made his first visit 
three months ago and Richard had been astonished, then vaguely 
enraged, at the way the quietude of the homestead had been 
assaulted by the noisy approach of the helicopter. He wondered 
now how he and Sandra had managed among the stench and din 
of machinery on Earth. 

He stood up and kissed Sandra lightly. 

“Tll go see to Daisy.” 

He could quite easily have sat on that window seat all day. 
There was little to do in spring once the seeds had been planted. 


Daisy stood in the barn at the back of the house. She was a 
large metal cabinet some twelve feet square and painted stand- 
ard colonist-issue gray. Sandra had christened her after a cow she 
had known. Daisy looked incongruous in the barn—a mechanical, 
angular intrusion into the mellow timber and stacked bales of 
hay. Even the harvester, weatherworn and patchily rusted, 
looked more in keeping, more rural, than the cabinet. 

Richard clipped the wire bands from a bale and, with a long 
fork, lofted the loose hay into the large hopper projecting from 
Daisy’s top. He switched her on and the machine began to hum 
quietly, digestively. He continued loading her steadily. After a 
while a red lamp glowed among the banks of dials and switches 
on the front of the cabinet. 

Richard rested the fork against the wall. He switched off the 
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machine’s intake contro! and spun the dials to preset the lunch 
for the day—soup, ham and scrambled eggs, stewed apricots and 
a pint of milk for Sandra. He pressed the delivery button and 
obtained a plastic mug of orange juice for himself, wishing once 
again that the machine could synthesize beer. Apparently the 
preparation time was too great for such a project to be practica- 
ble, although Sandra had fermented wine from Daisy’s synthetic 
grape juice. 

Next he examined the harvester, topping up the oil level, lubri- 
cating moving parts, working methodically with a grease gun. It 
was essential that the harvester was kept in good order because, 
like Daisy, it was issued on a hire-purchase basis by the Jade 
Exploitation Company. If they should ever decide to leave Jade 
they would want to resell the machine for a reasonable price and 
he didn’t think the Company would take Kindly to damaged 
goods. Besides, spare parts were expensive. 

“Richard, what on Earth are you doing?” 

Sandra was standing at the barn door, her brown hair a halo in 
the sunlight. But her expression was ominous. 

“Just seeing to the harvester. What's the trouble?” 

“Do you know what the time is?” 

“About eleven-thirty?” 

“It’s past two, we haven't had lunch. What have you been 
doing?” 

Bewildered, Richard shoved up his sleeve with the back of his 
hand to keep the oil from his sweater. He studied his watch. She 
was right. Its hands stood at two-fifteen. Had he fallen asleep, 
dozed, daydreamed, idled between chores? He couldn't remem- 
ber doing so. 

“Sorry, darling.” 

He buttoned up Daisy and took the tray of food from the de- 
livery chute. 

“You won't be able to lounge about like this at harvest time.” 

Richard sighed. It was going to be one of her bad days. Preg- 
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nant women had them. Up one moment and down the next. A 
man never knew where he was. 


During lunch Sandra succeeded in working herself into a 
frenzy, abruptly contradicting her mood of the morning. 

“What exactly is the point of all this? Why are we here? Some- 
times I wish we'd stayed back on Earth where our friends are. 
I’ve got no friends here. I’m stuck in the house all day. What 
happened to the McGowans, Id like to know?” She pointed dra- 
matically in the general direction of the McGowan place. “She 
couldn't stand it, that’s what. She made him take her back home. 
What’s the point of our having come here? We just exist, growing 
Jadegrass and living on the stuff, reconstituted. Like cattle. 
Where’s all this getting us?” 

Richard had wisely kept his mouth shut during the tirade but 
her final question, followed by a meaningful pause, demanded 
an answer. 

“We're building up a nice bank balance with the Jadegrass 
we sell back to the Exploitation Company,” he pointed out. 

“What good is that? We've got nothing to spend money on.” 

Richard allowed her to continue in this new vein of discontent 
for some time and presently she began to calm down. She always 
did, provided he didn’t argue whatever point she was making. As 
usual, she eventually started to laugh at herself. 

“Sorry, Dick,” she said at last, smiling. “It’s my condition.” 

“That’s okay. It does you good to get things off your chest.” 

She laughed. 

“I didn’t realize the time had gone so quickly this morning, my- 
self, I must have dozed off. I looked at my watch and it was two 
o'clock. I thought, The morning’s gone and I've done nothing. . . 
so I looked for a scapegoat and found you. Sorry, love.” 

Funny, thought Richard, as he walked across the new grass 
that afternoon, time does fly. Two years gone, a few thousand 
credits saved—and two years less to live. The thought itself was a 
sign of age. 
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From now on I’m going to live every second of my life, every 
minute. 

He drew a deep breath, felt healthy, decided once again— 
relevantly or irrelevantly—to give up smoking, and set off in the 
direction of the McGowans'’ place. 

The wire fence dividing his spread from the McGowans was 
down. The stainless thread trailed a random silvery path through 
the grass. As the McGowans were no longer around he hadn’t 
bothered to repair the barrier and noticed, with a pleasurable 
thrill of dishonesty, that the grass grew even better on the other 
side. At harvesting time he would reap their grass as well as his 
own and profit by the proceeds—it would save the crop’s going to 
waste. If the McGowans ever came back he could always pay 
them for it, less a deduction for labor. 

In front of the McGowan homestead a small clump of trees 
provided a cool and tempting patch of shade. He sat down, his 
back against the largest bale, and regarded the house. It was 
bigger than his own and in a good state or repair, despite at least 
two years’ disuse. 

Maybe one day my son will take this place and we'll work the 
two spreads as one... . 

He smiled to himself. Another sign of age, looking so far ahead. 
He rose to his feet and walked south, following the boundaries 
of the McGowan land, then his own as he headed homeward. 
Outside his fence the ground was sandy with only a few sparse 
spikes of grass—the vast area from here to the hills had not been 
seeded with the special grass developed by the Exploitation 
Company. 

The McGowan grass adjoining his own had been planted two 
or more years ago. It had reseeded and fertilized itself without 
being harvested during that time. That grass would be worth 
having. 

His smile faded as he looked at his watch, It was already seven 
oclock—the sky was darkening. He was going to be unpopular 
with Sandra again. 


aN? 


II 


The doctor’s helicopter whirled across the plain and set down 
outside the homestead with an alacrity that satisfied even Rich- 
ard, watching anxiously from the porch. The doctor jumped out 
and hurried across the grass with a curious, jerky gait. He 
pumped Richard’s hand rapidly. 

“How is she?” he inquired briefly, in piping tones. 

Richard stared at him in alarm. The doctor seemed to have 
deteriorated since he had last seen him—the man was jiggling 
about as nervously as an encephalograph. He didn’t much fancy 
the idea of this nut delivering Sandra’s child. 

He said, “She’s in the bedroom. Do you want a drink? We've 
got some home-made wine. Might steady you up.” 

The doctor glanced at him strangely. 

“No, thanks very much,” he said. “Not now. After, perhaps. 
I'm quite all right.” 

He trotted to the bedroom. 

Richard poured himself a large wine and sat down to await 
events. He was not a believer in husbands witnessing the birth of 
their babies—he was quite prepared to accept, on production to 
him of the child, that the event had in fact taken place. He 
needed no further proof. 

The last few weeks had passed uneventfully—the crop had 
continued to flourish and once or twice he had started up the 
motor of the harvester to check that everything was in order. He 
would begin to reap, he reckoned, in about a month’s time. With 
the additional grass from the McGowans’, he calculated that he 
would be able to send away at least seventy-five percent of his 
produce this season, which would mean a sizable addition to his 
bank account. 

Things were going well. 

The moment of self-congratulation passed and fear returned. 
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What was going on in the bedroom? Was everything all right? 
He rose to his feet and began pacing to and fro, realizing ruefully 
that his behavior was comically hackneyed. He went outside and 
stood in the sun, gazing at the perfect emerald blanket stretching 
to the hills. 

He would plant some trees to commemorate the event, he de- 
cided. There were few enough trees on Jade. His planting 
would provide a pleasant patch of shade for Sandra to sit under 
on hot days. He eyed the trees in the middle distance outside the 
McGowan place speculatively, then dismissed a fleeting idea 
about stealing them. They were far too big to transplant. He 
would import a couple of apple trees from Earth—that was the 
best idea. Real fruit and shade as well at a price they could af- 
ford. The summer was going to be good. 

He heard the bedroom door open, close and ran inside blinking 
at the sudden gloom. 

The doctor stood outside the bedroom. 

“How is she?” blurted Richard. 

The doctor clapped him on the shoulder. 

“She’s fine,” he piped, eyelids flickering rapidly. “Just fine.” 

“The baby?” 

“A good strong little boy. Congratulations.” He shook Rich- 
ard’s hand. “I'll have that drink now, thanks.” 

“Yes, of course. Over there.” 

Richard gestured, hurried into the bedroom, leaving the doc- 
tor to pour his own. 

Sandra was propped up on the pillows, brown hair falling 
about her shoulders, the baby in her arms. 

“Hello, Dick,” she said, smiling a little smugly, as though trying 
to conceal a great pride but failing. 

Richard kissed her. 

“Aren't you going to look at the baby?” asked Sandra. 

“Uh—yes.” He thrust a tentative forefinger at the wrinkled 
face protruding, like a pupating larva, from the cocoon of blan- 
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kets. “Beautiful,” he murmured, appalled. “Quite beautiful. I’m 
proud of you, darling.” 

Suddenly the wrinkles smoothed and the angry red paled as 
the baby decided not to ery, after all. Richard leaned closer. 

“He’s a damned funny color,” he remarked anxiously. 

“What?” Sandra looked more closely. “Oh, I don’t think that’s 
anything to worry about.” 

“Doctor,” Richard called. 

The doctor entered rapidly, glass in hand, tongue flicking over 
his lips as rapidly as a snake’s. 

“What's up?” 

“He looks a funny color to me,” Richard said accusingly. “Sort 
of yellow, like a Chinaman. Should he be that color? He’s all 
right, isn’t he?” 

The doctor smiled briefly, hardly glancing at the baby. 

“It’s nothing serious—probably a touch of jaundice. You often 
get that with newborn babies. It usually clears up in a day or 
two. Call me on the radio if it doesn’t improve within the week 
and I'll drop in and have another look.” 

He darted from the room. His quick footsteps receded to the 
front door and beyond. A roar of machinery arose, faded rapidly 
as the helicopter whirled away into the distance. 

“He’s gone,” observed Sandra unnecessarily. “What a peculiar 
man.” 

“I just hope he knows what he’s doing.” Richard prodded at 
the baby’s flesh as if testing a joint of meat. “My God, we're a 
bit isolated out here—we can hardly call in a second opinion and 
there’s not even a district nurse about.” 

“He'll be all right,” Sandra predicted confidently, hugging the 
baby. “Stephen will be all right, won't you, my love,” she crooned. 

“Stephen? Stephen.” He savored the sound. “Nice name. Where 
did you get it from? An old flame of yours?” 

“For heaven's sake, Dick, you sound as if you’ve been drinking 
on an empty stomach again. It’s my dad’s name. You don’t mind, 
do you?” 
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“Of course not. God, I was forgetting.” He slapped his brow, 
laughed. “We haven't had anything to eat today. Christ, I’m sorry, 
darling. What can I get you? Chicken broth? Minced beef? A 
nice glass of milk?” 

He tried not to grimace at the thought. 

“Tm_ not an invalid, Dick. The usual will do. Roast pork or 
something like that, peas and so on—you know. But not too much, 
please.” 

“Right.” 

He left the house, squinted against the swirling cloud of set- 
tling dust that still marked the helicopter’s recent departure and 
made for the barn and Daisy. 


“T don’t fancy it,” said Sandra firmly a little while later, gazing 
with repugnance at the tray of food. “I don’t really fancy it at all. 
Whatever possessed me to ask for roast pork I can’t imagine. God, 
I’ve only just come out of labor. All I want to do, really, is to lie 
in the sun and take it easy.” 

“Good idea. I'll fix you up a place outside.” 

Taking the tray, he strode into the kitchen and tipped the con- 
tents into the disposal unit. He pulled the mattress from the spare 
bed, carried it out and dropped it on the grass. He fetched a cou- 
ple of blankets and a pillow, helped Sandra outside. She 
stretched out on the temporary bed with a sigh of contentment 
and took Stephen from him. 

Sandra’s lying in the sun with her transparent nightdress on 
looked suddenly strange. Richard moved to cover her with the 
blankets. 

“Don't,” she said, smiling placidly. 

He wandered back indoors. The tray was on the kitchen table, 
where he had left it. How long was it since he had last eaten? 

Three days? Four? He couldn't remember. The time lapse 
bothered him. Deciding that he would in any event, have a good 
substantial supper later tonight, he drank the remains of his glass 
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of home-made wine, then followed it with a glass of cold water. 
Presently, he began to feel hungry, just a little. 


“Whatever it is, it seems to be catching,” said Sandra. 

They were lying in the sun two weeks later. By now they had 
become used to the idea of nude sunbathing. After all, passersby 
were a rarity. Stephen, fat and contented, Jay between his par- 
ents. The day was hot and pleasant. 

“You can almost see the sun moving,” remarked Richard, gaz- 
ing at the blue sky from between eyelids nearly closed. 

“Do you think we’ve got some new kind of sunburn?” asked 
Sandra. “We do spend an awful amount of time lying out here, 
these days.” 

“Best thing for us,” he reassured her, sitting up and examining 
the skin on his belly. It certainly was a peculiar color, a bilious 
light yellow, completely unlike the deep brown of an Earth sun- 
tan. Sandra’s flesh was a similar color, as was Stephen's. But Ste- 
phen had always been like that. “It can’t be suntan,” he reminded 
her. “Stephen was born this shade. Maybe we've caught it from 
him.” 

“It's this artificial food from Daisy,” Sandra said with sudden 
decision, ignoring Richard’s conjecture. “Some sort of latent dye 
in the grass that isn’t extracted by the processing.” 

“Could be,” mused Richard. “That would explain Stephen, too, 
presumably. Anyway, it doesn’t seem to do us any harm.” 

“Doesn't it? What about our loss of appetite?” She was growing 
worried. “And this tired feeling all the time. I have it—you com- 
plain of it. I tell you, Dick, I'm not happy about this. I’ve half a 
mind to get the doctor. In any case, we want to be right for when 
Mum and Dad come.” 

Richard groaned quietly to himself, He’d been trying to forget 
the forthcoming visit of Sandra’s parents. It had been a condition, 
almost, of their original emigration that Mr. and Mrs. Roberts 


should come and stay with them for a while once they were set- 
tled. 
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Sandra had been adamant. 

Otherwise we cart go. I can't bear the thought of never seeing 
them again. . . 

Richard himself had no difficulty in withstanding a permanent 
parting from his inlaws. He had unwisely said so. Sandra had 
reacted promptly. 

I can’t think why you don't like them. They're fond of you and 
they've been very good to us. You owe thema lot... . 

True, but the idea of a visit for an indefinite period was now— 
as it had been then—difficult for him to face. He could picture 
them looking over the place. Father-in-law, bluff and overly- 
hearty. 

Very nice. Back to nature and all that. Commendable. I take 
it there’s a good school locally for Stephen—in due course? 

Mother-in-law, blue-rinsed and high-heeled. 

Main drainage, I suppose, Sandra dear? 

Oh, God, and they would be here in a few months at his ex- 
pense. That would knock a hole in the savings. 

He rose abruptly to his feet. 

“Look, darling, I don’t think we ought to take any chances. It 
wouldn’t do for your parents to find a reason for endless ques- 
tions—or us ill. Let’s drop this sunbathing, just in case. We've got 
to eat the food but at least let’s keep out of the sun as much as 
possible, particularly Stephen. Then, if the skin condition doesn’t 
clear up, whatever it is, we'll get the doctor.” 

Sandra gathered up Stephen. 

“Perhaps you're right.” 


“It seems strange to be indoors like this,” she said wonderingly 
a few minutes later. “Sort of unnatural when it’s such a lovely 
day. There doesn’t seem to be anything to do. When are you 
going to start the harvest, Dick?” 

“I thought I might have a trial run with the machine after lunch 
to make sure everything’s in working order. Then start properly 
tomorrow, or maybe the day after.” 
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He knew no sense of urgency. 
“Lunch?” she repeated uncertainly. “I suppose we must try to 
eat something.” 


Later, feeling heavily full of food, Richard opened the barn 
doors wide, seated himself on the harvester. He pressed the 
starter and the engine coughed into life, bellowing loudly within 
the confines of the four walls. Smiling to himself, he felt for the 
gears. He enjoyed driving the huge machine. Perched on his 
seat some ten feet from the ground, he felt master of the whole 
planet. He couldn't wait to get at the grass, to see it swept into 
the maw of the baler by the giant blades, to be compressed, wire- 
bound and ejected in his wake like bottles thrown from an ocean 
liner. 

He paused, listening, hand on the gearstick. The note of the 
engine wasn't right. It was too shrill, as though the oil level were 
low and the pistons on the verge of seizing. Hastily he switched 
off. 

Dismounting, he withdrew the dipstick from the sump, ex- 
amined it, replaced it, puzzled. The oil level was high. He 
checked the gearbox; the level was correct there, too. 

Shrugging, he climbed back into the seat and restarted the 
engine. It sounded smooth enough—there was no question of 
misfiring. Perhaps it was just over-revving a bit. Depressing the 
clutch, he engaged the gears. 

He realized his mistake as soon as he released the clutch. He 
had, somehow, got the thing in top gear. The machine moved off, 
gathering speed and racing through the barn doors while he 
struggled to maintain control. 

He caught sight of Sandra’s startled face at the window as he 
sped past the homestead. Then he was on the open plain. 

Presently he began to enjoy himself as the harvester moved 
swiftly across the grass at what was, in fact, its normal operating 
speed, the bales dropping regularly in its wake. The problem of 
the gears could wait until he got back to the barn. Meanwhile 
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he set a course for the McGowan place, humming softly to him- 
self, the whirling blades flashing in the sun. 

After a while the McGowan trees loomed ahead. He gripped 
the gear lever, decided to try to engage a lower gear before turn- 
ing. It would be a pity if he stalled out here, miles from home, 
unable to restart the machine in top gear and unable to find 
bottom. 

The engine idled for a moment as he dipped the clutch. He 
blipped the throttle and shifted easily, slipping quietly into the 
next gear. Surprised, he momentarily studied the diagram on the 
dash. The position of the gears seemed all wrong, somehow. He 
released the clutch. 

The harvester leaped forward at an incredible speed. The 
trees hurtled toward him. He threw himself out of the seat and 
crashed heavily to the ground as the harvester, out of control, 
smashed full-tilt into a tree and stopped dead, engine silent. 

He lay on his back, dazed, his eyes full of azure sky. Across 
the vaulting blueness crept the golden orb of the sun, moving 
perceptibly as he watched. 


“I’m going to call the doctor,” said Sandra, sudden decisiveness 
in her voice. 

“Tll be all right,” protested Richard, hobbling to his chair and 
flopping down, glad to take the weight off his feet for a while. 

“It’s not only you. Have you seen Stephen today?” 

With a flush of guilt Richard climbed to his feet again. He had 
been so busy lately that he had hardly had time for family do- 
mestic problems, Three weeks had passed since his accident with 
the harvester. The first of these weeks had been entirely occupied 
in repairing the machine with the few tools at his disposal. Next 
he had resumed his belated harvesting of his own and the Mc- 
Gowans’ grass. The work had further been slowed by the fact 
that his feet had started giving him trouble. 

He limped painfully now into the bedroom and _ studied 
Stephen, who lay quietly in his cot. 
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“Tm sure he’s not right,” said Sandra. “He lies so limply, just 
crying a bit now and then—and he won't eat a thing. You know, 
he’s gone downhill ever since we started keeping him indoors. 
It’s as though there was something unhealthy about this house—” 

“Nonsense.” But Richard was concerned. Stephen had been 
getting along well up to three weeks ago despite his jaundiced 
color. At least he had been visibly putting on weight. Now, he 
seemed to be wasting away. “All right—call the doctor. He can 
have a look at my feet at the same time.” 

Sandra disappeared. Soon she returned, looking alarmed. 

“T can’t raise the doctor,” she said. “I can’t seem to get anyone. 
The radio’s gone wrong. AllI get is a funny sort of interference.” 

This was serious. Without the radio they were completely cut 
of from outside help, should help be needed. Richard hurried 
into the living room and sat down before the instrument, turning 
the tuning dial slowly, listening intently. 

The crackle of static faded at the dial setting for the daily 
newscast. Music of a sort came out of the speaker—an odd, rhyth- 
mic beat like the rapid tick of a watch accompanied by feverish, 
high-pitched speaking. Or were what he took to be voices shrill 
instrument sounds? 

“It sounds just a bit like one of those ancient steel bands,” 
ventured Sandra. 

“It’s not right.” 

His stomach felt suddenly empty—his lungs seemed to clutch 
at his heart. The unearthly caterwauling from the radio was alien. 
No Earth-made record ever sounded like that. 

Abruptly the sound ceased. But instead of the even tones of an 
announcer a shrill twittering came from the radio, rising and fall- 
ing in the upper register. 

“Something’s happened to them,” Richard said slowly. 

“You mean like an—invasion?” 

Sandra had a healthy dread of aliens, although there was no 
hostile planet within many light-years of Jade. 

“I don’t know. No, it can’t be that. There would have been 
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some warning, surely. How often do you listen to the radio? 
Frequently?” 

“Hardly ever. It’s ages since I last switched the thing on. There 
never seems to be time.” 

“So anything could have happened and we wouldn't know. 
Damn.” He fell silent, thinking. “I'll just try the shortwave again,” 
he said at last, flicking the switch. 

He found the doctor's frequency, gave the call sign and waited. 

The radio twittered, paused, twittered again. 

“That’s voice,” he said heavily. “It’s a voice of some sort, talk- 
ing. And I don’t know what the hell it’s saying, Christ. What’s 
happened, Sandy?” 

He rested his elbows on the table, staring at the radio, willing 
it to make sense. 

For a long time they sat, pondering worriedly. At last Richard 
stood up, wincing as his feet took the weight. 

“Tm going to have to go and find out what’s happening—and 
see if I can get somebody to come look at Stephen.” 

“But it’s miles to the next homestead.” 

“Tl take the harvester. Should be able to make it in about six 
hours.” He glanced out through the window. The sun was setting 
over the hills, the McGowan place was a black dot in the dis- 
tance. “I'll make a start at first light.” 

“Let’s have a look at those feet of yours.” Sandra, now that a 
decision had been made, became suddenly practical. “If anything 
happened to the harvester you couldn't walk.” 

She stood up and painfully crossed the room to the medicine 
cupboard. 

“You, too?” asked Richard. “Are your feet going bad?” 

“I didn’t want to worry you, Dick. You had enough on your 
mind, with the harvest. Still’—she smiled briefly—“T'll treat your 
feet and you can treat mine. Then I'll have a look at Stephen’s.” 

“Are his feet bad?” 

“They looked sore this morning. I’ll put some ointment on them. 
Off with your shoes.” 
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Lying back in an easy chair, Richard allowed her to remove 
his shoes, then his socks. 

“Careful,” he said as she began to unwrap the bandaging he 
had bound around his feet that morning. As she worked his mind 
ran back over the events of the past weeks, puzzling over the 
various inconsistencies. 

There was a simple explanation, terrifyingly straightforward. 
All reason told him it was impossible. He reminded himself that 
he had failed to inform Sandra of this idea of his because of its 
very impossibility—but the real reason for his silence was that the 
concept scared him sick and he saw, even now, no point in 
frightening Sandra as well. 

It was impossible, wasn’t it, for different regions of a planet to 
operate on different time scales? Yet everything pointed to the 
fact that their movements were getting sluggish and their ma- 
chinery had become too fast for them. All the same, he told him- 
self, it was quite impossible for time to vary in kind in areas of 
the same special plane. The idea presented a contradiction in 
terms. 

And yet those voices on the radio—he could have sworn they 
were human voices, speeded up. 

Slowly Sandra unwrapped the thin muslin, baring the pad of 
lint on the sole of his left foot. Carefully she pulled the material 
away. 

Groaning weakly, Richard gripped the arms of his chair, 
knuckles white, face twisted with agony, trying to speak. Then 
he slumped back in a dead faint. 

“Sorry—oh, I’m sorry, Dick—” 

Sandra stared in horror at the sole of Richard’s left foot. The 
skin had peeled away with the lint—the flesh gleamed dark and 
raw and, sprouting out of the purple wetness, were thousands of 
tiny, threadlike white tendrils. 

And despite her horror, despite the sight of her husband lying 
unconscious before her and the terrible realization that beneath 
her own flesh were multiplying similar abominations, her over- 
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lying sensation was one of relief that now none of them would 
be able to leave this place. She, Richard and Stephen could 
gratify the all-consuming demand of her being which had pos- 
sessed her these last weeks like a voraciously addictive drug. 

She wanted to take off her clothes, go outside and feel the hot 
fingers of the sun upon her hungry body. 


Ill 


The days fled by. They sat in alternate light and darkness out- 
side the homestead, the harvest forgotten, never venturing in- 
doors save to fetch endless glasses of water. The sun burned 
down upon their bodies’ darkening yellow, the cool night air 
soothed them for brief moments before the sun was back, arching 
across the sky—ever accelerating. 

Stephen was improving rapidly. He lay quietly on a blanket 
at their feet growing stronger with every fleeting day. He was 
content, never demanding, accepting sips of water at frequent 
intervals—yet his body filled out, his limbs grew firm and strong. 

A strange euphoria encompassed the family on the grass. The 
three rarely stirred—each was finding it hardly necessary even to 
breathe. Richard’s slow thoughts were more and more occupied 
with his sense of voluptuous well-being to the exclusion of all 
abstract concepts. One day when the sun was especially hot and 
pleasurable following a cool night that had left their bodies 
studded with dew like diamonds, he had begun to say something 
to Sandra and she had turned toward him to listen. He had ut- 
tered perhaps two words before he realized that his words didn’t 
matter and that Sandra would make an effort to understand what 
he was driving at—and that anyway it was night again and the 
cold dew was coming. 

He had intended to remark on the improvement of his feet, 
which were no longer raw and painful. He even lifted himself 
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ponderously as the shadows circled smoothly around the two 
deck-chairs and, by nightfall, he had assured himself that the 
flesh had healed although the tendrils were still there, trailing a 
thousand long white threads from the soles of his feet. 

He was aware of a vague longing he was unable to express in 
words and he looked at Sandra, picking his brief spell of daylight 
—she looked back at him and he knew she understood. 

But now he could not summon his body to perform the walking 
movements necessary to carry him into the homestead and out 
again with more water, so he lay in the chair while the longing 
intensified—and with it came the slow knowledge that there was 
another, better way to satisfy this craving. 

Stephen was the first to move. His infant mind being less con- 
stricted by the habit of years, he was more readily able to adapt 
to the new circumstances and recognize the craving for what it 
was. He rolled slowly toward the edge of his blanket while his 
parents watched, wondering from unblinking eyes. His small 
body, now on the grass, assumed a foetal position and, with knees 
tucked under his chin he rolled again, kneeling and finally sitting 
crouched, his feet flat against the ground, his short arms hugging 
his knees. 

Next Richard stirred, hands pushing at the frame of his chair, 
lifting his inert body from its resting place. Instinct was taking 
over in his case, too. His body folded, his chest and head 
moved forward so that for a long time he sat bent double on the 
edge of the chair, his hair flopped over his eyes. Gradually he 
became upright, left the chair and stood up. 

His feet felt spongy and insecure at first. He shuffled them, 
shifting their position and working them through the grass into 
the soft soil until he stood firmly, circled by his wheeling shadow. 

At last the tendrils on his feet probed moisture below the sur- 
face and the fluid rose into his body, satisfying a craving that had 
possessed him for days. Once again contentment stole through 
his senses and he felt his heart slow until it became an occasional 
spasmodic flicker. 
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Opposite him stood Sandra. She regarded him calmly. 

After a long time he closed his eyes. His last conscious memory 
was of the wind in Sandra’s hair, and he kept this memory with 
him as he slipped easily into half-sleeping Jade immortality, 


Slowly, very slowly, realization came to him that he was lying 
in a horizontal position between linen sheets, his body clothed in 
some sort of pajamas. He felt tired, deadly tired, but something 
in his system was forcing him into an artificial alertness when 
all he wanted was sleep. 

“Wake up, Richard.” 

The voice came from all round him, so close that it might have 
been within his own head. The voice, like the nagging induce- 
ment in his body to awaken, was artificial. It did not arise through 
any volition of his own consciousness; it was forcing its presence 
upon him, mechanical and metallic, from an outside source. He 
didn’t want the voice, so he kept his eyes closed and willed it to 
go away—but gradually the strength of his very willing became 
intensified, wakefulness rising in him like sap. He found himself 
hating the voice with a violence that made further sleep impos- 
sible. He opened his eyes. 

“Wake up, Richard.” 

The voice spoke with dynamic forcefulness from a louvered 
opening in a cabinet near his eyes. For a while he studied the 
cabinet, noting the vaguely familiar lines, the two reels in the 
recessed top. 

He was lying on his side, he realized finally, and looking at a 
tape recorder beside the bed. He extended his field of vision 
and saw white walls and ceiling and a door that flickered 
strangely. He tumed his eyes, following the sweep of the ceiling, 
seeing an angular contraption almost directly above him. From 
it was suspended a bottle of dark red fluid. Blood. A thin tube 
hung from the inverted neck of the bottle and disappeared 
beneath the blankets of his bed. As he watched, the level of the 
blood fell rapidly, far too rapidly, until the bottle was empty. He 
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was aware of a curious flicker, accompanied by a noise so 
quickly gone that he only half-remembered it, and the bottle was 
full of blood again. Abruptly the room was dark and he could 
see no more. 

Lights came again soon and the position of the tape recorder 
had changed. The voice came from the speaker and the voice 
had changed too, to a slightly different pitch. 

“Tm glad to see you're awake. Now, first of all, I want you 
to know that your wife and child are all right. You are in the 
Earth Rehabilitation Center and I am talking to you through this 
machine because for the time being you will not understand 
normal speech. My name is Dr. Svenson and from time to time 
I sit beside you—on the chair you will see beside your bed.” 

Richard saw the chair and saw also that it was in almost con- 
stant jiggling motion. From time to time he thought he could 
make out a sitting, semi-transparent figure. 

“I can’t see you properly,” Richard addressed the phantom. 

A slow fear was beginning to flow through him, driving away 
his lethargy. 

“That is because I am not always here,” replied the tape re- 
corder. “Time has accelerated for you. When you spoke I had 
time to replay your remark at high speed, then record my reply 
and play it back to you at reduced speed—but I don’t suppose 
you noticed any time lag.” 

“How long am I going to be lying here like this?” 

He felt completely cut off from all humanity, terribly alone. 

“Not long by your standards,” replied the voice evasively. 
“Such things are relative. You've had a bad time of it. Mean- 
while you are under intensive treatment and for a while you will 
feel quite weak. You were lucky. You have been treated in time. 
Others were not so fortunate— Oh, good afternoon, Mr. Roberts. 
(faintly) Good afternoon, Doc. How are the patients? (loudly 
again) Coming along nicely.” 

The tape recorder appeared to be holding a conversation with 
itself. 
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Then the voice changed and Richard recognized the hearty 
tones of Sandra’s father. 

“How are you feeling, Richard? Just as well we paid you a visit 
to that damned planet of yours, wasn't it? Found you just in time. 
Gave us a turn, I can tell you, seeing you all standing there like 
damned statues. Always said there was something weird about 
the place— Anyway, I got you all out of there pretty damned 
quick, I tell you. And brought charges against the Jade Exploita- 
tion Company. Made them look pretty sick—” 

Richard stopped listening. 

God, I'll never hear the last of this. For the rest of my life he'll 
be telling me how he saved my life and Sandra’s too. . . . 

He experienced a sudden longing to be back on Jade, standing 
quietly in the sun with Sandra and Stephen, experiencing no 
problems. His senses picked up his father-in-law’s voice once 
more. 

“Imagine conning folks like that. People were putting down 
their deposits and buying their farms, never knowing that the 
planet was incapable of supporting animal life. Ah, well, look 
before you leap, I always say—” 

The voice of Dr. Svenson mercifully broke in and Richard had 
slipped again into a defensive state of apathy but now he made 
a great effort to communicate. 

“What was wrong with Jade? What happened?” he asked. 

“You heard your father-in-law tell you that Jade is not capable 
of supporting animal life? This is quite true and it should have 
been obvious to the Exploitation Company—one would have 
thought that the absence of animals when they initially surveyed 
the place would have been sufficient to cause them to investigate 
further, at least. I'm not a bio-ecologist but I’m told that Jade’s 
problem has something to do with the rigid composition of the 
basic organic molecules, which are not broken down when in- 
gested into the human system. So the intake of these molecules 
in the form of food caused your own body cells to be gradually 
replaced by Jade-type cells of fundamentally plantlike construc- 
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tion. Your movements slowed, your thinking slowed, your ma- 
chines seemed to move too fast for you. Toward the end, these 
effects were accelerating rapidly. But the most interesting effect 
came in the later stages when you began gradually to take in 
nourishment by photosynthesis. For increasing periods you lay 
in the sun, eating less and obtaining more of your requirements 
from the sun’s rays, until the point was reached when your phys- 
ical structure began to change and ciliate roots appeared on 
your feet, demanding to be buried in moist soil—” 

Richard struggled with his slack muscles, making deliberate 
attempts to move. 

“I want to see my wife and child,” he requested weakly. 

“Well done,” said Dr. Svenson. “Keep thinking, keep talking. 
And above all, keep trying to move about a bit. We can’t exer- 
cise you properly—normal exercise would be meaningless in rela- 
tion to your muscles—you can only help yourself. What we can 
do is keep your bloodstream flushed out with new blood and 
pump you full of anticoagulants and let time do the rest. Your 
wife and child? Turn over. By yourself.” 

He shifted his body inch by inch, rolling very slowly to lie on 
his back. He turned his head painfully, the neck muscles stiff from 
disuse and during a period of less than a day, came to face in the 
opposite direction. Sandra was watching him from the next bed. 

“Hello, Dick,” she said carefully and smiled uncertainly. 

And he understood her without a translating machine. He 
spoke to her and no longer felt alone. Night came and went 
—another and another in rapid succession—and her hair was be- 
coming brown again and the sallow tint was fading from her 
skin. 

Looking at her lying on the iron bed in the severely appointed, 
rectangular room, he remembered with vivid clarity the last time 
he had seen her, standing, facing him on Jade, Stephen crouching 
motionless at her feet. Again he was watching the slender shape 
of her body, the serene, unchanging expression of her face, the 
dancing of her emerald hair in the occasional light breeze—and 
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in the aching memory of the timeless scene he felt a sense of 
loss. 

But behind the silken green of Sandra’s hair he could see the 
feathery green plumes of the four trees beside the neighboring 
farm and he knew, as surely as he knew anything, what had be- 
come of the McGowans. 

And the lively smile on Sandra's face as she lay in the hospital 
bed told him that immortality has its drawbacks. 
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THE LAST TIME AROUND 


ARTHUR SELLINGS 


Arthur Sellings died in 1968, and the following story may 
have been the last of his posthumously published manuscripts; 
if so, its title is doubly apt. The story itself takes two familiar 
science fiction ideas and brings them together to make a 
new twist on an old problem. 


HE SIGNALED return twelve light-years out, on attaining peak 
velocity. Earth station computers—when they finally got his 
message—would punch out his arrival time to within forty-eight 
hours of accuracy. They integrated it from the signal shape and 
by a kind of parallax. The warping of the continuum about a 
craft traveling near the speed of light gave it a double image. 

It took the computers a week to check and doublecheck. Then 
the tape went into the traffic banks to start rescheduling local 
flights up to six months ahead, to leave the field—and space—clear 
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for his arrival. His ship would “reappear” well outside the eclip- 
tic; all the same, a DCP—direct continuum propulsion—ship de- 
manded a lot of room. And got it. 

He came in out of permanent night into the transitory night of 
his home planet. But Sheppard Field was brighter than day. The 
lights dimmed as he grounded. They always did. It had become 
a kind of salute. In fact, it was more of a publicity gesture by the 
company, to allow full sight of the strange fires that played 
around a deep-space ship at landing. 

They were fading as, ground procedures completed, he 
opened up and descended, and the battery of lights leaped up 
to full strength again. Faces were a white blur beyond the pe- 
rimeter fence. The faint, faraway noise could have been cheering. 
Probably was. 

Reporters clustered. Uniformed field guards kept them back 
to allow passage to a crewcut figure who approached with the 
pumping stride of a little man determined to show that he could 
walk as fast as a big man. And, by implication, do anything else. 
He thrust out a hand. Cameras clicked and rolled. 

“Grant?” 

Grant smiled inwardly at the query in the voice. But they were 
strangers, after all, he and this man in a mauve suit. 

“I'm Bassick. Chief of Flight Programming. Have a good trip?” 

“Good?” Grant allowed himself a smile now. “That depends on 
what your analysts make of the data I brought back. Quantity’s 
there, at least. There wasn’t much room left in the banks by the 
time I'd finished.” 

Bassick nodded happily. 

“There are also some physical specimens you may find inter- 
esting.” 

“Artifacts?” The corners of Bassick’s mouth went down a frac- 
tion as Grant shook his head. 

“Mineral stuff, mostly. Little life at all. Surprisingly little. A 
pleasant enough planet as they go. Everything seemed right for 
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a pretty rich ecology—and it wasn’t there. But I clocked in full 
data on that point.” 

“Well, even negatives can be useful to somebody.” The little 
man turned to the reporters. “Okay, boys, you've seen him. And 
you've had the company handout. Give the guy a break, eh? He’s 
been traveling fourteen years getting here.” A laugh went up. 
The joke wasn’t as familiar to them, a new generation, as it was 
to Grant. “Press conference tomorrow as arranged, at fifteen hun- 
dred hours.” 

They dispersed good-humoredly enough, photographers taking 
a few more pictures as Bassick ushered Grant to the Personnel 
Block. 

“A car was laid on,” said Bassick. “But I thought you'd like to 
get your planet-legs.” 

He used a spaceman’s words with the self-conscious unctuous- 
ness of the earthbound. Grant decided that he didn’t like Bassick 
overmuch—nor care one whit for that fact. 

“What happened to Goodman?” 

The other looked up at him with no more than a company 
man’s inask of regret. “He passed on eleven years ago. Heart. They 
rushed him to Replacement, of course, but the new one didn’t 
take. I was at his side. I don’t think he wanted it to, somehow.” 

That was more than likely, Grant thought. Goodman had al- 
ways prided himself on his physical fitness. An independent man 
in a world increasingly dependent on artificial aids. Betrayed by 
one body, he wouldn’t have wanted to start relying on another. 

“T thought his son was in line to take over from him. Young. . . 
Paul, wasn’t itP” 

“He was. I had more executive points. He left the company. 
He’s with some inner-planet outfit now, I believe.” 

“And my—buddies?” Grant spoke the word ironically. One he 
had never met; the other he had not seen since training days, 
two hundred years—Earth time—ago. 

“Kroll’s doing fine. Hazlitt was grounded after his last trip. His 
replacement’s a youngster called Ebsen. Pity about Hazlitt. Only 
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had one trip to go. But he’s making out. Took a farm in Brazil.” 
They walked along a way. “Do you have any plans?” 

“What—in case I funk my medical?” 

“It’s your last time around, too. But I didn’t mean that. You 
look in good shape. I meant, after your last mission?” 

“Time enough to think about that. But J don’t see myself farm- 
ing in Brazil or anywhere else.” Grant’s face freaked in a sardonic 
smile. “Might buy a small space line and do a spot of hiring and 
firing myself.” 

But despite his joking he felt a twinge of unworthy fear as 
they entered Personnel. A truncated service term made a huge 
difference to a man’s finances. That was something you couldn't 
insure against. With the vast investment the company put into 
a DCP ship and its pilot—and the time span between that and 
any yield—the payment structure was logical enough, with its 
penalty clauses for failure to stay the course. 

It made this life, inevitably, a gamble. Not, ironically, out there 
—instrumentation took a lot of the risk out of that—but here, in 
what a man came back to. When he had started out, there had 
been wry jokes about whether there would be anything to come 
back to. Star flight had come at the crux of man’s technological 
ability to destroy himself and his planet. But things had settled 
down over the past two centuries. At every return the world 
seemed crazier on the surface but saner underneath, where it 
mattered. 

He felt annoyed to be thinking about the money angle. It 
hadn’t been the money that had attracted him. It took more 
complicated reasons to lead a man into a career like this. He'd 
given up the central years of his life to an existence without 
continuity, isolated from everybody else—by time more than by 
space. The wish for that was something the company psychia- 
trists delved very deep to find in a man. When they did, he was 
out before he started. They looked for an idealist of sorts, a spe- 
cial kind of loner. A special kind—but there were enough around. 
The need for perfect physical fitness winnowed the ranks down. 
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A doctorate in science gained early enough to enable an appli- 
cant to complete a stringent and specialized training program 
by the time he was twenty-five was another qualification that 
reduced the number to hardly more than the company required. 
Which was two when he had started. 

Even now there were only three ships. It was an expensive 
business for a company to be in. And it could be an expensive 
business for a man coming out into a world of normal time and 
an unknowable future. 

A few inner-planet men, in their midnight blue, were spread 
around the reception lounge. They looked up from their drinks 
at sight of Grant's sage-green uniform; some waved in wary grect- 
ing. In their glances was the usual mixture—it didn’t change with 
the generations—of . . . it was difficult to analyze. . . something 
of envy, something of You're welcome, Jack, something of resent- 
ment—and a large amount of workaday relief, that they could 
now get back into their own backyard of space. 

Grant waved briefly in return—theirs was a camaraderie he 
could never be part of—and trod the familiar way to the Medical 
Section. They were lined up and waiting for him. 


He came out two hours later with a clean bill of health, with 
no need to claim the second opinion which, with everything at 
stake, was his right. Bassick was waiting outside. 

“Tve booked you a suite at the Venus.” 

“What's thatP Sounds like a high-class cathouse. What's wrong 
with the Universe?” 

“They pulled it down twenty years ago to make way for a 
free-fall drome. The Venus is the latest and best in town.” Bas- 
sick’s hand twitched at his crewcut. “The other service you—ah, 
mentioned in passing—is also available. That’s supposed to be 
the best in town, too.” 

Grant grimaced, Goodman had been much more pleasantly 
direct and brought out a selection, in assorted sizes and colors, 
direct to the field. 
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“That's something you have to get back into the habit of. All 
I want at this moment is a meal of real food, a bottle of real booze 
and a real bed. To myself.” 


II 


An hour before the press conference they had the parade in 
his suite. The usual train of facts and figures, stereo films, com- 
mentaries snipped from a hundred news items and documenta- 
ries—and models showing off the current fashions. 

The Sahara reclamation scheme was now completed. The 
trans-Australia monorail had been opened. A third generation 
had been born in Costeaupolis under the Mediterranean, includ- 
ing one child with what some excited scientists said were em- 
bryonic gills and others said were just accidents. A man had 
descended into the Red Spot of Jupiter and come out alive. 

The interest in organ replacement seemed unabated since last 
time, despite the fact that it only afforded a marginal extension 
of the normal life span. It simply made sure that most people 
attained it. This time the ultimate seemed to have been accom- 
plished with an operation on an Indonesian billionaire; his failure 
to survive more than six months had been ascribed to overexcite- 
ment rather than to anything more organic. 

Humanoid robots on a commercial basis were just around the 
comer. They'd been around the same corner thirty years before. 

Skirts, if they could be called that, were back to the length—or 
shortness—of the twenty-one fifties. Worn with garters, which 
looked hideous to Grant’s eyes. The effect wasn’t improved when 
one model switched on a miniature radio in hers. 

But he did his best to be polite to the reporters who were 
ushered in on the dot of fifteen hundred hours. It was a routine 
that seemed to be wearing thin to him, but the company called 
it good P.R. 
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Yes, he thought the current fashions for women were very 
feminine, He liked the style of mauve suits for men but didn’t 
intend to buy one this leave. He had enough clothes. Some of 
them might look rather antique but he could always find some- 
thing in the wardrobe like this—he gestured down to his dark 
jacket and slacks—that fitted in well enough. 

Yes, he thought robots might well be just around the corner. 
Did he think they would ever replace men on spaceships? They 
might, but he didn’t see it personally. A spaceship was ninety- 
nine percent robot now, if not in humanoid shape. But it still 
needed a man to control, to initiate, to improvise. 

He couldn’t pass comment on the gills—not his specialty. A 
primitive race he had encountered on Proxima Centauri Two had 
seemed to be in process of giving up the struggle on land and 
returning to an aquatic life. But that had been nearly two hun- 
dred years ago. The same old stale joke. The same stock laughter. 

It was like—the thought came to him, not for the first time— 
being a visitor to a foreign country. 

This was your seventh trip, Captain. The next one makes up 
the number, doesn’t it? 

Well, yes. Not the number. It’s the term that counts— 
twenty years. The trips get longer most of the time as we push 
out the frontiers. My successor will either make fewer trips or 
sign for a longer term. (He turned to Bassick, who flighted his 
palms in a noncommittal gesture. ) 

Will there ever be true frontiers out there, men colonizing? 
He gave a loyal company yes to that, though sometimes he had 
doubts. But probably not in your lifetime. Nor even in mine. 
The same laughter, a bit forced this time, the resentment of the 
time-bound against this strange élite of men who spanned cen- 
turies. But how many of them, given the choice, would have 
made the same one he had made two hundred years ago? 

No, I don’t know yet where my last assignment will be. After 
I retire? I haven't decided. An inner planet? I doubt it. My 
plans for this leaveP Family? No, I have no family. (Which was 
not quite true, he confessed to himself with a pang, but as true 
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as mattered.) Nor home town; that was inundated in a reservoir 
scheme a century ago. No, I shall just loaf around, try to catch 
up with the world. Any more questions? 

There weren't. 


As they got up to leave a familiar figure entered, recognizable 
immediately even in a dark purple suit. No such company 
maneuvers as took place in Deep Space Incorporated plagued 
the firm of Vandeleer and Vandeleer. Grant shook hands. 

“The eighth?” he inquired politely. 

“The ninth.” 

Grant smiled ruefully. “The memory must be slipping.” 

“Not at all. I'm afraid Dad died. Tragically. He was only 
twenty-eight. The Transworld Clipper collided with a freighter 
over the Caucasus.” 

“I’m very sorry. And sorry I never knew him. I should have 
realized. I thought you looked rather young.” 

“I try not to.” Richard Vandeleer IX laughed. “Your portfolio 
has given me a few premature gray hairs these past three years.” 

The room was empty now, the last to leave having been Bas- 
sick, who ushered out the drinks trolley. : 

“How come?” 

“Well, first there was devaluation.” 

“Devaluation? Against what? I thought we had an integrated 
world currency now.” 

“Against gold. Integration brought its problems. They had to 
have some standard.” 

“Seems a bit primitive in this day and age. Did I lose much?” 

The other grinned. “I may have got pitchforked into this at a 
tender age, but it’s in the Vandeleer blood. I had a hunch and 
bought Eurasian Gold Preferred three months before the switch. 
You made money out of it. It wasn’t so easy with the tax revisions 
they brought in just after. They were intended to rationalize the 
tax position of inner planet people. Some were being faced with 
double taxation. It blew up in a freak case of somebody getting 
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loaded with quadriple demands—for fifty percent more in tax 
than he was earning. 

“I won't go into technicalities, but the revision would have 
meant that you would have lost all your tax allowances here, 
without gaining them anywhere else. I don’t want to overplay 
my efforts—but it was tough going. When the machine puts 
things right for a minority of fifty thousand, it doesn’t want to 
be bothered with amendments to accommodate an even smaller 
minority of three.” 

“Especially,” Grant commented, “if said minority is rarely 
home at election times.” 

“Exactly. It took lobbying and a degree of—” He gestured 
equivocally with one hand. 

“Graft?” 

“Call it programming. Rather expensive programming. Getting 
the right questions put at the right time in the right places. I was 
ready to fight it up to World Supreme Court level if necessary, 
but that would have been even more expensive and time- 
consuming. I managed to straighten it out my way, but only just 
in time for your return.” 

He drew out a folder of papers from his briefcase. 

“Despite that expense, you finished half a million up on thirty- 
two years ago. In real terms, taking into account the inevitable 
cost-of-living rise, you're seventeen point two five points ahead. 
Not a lot, I’m afraid, over that period, but in view of—” 

Grant waved away his apologies. “You've done well. I’m 
satisfied.” 

The other was young enough to show his relief. “There are 
some papers here for you to sign.” He held out a pen. Grant 
signed without reading them. He trusted the firm of Vandeleer. 
He waited for the last paper to be handed over. Richard held 
it back. 

“And this one—I should have told you earlier.” He looked 
awkward. “I can handle the financial angles. But I'm still callow 
at personal details. This is a receipt for the estate of your only 
grandson. He—he died five years ago, without issue.” 
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“I never expected him to have issue.” Grant laughed hollowly. 
“If that’s the right pronoun. Estate, you say?” 

“Only a few hundred dollars after expenses.” 

“That’s something out of the affair, anyway.” He caught the 
look of embarrassment on the boy’s face. He was a member of a 
tight-knit dynasty, in which family hatreds must be taboo. “I’m 
sorry. I’ve no right to be bitter. It was my fault. Have no fear, I 
shan’t repeat the mistake.” 

A mistake? That was an understatement. It had happened on 
the leave between his fourth and fifth trips, and he still couldn't 
understand what had possessed him. There had always been 
enough women. He was under no illusion about his looks; he 
knew that to most women he was only an experience. A strange, 
enigmatic being, pupils burned black in eyes honed white, hair 
bleached almost as white against the deep tan that outer space 
radiation imprinted. A freakish and meretricious attraction, he 
knew, and it was better that way. The experience over, most 
women passed on, asking nothing in return. 

There were the gold-diggers, of course, attracted by the news 
items about the wealth of DCP men. But gold-diggers employed 
lawyers, who soon dug out the fact that the wealth was more 
potential than real, The penalty clauses made sure of that, with 
the company having first lien upon the lion’s share until the day 
when his service was completed and the discharge papers signed. 
More to the point, no amount of scheming could separate the 
money from a man who was going to outlive any gold-digger 
anyway. 

Helen had come in neither category. Yes, she had been unde- 
manding—but making the more demands on him for that, be- 
cause she had been helplessly in love with him. She had aroused 
in him the worst thing possible for a man in his position—a sense 
of responsibility to another. Resisting it, he had tried to rational- 
ize it into a conviction that he loved her in return. They had 
married in a village in the Catskills. 

A week later the company cabled him notice of his next as- 
signment. A long trip—longer than any he had made up to then, 
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or since. A company decision, born of boardroom conferences 
and balance sheets and time factors, had sent him out for forty 
years. 

He had come back to a Helen of sixty-seven, with a son whom 
she had tried pitifully to model after his father, cramming him to 
qualify in the same business. The son had had three breakdowns; 
at forty he was a sad creature, older in all fact than his father, 
painting tenth-rate pictures in an attempt to justify his living on 
the fund that Grant had set up for his wife. 

That would have been supportable. No man could be sure of 
his progeny. It had been far worse with Helen. 

He had been prepared for her aging; prepared loyally to do 
all that he could to make her happy, to make amends for the 
unnatural existence to which he had condemned her. He had 
not been prepared for a Helen determined crazily to pretend 
that time had stood still. A Helen who had used every artifice of 
twenty-second century cosmetic surgeons, who paraded before 
him to entice him, in the grotesque negligées of a world foreign 
to him. 

It was that—the contradiction in her craving to turn the clock 
back, yet needing the sustainment of the latest fashions in order 
to feel young—that symbolized the unbridgeable gulf between 
them. That, more than the old body behind the cosmetic facade, 
the mincing, imploring gestures, that sent him fleeing from her. 

The long mistake was over, then. But he winced in pain at the 
memory of it and felt like an executioner as he signed the docu- 
ment. 

He sighed heavily. “Well, if that’s all the business, let’s go 
downstairs and have a drink. You are old enough to drink, aren’t 
you?” 

Richard Vandeleer the Ninth looked up from zipping his case. 
“Try me.” 


Two large drinks later Grant felt no better. The surroundings 
didn’t help, the fluorescent patterns changing and swirling over 
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the walls of the huge bar. They might be the latest thing in 
decoration but they weren't restful to eyes that had not had the 
decades to get used to them. 

But it wasn’t the present that disturbed him—and he wasn’t 
sure whether it was the past or future which did. In thirty, forty 
years—of Earth time; two or three of his own—he would be back 
on Earth permanently. The comparison that had entered his head 
at the press conference—that he was a stranger in a foreign coun- 
try—returned to him. One could spend a few months’ holiday in a 
foreign country and be diverted by its different customs, the 
strange language. 

But to settle there? 

He drained his drink. There was an answer to the feeling, if 
not to the final problem—the old answer of inoculation, a smaller 
dose of the larger disease. He snapped his fingers to a waiter. The 
man came running. 

“A gazetteer,” Grant told him. 

The man blinked. “I’m sorry, sir. If that’s some kind of a new 
drink—or an old one, I’m afraid I—oh, a gazetteer?” 

Grant nodded. “A world one.” 

“Tm not sure if the hotel has one, sir.” 

Grant held up a hundred-dollar bill. “Find one.” 

It arrived inside five minutes, looking and smelling straight 
from the bookstore as Grant opened it at random. He stabbed a 
blind finger to the page. 

“Biarritz Department of the Basse-Pyrenees. Historic resort, 
made fashionable by the English in the nineteenth century. Pop- 
ulation .. .” 

He looked up at Richard. 

Richard gazed at him for a long moment, with a sympathy 
beyond his years. “Ill arrange the flight. And a good hotel.” 
He drained his own drink. “All a part of the service.” 

“Youre a true Vandeleer,” Grant told him quietly. “One re- 
quest, though.” The walls were flaming orange now. “Make it a 
small hotel?” 
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Two weeks in the French town did much to restore his spirits. 
Heaven knew where Richard had found the hotel, L’Auberge 
Basque. It was surely too small to be listed in any travel guide: a 
family affair of a dozen rooms, a zinc-topped bar and a small 
restaurant. The owner, M. Vidal, was a lean man who smoked 
black French cigarettes in a holder he carried at a jaunty angle. 
He discarded it at intervals to serve—and help consume—meals 
that belied his ascetic lines. 

The inn was typical of the town. In an international world it 
still retained an essentially French flavor. If itself one of the first 
of the international resorts—some of the old buildings still bore 
English names—the tide had swept over it and on. Few sky- 
scrapers had encroached here. 

The month was September, and he was less noticeable—less 
different—here, where everybody was deeply tanned. Resort 
clothes seemed never to change much; they didn’t jar the eye like 
the bizarre fashions of New York. He spent his days strolling on 
the yellow sands, watching the breakers coming in; occasionally, 
as the mood took him, going out to ride on them. His evenings he 
spent sipping drinks on the terrace of one café or another, listen- 
ing to velvet-panted French kids strum out ancient French songs 
on guitars. He found his palate adapting to the same acrid ciga- 
rettes whose scent was part of the air of the place, to aniseed- 
flavored Pernod. 

It was a peaceful life, the peak of its excitement a modest 
flutter at the roulette tables of the casino. The greater gamble 
that was his life, his future, became more and more remote every 
day. Until... 

He came back to the inn for dinner and had to pass her table 
to reach his own. The tables were set close in the tiny restaurant. 
He said, “Pardonnez-moi, madame,” in his poor French, then, 
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such was his uncertainty with the language and its manners, 
added a suffix of -oiselle, making grotesque the simple word. 

The gold-haloed head turned. Amber eyes looked up at him. 
Red lips parted in a warm smile. “Je vous en prie,” she said. 

In the bar after dinner only one stool was vacant and it was 
next to hers. He said, “C'est libre?” and she answered, “You're 
welcome.” 

The words were American but the accent was unmistakably 
English. 

It happened as simply as that. 

As fatally. 

Her name was Etta—Etta Waring. An ancestor of hers had 
written a diary of her life here in the days before the first World 
War. She herself had just finished an international congress in 
Barcelona and had driven across here out of curiosity. She was 
an anthropologist, a doctor. 

He told her that he was a doctor, too, of physical science. And 
she said, “Reminds me of the story—Thurber, was itP—one of the 
classical humorists—no, Leacock. He was a doctor of literature. 
Aboard ship, a blonde nicked an ankle and the call went out for 
a doctor. Leacock rushed to her cabin but found that a doctor of 
divinity had beaten him by a short head.” 

They laughed together and the danger point—talk of their oc- 
cupations—was past without his having had to reveal—or con- 
ceal—the exact nature of his work. 

They went surfing or planing over the calmer waters of St. 
Jean-de-Luz along the coast—or just lazed by the old port of 
Bayonne, watching the fishermen unload their immemorial 
freight. They were days made rich by simple pleasures. 

One day they drove in her replica E-Type Jaguar up into the 
Pyrenees, to the places of cold waterfalls and ancient villages. 
They stayed in one village, in an inn even tinier than the Auberge 
Basque and a room quaint with carved beams. 

And he knew then with a dreadful certainty that he had come 
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full circle—back to bitter memories, of mountains humbler than 
these, of a village less ancient, aninn. . . 

And this time threatened to be even more bitter, for now it 
was heartbreakingly sweet—and this time it was mutual. At break- 
fast he knew that he had to tell her. At what should have been a 
time of quiet intimacy, of few words, over croissants and wild 
cherry conserve and coffee, he had to introduce the shockingly 
incongruous subject of his work. 


He pushed his plate aside and, early as it was, ordered cognac, 
Etta’s eyebrows rose but she did not demur. He tried to settle 
himself but the words still came out hopelessly awkward. 

“You know—who J am? My job, I mean. You don’t. . .” 

She smiled gently. “What, read the popular magazines? No, 
hardly at all. I didn’t know who you were. I do now. I wrote 
home to my people to tell them about you. I hope you don’t 
mind. They told me. They recognized you from the name and 
the description I gave them of you.” 

“And they disapproved?” 

“Disapproved? Whyever should they?” She smiled again. “I’m 
a big girl, anyway. I’m thirty-three.” 

“Thirty-three,” he said, his face strange. “Yes, you told me. 
But you don’t know the whole of it, obviously, or you wouldn't 
talk about it so calmly.” 

“What—the subjective time factor? Yes.” 

“But you can’t know the full implications. For us. Unless... 
you do feel the same way I do, don’t you?” 

“Do you have to ask?” 

“That’s all we seem to be doing—asking questions. There’s no 
answer, you know.” 

“Every question has an answer.” 

“You, a scientist, can say that?” 

“Because I’m a scientist—yes. In time.” 

“Don’t mention that word again.” He tried to smile, 
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“Couldn't I go along with you this last trip? With my scientific 
training ]—” 

“You'd be payload. Anthropology is the least required sub- 
ject—the least profitable line.” 

“Profitable? I thought it was a government project. You mean 
it’s a commercial thing?” 

“So far it is. There are no dividends for any government in it 
yet. Inner-planet traffic is a government-backed thing. There are 
still remnants of military thinking behind that, of national ad- 
vantage. There isn’t, of course, but the blocs are committed to it. 
At a considerable loss. Every assembly in the world has a strong 
anti-space lobby. No government that values its survival could 
afford to take the risk in deep space yet.” 

It was a relief to talk about impersonal things for a moment. 

“For Deep Space Incorporated it’s a long-term project. So long- 
term and needing so many billions of capital that theyre the 
only firm in the business so far—after two hundred years. They 
sell the knowledge we bring back—to research foundations, other 
companies—but that doesn’t pay for half of it. They're gambling 
on being the first in the field, with perfected techniques, in readi- 
ness for the day when it really opens up out there. If it opens up. 
It’s a big gamble. 

“What we do is to extend those techniques—and our know!- 
edge of deep space—system by system. If one of us found a civi- 
lization out there comparable to ours things would open up in a 
heck of a hurry. Everybody knows now that that was the whole 
impetus behind man’s hunger to get to the planets—to find a com- 
panion race, a touchstone. Even the remains of one. But they 
didn’t. Nor have we among the nearer stars. Just a few primitive 
species. Valuable to the biologists but nothing developed enough 
to be of interest to your field—” 

He was swinging back to personal matters now. And it could 
be deferred no longer. 

“Tm payload enough. Every item of expenditure is costed 
down to a cent. The pay isn’t huge by objective time standards. 
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It just piles up while I’m away. But even I couldn’t afford to com- 
mission a passenger—even you.” 

“Couldn't you pull out now?” 

“I could.” He told her briefly, about the penalty clauses. “It 
would mean coming out with a few thousand dollars—to start 
all over again on.” 

“Money’s not that important. I have money, anyway.” 

“No—the money’s not important. And it’s not the main factor 
in all this. Completing my mission is. I wouldn't call myself a 
company man—companies seem pretty small things out there in 
space—but I dedicated myself to this job. I have to go through 
with it.” 

“I understand,” she said quietly. “Neither could I give up my 
work—even for us.” 

“In your case it wouldn’t be the same either-or-choice. There 
could be a compromise. There’s no compromise in this.” He 
smacked fist impotently into palm. “Why should this have had 
to happen now? The last time around?” 

She laid a hand on his. “It’s hard—terribly hard. [ve known 
for three days. I knew it would make difficulties. I haven't let it 
spoil things.” 

“You didn’t know the full facts.” 

“I knew enough. I won't let it spoil things now.” 

“Then you can accept it, accept—us—as something transient?” 

“It doesn’t have to be. You'll be away—how long? Twenty, 
thirty years. I’m prepared—” 

“No. I tried that once. It doesn’t work. It couldn’t work.” 

He got up and paced the little room. The sun, moving be- 
tween peaks, sent a sudden shaft through the unshuttered win- 
dows, drowning the room in light. 

She stood up and came to his side, her hair a golden haze. 

“Then we'll just have to accept it,” she said quietly. 

“Easy words.” 

“I know, my darling. Easy and shockingly inadequate. But 
what more can we say? Or do? We'll have memories, Hell, why 
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do the simplest and truest things always sound so corny? But we 
will have. And we can—” She stopped abruptly. “How much 
longer have we got?” 

“Four, five weeks. At least’—the thought impinged—‘T have.” 

“Then so have I. A new academic year starts soon, but the Uni- 
versity. can do without me for that long. And I without the Uni- 
versity.” Her tone was flippant but her look, as she gazed at him, 
was one of utter tenderness. 

He took her into his arms and she was trembling. “I’ve always 
been glad to get back into space. Every time I’ve felt more and 
more a stranger on Earth. This time it’s going to seem very lonely 
out there.” He laughed sadly. “I¢s a fine and private place, but 
none I think do there embrace.” 

“That’s not quite what the poet said.” 

“I know. He said the grave. That’s one place where all rates 
of time become equal. The only one.” 

“Let’s not get morbid.” She kissed him once and long. “We've 
still got a lot of living to do. Let’s get back to the big city.” 

But she was abstracted, saying not a word unless prompted 
and then only answering in monosyllables, all the way back to 
town, driving along the narrow mountain roads like an autom- 
aton. 

When they got back he found a cable waiting for him. He was 
sure she noticed—sure she guessed what it was—but she made 
no comment. Up in his room he opened it. He did a simple sum, 
made even simpler by practice. He would be away for thirty-four 
years of Earth time. Two and a half of his own. It could have 
been worse. But when he came back for the last time he would 
be forty-five. Etta would be sixty-seven. Exactly the same age 
that Helen had been. 


The next morning he was up before eight. He knocked on her 
door. There was no answer. He shrugged; early as it was, she 
must have gone down to breakfast before him. He went down 
and to the table they had shared ever since that first night. She 
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was not there either. He saw an envelope with his name on it. 

He felt suddenly empty. He pulled back the curtains. Her car 
was gone from the tiny, graveled parking lot. He brought him- 
self to open the envelope. 


Beloved, 

Ive taken the dawn flight to London. I don’t know just 
how long I'll be. No more than a fortnight, I hope. Dread- 
fully sorry to cut into our time—that bloody word again!— 
like this, but it’s for a good cause, believe me. J can’t tell you 
any more until I get back—and perhaps not even then if this 
doesn’t work. 

Don't pick up any blonde English anthropologist while 
I’m away, Or anyone else! And please—wait for me, beloved. 

Etta 


IV 


The crippled days dragged along. He drank more Pernods 
than usual, spent more time at the casino, found that he could 
not face the sea. Its emptiness was too much an image of the lack 
in his life. 

Twelve days later she reappeared as abruptly as she had left. 
Her car was back in the lot and she was waiting for him at their 
table when he came in for dinner. 

They looked at each other for a moment. Then she was out of 
her chair and in his arms, saying, “Darling—darling.” The French 
in the dining room smiled as the French have always smiled at 
lovers, tolerantly, sympathetically, the old nostalgically. 

“We can’t talk here,” he told her. “Have you eaten?” 

She shook her head. “I couldn't.” 

“Nor could I, now.” He led her onto the terrace. Somebody 
brought out glasses and a bottle of Pernod. Grant poured the 
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drinks, watching them turn to milk as he added ice and water. 
He brought his eyes up at length to hers. 

“I've decided—no, I couldn't bring myself to do that—I’m ready 
to let you decide. If you say so I'll go back on my contract. I’ve 
had a lot of time to think it over while you've been away. The 
company won't lose that badly. They'll have a reserve pilot ready. 
I” 

She shook her head slowly, halting his words. 

“That’s something I wouldn't hear of. I wouldn’t before and 
I won't now. Besides, darling, it’s too late.” 

“Too late? What’s happened? Why did you leave for London 
in such a hurry?” 

“To have an illegal operation.” She spoke the words coolly. 

“A—what?” 

“Well, not illegal exactly. Not yet sanctioned. It’s a new tech- 
nique and all kinds of social problems are involved. You know 
the way we English always worry about the social problems. The 
whole thing only took five days, from the start to the final checks 
to prove that it had taken. But I had to spend the best part of a 
week inducing the doctors to do it.” 

“Please—don't keep darting about the subject like this. Opera- 
tion? What operation? What have you had done to yourself?” 

“You make it sound like something dreadful.” She smiled. “And 
sad. It wasn’t, because of my motive in having it done, though I 
suppose it could be.” The smile became wry. “The ward was a 
fine and private place, but none I think did there embrace. They 
see the process as having most use in perpetuating intelligence. 
It’s ironical, really, that it should have been used in this case to 
serve the cause of lovers.” 

“For heaven’s sake. Your blasted English cool—” 

“It’s not easy to tell. Briefly—I’ve arranged that you will find 
me waiting for you when you come back, unchanged by the 
years.” 

Appalled, his mind lurched back to Helen and her pitiful at- 
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tempts to defeat time and its passing. “You can’t. I'll be away for 
thirty-four years.” 

Her smile became enigmatic as she made a pretense of count- 
ing on her fingers. “Fine. I'll be a slightly younger Etta waiting 
for you. By a few months.” 

“What's happened to you? I thought I knew you. When did 
this sadistic streak creep in?” His voice was baffled rather than 
bitter. 

“Tm sorry, darling, really I am. I’m not being sadistic—just a 
little shy. Tl have to come out with it. I’m going to have a baby.” 

“Youre—” 

“Don’t be appalled. Just listen carefully while I say it again. 
I’m going to have a baby.” 

“But—” 

“I told you it was a new technique. Do I have to go into the 
details?” She sighed. “I suppose I do have. 

“Well, it’s not really a new technique; only for humans. It was 
first done back in the nineteen sixties by an Oxford team led by 
a Dr. Gurdon, with—if I have to bring them into this—frogs. They 
found that if they transplanted the nucleus of an ordinary body 
cell into an egg killed by radiation—its own nucleus killed—the 
egg developed just like a fertilized one. The cell and the egg from 
the same creature. They've only recently discovered how to do 
the same thing successfully to a human being. Now do you see?” 

His mental defenses, overwhelmed, would not allow him to 
see it. He listened dazedly as she went on. 

“I told you that you will find me waiting for you. You will. It 
will be me—exactly the same. Even to the name. I'll christen her 
Etta, too, naturally. And don’t worry about its being anything 
else but a girl. That presents no difficulty these days, with this 
or any other birth.” 

Light filtered through—was suddenly blinding, 

“But—it won't be you. To me it will be, but—” 

“But that’s all that matters. We can’t both of us meet again— 
but this way one of us can.” She laughed but she was close to 
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tears, he knew. “If you see what I mean. It can come true for one 
of us.” 

“I—I can’t find the words.” 

“Don't try, my darling.” 

“I must. I feel selfish—more selfish than I could have believed 
a man could feel. You went away and did—this—and while you 
were gone I couldn’t even come to a decision, except to leave it 
to you to decide. I feel the worst kind of a—” 

She put a finger to his lips. 

“No, my dear, youre not the worst kind of anything. You're the 
best kind of something very special. And you're not selfish. So- 
ciety is selfish in demanding what it has from you, without even 
recognizing the extent of your sacrifice. Except—” 

“No,” he said. “You can’t use that word for me after what 
you've done. Yours is the sacrifice. 'm not—” 

“Please—let me go on. I insist. Except by treating you as some 
kind of a freak. I had plenty of time, in the ward, to catch up on 
the popular papers. Plenty of time to realize just what life must 
have been like for you. That only sustained me in my decision. 
I'm glad to have done it—glad with all my heart. So please don’t 
protest any more. It was the only way—and it was a happy 
chance that this way existed and that I knew about it and was in 
a position to argue my way through to taking it.” 

“But—I won't protest—but how do you know that she'll even 
like me? One sacrifice is enough. You can’t condemn a child to 
growing up to a foreordained point in her life, and then—it’s a 
terrible compulsion to impose on a human being.” 

She smiled but her lips trembled as she did so. 

“It won't be a compulsion, beloved, but a dream to live for. A 
realization. She will have the advantage on me. I didn’t know, 
living my years out, just what I was waiting for. She will. And 
she will fall in love with you just as I did. Because she'll be me. 
Not an ordinary child, with all the genetic complications of joint 
parenthood, but my image.” 

He stared. 
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“But she won't have your memories—of anything—of us.” 

“How do you think J will spend my days while you’re away? 
Tll keep them alive, pass them on to my daughter. My daughter. 
It’s a pity that it won't be our daughter. But next time around 
you can make even that come true.” 

She turned her face away from him suddenly, hiding it in the 
cool leaf shadows of the terrace. But when, after long moments, 
she turned back to him she was managing to smile. 

“And who knows? The records are still scanty on this—but 
that memory might be transmitted directly through this kind of 
direct reproduction. Part of me may be waiting for you, too. So 
let’s have enough talk of sacrifices. And there are memories still 
to make. We haven't even started our drinks. Look, the ice has 
nearly all melted.” 

She lifted her glass and waited, her face quite serene now, 
until he lifted his. 
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This zany story of a kooky girl called Mary Anne Darling 
who one day brings home an alien trying to masquerade as 
a human being despite the fact that he has eight legs and eats 
flies is one of the most delightful science fiction tales pro- 
duced last year. It also has other qualities, as you'll see. 


Mary ANNE Dartine was just looking. But the pink mini was 
delightfully zany and Big Charlie would like it since there was 
hardly anything to like except Mary Anne Darling inside. Even 
Little Charlie gave an approving noise. 

“You,” she told him, “are as bad as your father and you will 
break a thousand hearts and make some girl very happy. Scorpios 
do, you know.” 

Little Charlie nodded wisely and chewed at the chrome on his 
stroller. 

She tucked the box under her arm and caught her reflection in 
a clean window. She was a small girl—pretty, not beautiful, like 
in exotic or magazine-beautiful. Still, she had Big Charlie's full 
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and enthusiastic approval and that was a warm and satisfying 
thought. 

She smiled to herself. This morning he had told her she looked 
like a conventioneer lost from the Angels’ Meeting at the Plaza, 
and to have a good time and stay out of trouble. It was a wonder- 
fully nutty Big-Charlie thing to say. 

She brushed back her hair and captured a fleck of mascara. 
Then, out of the corner of her eye, she saw the man mirrored in 
the window. 

Mary Anne Darling stared, then turned and busied herself with 
Little Charlie for a better look. 

He was across the street, sitting on a bench by himself. He was 
the tallest, thinnest man she had ever seen. Even sitting, he was 
really not much shorter than the people walking by. 

Mary Anne Darling felt a great, sudden surge of sympathy. 
He simply didn’t belong at all. Fifth Avenue glistened with new- 
ness and the greens in Central Park were brighter than showcard 
colors. And the tall, thin man didn’t say spring—or anything else 
for that matter. 

“I wonder,” she said to herself, then stopped. Charlie would 
definitely not approve. Not that anything would ever happen, 
because it never had. But she did, admittedly, do things that 
made Big Charlie uneasy. Like picnic lunches for the men dig- 
ging in front of Pegglar-Dale, where Charlie worked. Or selling 
pencils to see how it felt to be blind. 

And since she was more than pretty—even in smoked glasses— 
Charlie used part of the $81.32 she made to pay her fine for beg- 
ging without a license and gave the rest to the seeing-eye people. 

And it had all turned out all right, hadn’t it? Everyone had 
leaned something. Big Charlie just looked at the ceiling like he 
was talking to someone very high up and didn’t say anything. 


She crossed the street, looking every way but at the tall-thin 
man, and sat down very casually beside him. 
“Do you mind?” she said. 
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Without glancing at her, he said, “Oh, no, certainly not.” His 
voice was deep and very pleasant, but he was definitely even 
more—unusual—up close. 

His black suit was too tight or too loose in all the wrong places. 
He wore white cotton gloves and no socks. His wrists and ankles 
were, -well—hairy was the only word she could think of. Hairy as 
an ape. 

Only, she realized with a shudder, it was even more like furry— 
as in spider. 

Without thinking she jerked a little and let out a tiny, “Ohl” 

He turned and looked at her. He was wearing an old Lyndon 
Johnson Hallowe’en mask. She remembered them from October 
in 64 and wondered where in the world he’d found it. 

“Listen,” she said earnestly, “you're wearing a mask, and it’s the 
wrong time of year.” She thought a minute. “I don’t think you 
know it’s the wrong time of year, do you?” 

He seemed to shrink inside the mask and the black suit. 

“I guess they got everything wrong, didn’t they? I don’t look 
like a man at all? Not even a little?” 

Mary Anne Darling shook her head. “Not very much, I’m 
afraid.” 

He sighed. “I didn’t think so. It just didn’t feel right.” 

She noticed he was carrying a red-and-white candy-striped 
sack of flies. Big Charlie said you could get anything in New York 
if you knew where to ask and she decided he must be right. 

Mary Anne Darling bit her lip and studied him thoughtfully, 
trying very hard not to think about the flies. 

“J think,” she said, “for a start you'd better take off the mask. 
You—look okay underneath, don’t you?” 

He shook his head. “Pretty awful, I’m afraid.” 

“This is New York.” Mary Anne Darling shrugged. “Nobody'll 
notice. Honestly.” 


She suddenly remembered her grandmother’s place in the 
country, a farm with barns and hay and the smell of new earth. 
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In the old tool shed where everyone threw the things they 
thought they'd use later was a rocker her granddad had acciden- 
tally blown apart with an unloaded shotgun. The black horsehair 
stuffing was frozen in wild disarray, like a dark bush growing out 
of the no longer recognizable cushion—and the whole thing was 
held together by two tiny red buttons. All together it was a very 
good likeness of the face under the LBJ mask. 

“What do you think?” he asked warily. 

Mary Anne Darling swallowed hard and smiled pleasantly. 
“You'll do fine. Just-you know, kind of brush it down.” She ges- 
tured with her fingers over her chin. “Good. Now, let’s see—” She 
reached into her purse and took out her large blue mod sunglasses 
and handed them to him, Then she realized he had no idea 
where they went. She demonstrated on herself. He had trouble 
finding a nose or ears to attach them to but she pushed that 
thought quickly aside. 

“Okay?” 

“Okay,” she said. “A very tall, hungry rabbi, maybe. Actually, 
a very tall, hungry hip rabbi.” 

“What?” 

“Nothing. We'll have to have socks, of course. Some of Big 
Charlie’s will do. And you simply can’t go around in white Mickey 
Mouse gloves.” She shook her head. “In L.A., maybe, or in the 
Village. But I don’t think so on Fifth Avenue. For now you'll just 
have to keep your hands in your pockets.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

Mary Anne Darling laughed lightly. “The little slits, silly. In 
your pants.” 

“Pants?” 


They walked along the edge of the park. He wasn’t really as 
tall as she'd thought. Maybe six-eight or so. Tall enough, certainly. 
But, as she'd tried to explain, it took a great deal more than a 
six-eight hippie rabbi to draw much of a crowd in New York, 
though a few people did turn and look. 
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“People,” he told her earnestly, “what I'm looking for is people. 
Youre really the first people I’ve talked to.” 

“Person,” she corrected. 

“Yes. I have much interest in persons. That is what I’m doing 
here. I want to see persons. I want to see them doing what they 
do.” 

Mary Anne Darling shrugged. “Well, that’s kind of a big order, 
I guess. Persons—people, do a lot of things.” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” He stopped and faced her. “You do not see, 
do you? I don’t mean just doing—ordinary everyday things. I 
mean what they do. What they really do. You see?” 

“I guess not,” she admitted. “But maybe Big Charlie’ll under- 
stand. Charlie’s good at understanding things.” 

She stopped at a water fountain and dug out a paper cup from 
her purse for Little Charlie. He choked and spluttered as she 
knew he would and she pounded him on the back. 

“Listen,” she said suddenly, “what do I call you? You never 
said and—oh, I guess I didn’t either.” She was on one knee, blot- 
ting water off Little Charlie. She looked up at him, a very long 
look from where she was. It was sort of like talking to a burnt- 
out Sequoia, she decided. 

“Call me?” He seemed puzzled by the question. 

“Sure.” She stood up. “You know. A name. You have a name, 
don’t you?” 

He shrugged. “I don’t know. I might.” 

Mary Anne Darling wondered what kind of an answer that 
was. 

“Like, ’'m Mary Anne, only my husband calls me Mary Anne 
Darling. Oh, that'll confuse you, won't it? Anyway, he’s Big Char- 
lie and this is Little Charlie. Little Charlie’s eleven and a half 
months.” 

He looked down at Mary Anne Darling. Then he looked at 
Little Charlie. He scratched his bushy face and stared off into the 
distance. 

“Is that a name?” he said finally. 
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“What?” 

He nodded and Mary Anne Darling looked. There was a gold- 
painted window in the building across the street. She hadn't re- 
alized there were still windows like that on Fifth Avenue. 

“Well, yes,” she said. “Sort of.” 

“Good,” he said firmly. “Then that is my name. I am pleased 
to meet you Mary Anne Darling and Little Charlie. I am T. A. 
Greyspun Small Loans Easy Payments—” 


It didn’t surprise Big Charlie at all that Mary Anne Darling 
had brought home a furry-faced beanpole named T. A. Greyspun 
Small Loans Easy Payments. If there was a lonely, out-of-state 
member of the Mafia in town or an Eskimo nun or a Syrian cross- 
bow salesman, fate and Mary Anne Darling eventually guided 
them to dinner with Charlie. 

“My pleasure, Mr. Payments,” Charlie said blandly and Mary 
Anne Darling shot him a warning frown. 

“You can just call him Greyspun, Charlie,” she suggested. “He’s 
visiting from out of town.” 

Charlie looked surprised. “No—really? You're not a native New 
Yorker, then?” 

“Charlie—" said Mary Anne Darling. 


Dinner was an event Charlie preferred to forget. He had cer- 
tainly never thought of himself as a nut about table manners but 
watching Greyspun eat was something else. He managed several 
you've done it again glares at Mary Anne Darling and Mary Anne 
Darling smiled back sweetly and decided she would probably 
need the new pink mini, all right. She wondered if it might be 
possible to take the hem up another inch. 

“Charlie,” she said in the kitchen, “J don’t think you’re being 
a very good host.” Then her eyes widened and she bit her lip and 
frowned. “Charlie! What are you doing?” 

“Tam having a drink,” said Charlie. 
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“That’s a drink?” She watched as the water glass filled with 
bourbon. “But—you don’t drink, Charlie.” 

“T don’t drink often,” he corrected. “When I do drink is when 
I'm entertaining the reincarnation of Oliver Cromwell or the 
Swedish bullfighter who was raised by sea otters or T. A. Grey- 
spun Small Loans Easy Payments.” He stared at her in open won- 
der. “Honest to God, honey—where did you find this one?” 

“Charlie,” she protested, “he’s not really so—different.” 

“Mary Anne Darling. I saw the sack of flies.” 

“Oh.” 

He didn’t tell her he was almost sure Greyspun had at least 
two arms and legs in each sleeve and trouser leg. 

“What’s he doing now?” 

Mary Anne Darling looked up at the ceiling. “Oh, just—sitting.” 

“Sitting where?” he asked narrowly. 

“Kind of in your chair. Watching TV with Little Charlie.” 

Big Charlie nodded carefully. “Kind of in my chair, watching 
TV with Little Charlie.” 

Mary Anne Darling smiled hopefully. “Little Charlie’s crazy 
about him—really.” 

From the way he lowered the half-empty glass she decided 
that wasn’t exactly the right thing to say. 


“Big Charlie,” asked Greyspun, “what do you do?” 

Greyspun was sprawled in Charlie’s favorite chair. He re- 
minded Charlie of an overstuffed licorice stick. Little Charlie sat 
in his lap, pulling great tufts of fur from his face with delighted 
abandon. 

Under Mary Anne Darling’s stern gaze Big Charlie tried val- 
iantly to explain the stocks and bonds business, 

“No, no,” said Greyspun. “I mean what do you really do? As a 
people?” 

“Well, as a people,” Charlie said tightly, “stocks and bonds 
keep me pretty goddamn occupied. I don’t have a lot of time for 
anything else, Greyspun.” 
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He avoided looking at Mary Anne Darling but he could feel 
her disapproval on the back of his neck. 

Greyspun shook his head. “I tried to explain to Mary Anne 
Darling,” he said. “She believed you would understand and ex- 
pand on my knowledge.” 

“Oh, she did, did she?” 

“Yes. You see, Big Charlie, all persons and peoples in the uni- 
verse do something. Something they alone are well suited to do. 
The Zaliid, for instance, are very fine dhin.” He paused thought- 
fully. “No there is no proper word. ‘Construct’ comes as close as 
any, though dhin and construct are not the same.” 

Big Charlie raised an oh-boy-get-him brow at Mary Anne 
Darling. 

“The Cephid, now,” said Greyspun. “There is a good example. 
They are truly beautiful creatures, like—’ He searched for a word. 
“Yes! Like oysters—big, blue oysters with marvelous fat eyes. 
They come up out of deep pink seas when they have visualized 
a new color or thought a shape we haven't seen or of a word we 
haven't heard.” 

For an hour or more Greyspun told them of the pale green 
Chepanis of Morad’s Star, and how they fripped. He told them 
of the giant Sakun and the tiny Papeen—and of a hundred other 
wonders. Even Big Charlie was impressed. 

“And you, Greyspun,” he asked finally, “what do you—ah—do?” 

Greyspun sighed happily and gently patted Little Charlie, 
asleep in his lap. 

“Ah, Big Charlie, we M’arachnae have a very special job.” His 
red button eyes shined through his bushy face. “We are bahsi— 
and you have a perfect word for that. Enjoyers. The M’arachnae 
enjoy what others do and we tell the Om about the things we 
have seen and heard for the Om delight in newness.” 

“The Om?” asked Mary Anne Darling. 

Greyspun shook his head regretfully. “I am sorry. If I could not 
explain simplicities such as dhin and fripping I would be hard- 
pressed to define the Om. Now—” Greyspun leaned forward. 
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Mary Anne Darling took Little Charlie and carried him to bed. 
“Do you understand, Big Charlie, what I mean by doing?” 

“I think so,” said Big Charlie, “but—” 

“Then you will tell me what persons do.” 

“That's what’s worrying me, Greyspun,” he said. “I’ve been 
thinking while you've been talking and I’m not sure persons really 
do anything. Oh, they do a lot of things, for sure—but not one 
special thing. Or at least none that I can think of.” 

Greyspun shook his head rapidly. “Big Charlie, that cannot 
be so.” 

Charlie shrugged and Mary Anne Darling walked up behind 
him and laid her hands on his shoulders. 

“Ts it possible we don’t do anything—special?” she asked. 

Greyspun was visibly shaken. “It would be sad if it were so, 
Mary Anne Darling, but I cannot imagine you are right. And I 
know that the Om would never believe me if I told them such a 
thing.” 


Charlie’s customers at Pegglar-Dale always remembered May 
15 as Black Tuesday. That was the day Charlie advised against 
buying American Drift and urged everyone to get in on Con- 
solidated Scow. It was also the day Drift rose 12 points and Scow 
dropped 16. 

As Drake Pegglar himself pointed out stoically, it was some- 
thing that could happen to anyone. But it wouldn't happen 
again, would it, Charlie? 

It very nearly did, less than an hour later. Charlie wasn’t him- 
self, When he’d left for work, Mary Anne Darling had announced 
that she and Little Charlie were going to act as guides for Grey- 
spun, who had decided he wanted to see more of the way “peo- 
ples” lived, read some books and talk to more “persons” about 
what they really did. 

“Do you think that’s a good idea?” asked Charlie. 

“Probably not,” said Mary Anne Darling. “But you know how 
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he is, Charlie. If he goes out by himself he’s going to wind up in 
jail—or something.” 

“Well, that’s a relief, anyway,” said Charlie. “If Greyspun’s in 
jail Pll know my wife and child are there with him.” 

“It’s after seven—why the hell didn’t you call or something?” 

He met her at the door. She looked awful. Little Charlie was 
crying. He had something orange and sticky all over him. Grey- 
spun looked like Greyspun. He carried a blue and white balloon 
that said Panama for the Panamanians. 

Mary Anne Darling sank into a chair. She reached out uncon- 
sciously and took the water tumbler from Charlie and drained it, 

“I hope you're not too hungry,” she sighed. “It has been kind 
of a trying day.” 

“Oh, yes!” beamed Greyspun. “We have seen much of interest. 
Still, J am not yet certain what persons do—but I believe we are 
on the correct track. Perhaps tomorrow—” 

Charlie looked at Mary Anne Darling. “Greyspun,” he said 
darkly, “there isn’t going to be a tomorrow. I'll tell you what ‘per- 
sons’ do—they get tired. Greyspun don’t, maybe, but persons do.” 

“But Big Charlie—” 

Mary Anne Darling smiled weakly. “It wasn’t as bad as all that, 
Charlie. J just need a little rest, that’s all.” 

Charlie exploded. “A little rest? Listen, baby—” But Mary Anne 
Darling was asleep. Or, he decided, her first iced-tea sized glass 
of bourbon had gone to her head. 


“Charlie?” 

“Uhuh.” 

She sat up. “How did I get in here?” 

“You fell asleep and I put you to bed. Nothing wrong with a 
guy putting his wife to bed, is there?” 

She laughed sleepily. “I think it’s a grand idea. I’m only sorry—” 

“Yeah. Me too. Like some soup?” He propped pillows behind 
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her and brought a bowl of soup from the dresser. “Little Charlie 
and Greyspun thought it was great. I made it up.” 

Mary Anne Darling sniffed and raised a brow. “What kind of 
soup is this, Charlie?” 

“Well, basically it’s banana and sausage—but there’s a dash of 
garlic salt and some cinnamon and a couple of other things.” He 
shrugged indifferently. “You know. Real cooks don’t do a lot of 
measuring and stuff. You either have a feel for it or you don't. 
How do you like itP” 

“It's—good. I guess I’m just kind of tired.” 

Charlie made a face. “Awful, right?” He laughed and took the 
bowl away and leaned back on the bed beside her. “Tell me what 
happened.” 

Mary Anne Darling sighed. “Well, we saw things—like the 
Metropolitan and Times Square and the subway and the zoo. We 
had to leave there. The animals weren’t too fond of Greyspun. 
He copied a list of occupations—things people do—from the li- 
brary. I think that upset him pretty badly. But mostly we talked 
to people.” 

She looked up at him helplessly. “Charlie, people don’t like to 
be asked what they do. You know? And—well, Greyspun doesn’t 
make a good first impression. If you're not used to him, I mean.” 

“You can get used to him?” 

“He's very nice, really,” she said. “It’s just—well, anyway, there 
was this girl in the Village, and Greyspun asked her what she 
did and she said, ‘Anything, man, anything—’ and Greyspun was 
sure he’d hit on something and I couldn’t get him to understand 
he hadn't and J had a terrible time getting him out of there.” 

Charlie laughed and shook his head. Then he leaned up on one 
arm and looked at her. 

“No more, Mary Anne Darling,” he said flatly. “I mean it.” 

“Charlie.” She reached up and blew him a kiss. “I’m okay. I’m 
just tired. And we simply have to help him, don’t we?” 

“We simply don’t have to do a damn thing. And you may be 
okay but I'm not, Mary Anne Darling, I cannot go through an- 
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other day at Pegglar-Dale thinking of you and Little Charlie and 
Greyspun on the loose. I don’t want this month to go down in 
history as Big Charlie’s Crash. Now. Go to sleep and I'll clean up. 
I think most of the kitchen can be saved.” 


Big Charlie was almost relieved when Mary Anne Darling 
called at noon from the Still Waters Funeral Home and Non- 
denominational Chapel in Queens. He knew, of course, that a call 
was coming. It was just a question of when and from where. 

“Someone has shot Greyspun, right? Well, I’m sorry, Mary 
Anne Darling, but perhaps it’s better this way. I hope he went 
quickly.” 

“No one’s shot Greyspun and don’t be funny, Charlie, please,” 
she pleaded wearily. Big Charlie heard noise in the background. 
“Just come. Now.” 

There were a lot of people at Still Waters. Most of them, 
Charlie noticed, were policemen. 

It wasn’t hard to spot Greyspun. He sat stiffly beside Mary 
Anne Darling. He stared straight ahead through blue mod glasses 
and trembled. He trembled so hard bushy tufts of fur fell in little 
clouds from his face. A policeman sneezed violently. 

He is freezing, Charlie decided, which is not likely, or some- 
thing has scared the hell out of Greyspun. 

“You okay?” he asked Mary Anne Darling. 

She nodded dumbly and patted Greyspun’s arm. Little Charlie 
sat on her lap, chewing a blue folder titled In Time of Need. 

“What happened?” asked Charlie but before she could answer 
a short, heavyset policeman turned and faced him. 

“You a friend of hisP” He glared suspiciously at Charlie. 
Charlie dug out a card and handed it to him. 

“What's the charge?” asked Charlie. 

The officer looked at him squarely. “Molesting a body.” 

Charlie’s jaw fell. “What?” 

“He was only looking,” Mary Anne Darling protested. 

The officer let out a deep breath and looked up at the ceiling. 
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“Lady, excuse me, but he was doin’ more than looking. He was 
touching. Now you don’t go around touching other people’s loved 
ones, do you?” 

Charlie glanced at Greyspun. “What’s he shaking like that for? 
What did you do to him?” 

The officer frowned painfully. “Mister, we didn’t do anything 
to him. We may do something to him but that’s not up to me. 
You know?” He looked questioningly at Charlie. “What is he, a 
foreigner or somethin’?” 

“He’s—ah—Albanian,” said Charlie. 

The policeman’s eyes narrowed. “Yeah?” He made a note on 
his pad with a stubby pencil. “Commie, eh?” 

“Just the North Albanians,” Charlie said quickly. “The ones 
from the south are on our side. Like Korea and Viet Nam.” 

“Oh.” The officer looked doubtfully at Charlie. He glanced 
distastefully at Greyspun. “He eats flies. You know that, don’t 
you?” 

“I don’t see what the eating habits of our allies have to do with 
anything,” Charlie said stiffly. 

“Maybe,” muttered the officer. “He looks like a Commie to me, 
though.” He shrugged and shook his head. “How can you ever 
know which side these jokers are on—for sure, huh?” 


Neither the family of the deceased nor the staff of Still Waters 
was interested in pressing charges. They were interested in see- 
ing the last of Greyspun and in an assurance that he would never 
under any circumstances cross the Queensboro Bridge. 

Greyspun would say nothing. He had stopped trembling but 
he wouldn't talk. Charlie questioned him in the cab but Greyspun 
didn’t answer. At the apartment Charlie tried again but Greyspun 
just stared at nothing—a black-clad totem pole topped by a sad, 
disheveled nest of hair. 

“What the hell happened?” Charlie demanded, Greyspun re- 
fused dinner. He was in the guest room with the door shut be- 
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hind him. Mary Anne had put Little Charlie to bed screaming. 
Little Charlie wanted Greyspun. 

“I don’t even know why we went to Queens,” she told him. 

“Never mind that.” He waved her words aside and poured 
them both tall drinks. “What turned on GreyspunP” 

All Mary Anne Darling could remember was walking down 
the street and going into sweet shops, gun shops, china shops, 
herb shops and every kind of shop imaginable. She passed the 
funeral home. 

“Naturally,” she told Charlie. “Who goes in there unless they 
have to?” 

But Greyspun didn’t pass. Greyspun, as she should have 
known, didn’t pass anything. And before she could stop him he 
was inside, examining the sample coffins, tombstones and flower 
sprays with the same intent curiosity he had shown for gumdrops, 
Wedgwood china, Smith & Wesson revolvers and jars of rose- 
mary and celery seed. 

Then someone yelled and someone else joined in and there 
were a lot of police outside and well—Charlie knew the rest. 

Mary Anne Darling yawned and slipped into bed beside him. 
“I think the policemen scared him terribly, Charlie. They kind 
of—yelled at him a lot. I don’t guess he’s ever been arrested for 
molesting a body.” 

“No,” Charlie said sleepily, “I don’t imagine so.” He opened 
one eye. “Look, Mary Anne Darling. Greyspun has to go. In the 
morning. I’m sorry.” 

“Charlie—” 

“Honey,” he said patiently, “do you remember last year? The 
Tibetan monk who wanted to be a deep sea diver? Only he was 
allergic to water? How you were going to help him—and what 
happened?” 

“Yes, Charlie,” she said meekly. “I’m sorry, Charlie—” 

Mary Anne Darling wasn’t sure why she got up. She sometimes 
did—because leftovers tasted good in the middle of the night and 
she liked the way the kitchen looked with just the light from the 
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refrigerator—or she needed to check on Little Charlie or see how 
the last pages of a book came out. 

She was thinking about a very small meat-loaf sandwich when 
she saw the note. It was propped on the toaster and before she 
picked it up she knew it was from Greyspun. 


Dear Big Charlie and Mary Anne Darling; 

I am much saddened to leave but I cannot face you, know- 
ing you will one day be in the Still Waters Funeral Home 
and Non-denominational Chapel. And I do not blame you 
for not telling me. While the Om has never doubted me be- 
fore J wonder if he will believe that this is what persons do? 
That persons stop being. 

Still, some good comes of everything. And do not thank 
me, please, though I wish I could see your joy as you read 
this. The Om owes me a favor from many millennia past 
and I do not think he'll deny me. So—rest assured that as 
long as Little Charlie is with your friend, T. A. Greyspun 
Small Loans Easy Payments, he will never need face the Still 
Waters Funeral Home and... 


Mary Anne Darling dropped the note and Big Charlie heard 


the beginnings of her low cry and he was out of bed and running 
to her. 
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Gerald Jonas, who is on the staff of The New Yorker, here- 
with presents a fine example of ‘'soft’’ science fiction—the 
“‘soft'’ science in this case being sociology. He has some 
fascinating ideas to offer on the nature of revolutions and of 
The Revolution, and he interprets them in a witty and in- 
sightful story. 


TO: Arthur Stock, Executive Editor, Ideas Illustrated, New 
York City, 14632008447 

FROM: Raymond Senter, c/o Hudson Junction Rotel, Hudson 
Junction, N.Y. 28997601910 

ENCLOSED: Tentative Lead for “The Shaker Revival.” Pix, 
tapes upcoming. 

JERUSALEM WEST, N.Y., Thursday, Tune 28, 1995—The work 

of Salvation goes forward in this green and pleasant Hudson Val- 

ley hamlet to the high-pitched accompaniment of turbo-car ex- 

hausts and the amplified beat of the “world’s loudest jag-rock 

band.” Where worm-eaten apples fell untended in abandoned 
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orchards Jess than a decade ago a new religious sect has burst into 
full bloom. In their fantastic four-year history the so-called New 
Shakers—or United Society of Believers (Revived), to give them 
their official title—-have provoked the hottest controversy in 
Christendom since Martin Luther nailed his ninety-five theses to 
the door of All Saints Church in Wittenberg, Germany, on Oc- 
tober Thirty-one, Fifteen-seventeen. Boasting a membership of 
more than a hundred thousand today, the New Shakers have 
been processing applications at the rate of nine hundred a week. 
Although a handful of these “recruits” are in their early and mid- 
dle twenties—and last month a New Jersey man was accepted into 
the Shaker Family at Wildwood at the ripe old age of thirty-two 
—the average New Shaker has not yet reached his eighteenth 
birthday. 

Richard F, one of the members of the “First Octave” who have 
been honored with “uncontaminated” Shaker surnames, explains 
it this way: “We've got nothing against feebies. They have a 
piece of the Gift inside just like anyone else. But it’s hard for 
them to travel with the Family. Jag-rock hurts their ears, and 
they can’t sync with the Four Noes, no matter how hard they try. 
So we say to them, ‘Forget it, star. Your wheels are not our wheels. 
But we're all going somewhere, right? See you at the other end.’” 

It is hardly surprising that so many “feebies’—people over 
thirty—have trouble with the basic Believers’ Creed: “No hate, 
No war, No money, No sex.” Evidently, in this final decade of the 
twentieth century, sainthood is only possible for the very young. 

The “Roundhouse” at Jerusalem West is, in one sense, the Vati- 
can of the nationwide movement. But in many ways it is typical 
of the New Shaker communities springing up from La Jolla, Cali- 
fornia, to Seal Harbor, Maine. At last count there were sixty-one 
separate “tribes,” some containing as many as fifteen “families” of 
a hundred and twenty-eight members each. Each Shaker family 
is housed in an army-surplus pliodesic dome—covering some ten 
thousand square feet of bare but vinyl-hardened earth—which 
serves as bedroom, living room, workshop and holy tabernacle, 
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all in one. There is a much smaller satellite dome forty feet from 
the main building which might be called the Outhouse, but isn’t 
—the New Shakers themselves refer to it as Sin City. In keeping 
with their general attitude toward the bodily functions, Sin City 
is the only place in the Jerusalem West compound that is off- 
limits to visitors. 

As difficult as it may be for most North Americans to accept, 
today’s typical Shaker recruit comes from a background of un- 
questioned abundance and respectability. There is no taint of the 
Ghetto and no evidence of serious behavioral problems. In fact, 
Preliminary School records show that these young people often 
excelled in polymorphous play and responded quite normally to 
the usual spectrum of chemical and electrical euphorics. As un- 
derteens, their proficiency in programmed dating was consistently 
rated “superior” and they were often cited as leaders in organiz- 
ing multiple-outlet experiences. Later, in Modular School, they 
scored in the fiftieth percentile or better on Brand-Differentiation 
tests. In short, according to all the available figures, they would 
have had no trouble gaining admission to the college of their 
choice or obtaining a commission in the Consumer Corps or 
qualifying for a Federal Travel Grant. Yet for some reason, on the 
very brink of maturity, they turned their backs on all the benefits 
their parents and grandparents fought so hard for in the Cultural 
Revolution—and plunged instead into a life of regimented sense- 
denial. 

On a typical summer’s afternoon at Jerusalem West, with the 
sun filtering through the translucent dome and bathing the entire 
area in a soft golden glow, the Roundhouse resembles nothing so 
much as a giant, queenless beehive. In the gleaming chrome-and- 
copper kitchen, blenders whirr and huge pots bubble as a squad 
of white-smocked Food Deacons prepares the copious vegetable 
stew that forms the staple of the Shaker diet. In the sound- 
proofed garage sector the Shop Deacons are busily transforming 
another hopeless-looking junkheap into one of the economical, 
turbine-powered “hotrods” already known to connoisseurs in this 
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country and abroad as Shakerbikes. The eight Administrative 
Deacons and their assistants are directing family business from a 
small fiber-walled cubicle known simply as The Office. And in a 
large, fully instrumented studio, the sixteen-piece band is cutting 
a new liturgical tape for the Evening Service—a tape that may 
possibly end up as number one on the federal pop charts like the 
recent Shaker hit, This Freeway’s Plenty Wide Enough. No mat- 
ter where one turns beneath the big dome one finds young people 
humming, tapping their feet, breaking into snatches of song and 
generally living up to the New Shaker motto: “Work is Play.” 
One of their most popular songs—a characteristic coupling of Old 
Shaker words to a modern jag-rock background—concludes with 
this no-nonsense summation of the Shaker life-style: 


It’s the Gift to be simple, 
The Gift to be free, 

The Gift to come down 
Where the Gift ought to be. 


—MORE TO COME— 


XEROGRAM: June 28 (11:15 P.M.) 
TO: The Dean, Skinner Free Institute, Ronkonkoma, New 

Jersey 72441333965 
FROM: Raymond Senter, c/o Hudson Junction Rotel, Hud- 

son Junction, N.Y. 28997601910 
Friend: 

My son Bruce Senter, age 14, was enrolled in your institute 
for a six-week seminar in Applied Physiology beginning May 10. 
According to the transcript received by his Modular School 
(NYCi18A), he successfully completed his course of studies on 
June 21. Mrs. Senter and I have had no word from him since. He 
had earlier talked with his Advisor about pursuing a Field- 
research project in Intensive Orgasm. I would appreciate any 
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further information you can give me as to his post-seminar where- 
abouts. Thank you. 


TO: Stock, Ex-Ed, 1.1. 

FROM: Senter 

ENCLOSED: Background tape. Interview with Harry G (born 
“Guardino”), member of First Octave. Edited Transcript, 
June 29. 

Q: Suppose we begin by talking a little about your position 

here as one of the—well, what shall I say? Founding Fathers of 

the Shaker Revival? 

A: First you better take a deep breath, star. That’s all out of 

syne. There’s no Founding Fathers here. Or Founding Mothers 

or any of that jag. There’s only one Father and one Mother and 

they’re everywhere and nowhere, understand? 

Q: What I meant was—as a member of the First Octave you 

have certain duties and responsibilities— 

A: Like I said, star, everyone's equal here. 

Q: I was under the impression that your rules stress obedience 

to a hierarchy. 

A: Oh, there has to be order, sure, but it’s nothing personal. If 

you can punch a computer—you sync with The Office Deacons. 

If you make it with wheels—you’re in the Shop crew. Me—I fold 

my bed in the morning, push a juice-horn in the band and talk to 

reporters when they ask for me. That doesn’t make me Pope. 

Q: What about the honorary nomenclature? 

A: What's that? 

Q: The initials. Instead of last names. 

A: Oh, yeah. They were given to us as a sign. You want to know 

what of? 

Q: Please. 

A: Asa sign that no one’s stuck with his birth kit. Sure, you may 

start with a Chevwvie Six chassis and I have to go with a Toyota. 

That’s the luck of the DNA. But we all need a spark in the cham- 
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ber to get it moving. That’s the Gift. And if I burn clean and keep 
in tune I may leave you flat in my tracks. Right? 

Q: What about the Ghetto? 

A: Even the Blacks have a piece of the Gift. What they do with 
it is their trip. 

Q: There’s been a lot of controversy lately about whether your 
movement is really Christian—in a religious sense. Would you 
care to comment on that? 

A: You mean like “Jesus Christ, the Son of God”? Sure, we be- 
lieve that. And we believe in Harry G, the Son of God and Rich- 
ard F, the Son of God and—what’s your name, starP—Raymond 
Senter, the Son of God. That’s the gift. That’s what it’s all about. 
Jesus found the Gift inside. So did Buddha, Mother Ann, even 
Malcolm X—we don’t worry too much about who said what first. 
First you find the Gift—then you live it. The Freeway’s plenty 
wide enough. 

Q: Then why all the emphasis on your Believers’ Creed, and 
the Articles of Faith, and your clothes? 

A: Look, star, every machine’s got a set of specs. You travel with 
us, you learn our set. We keep the chrome shiny, the chambers 
clean. And we don’t like accidents. 

Q: Your prohibitions against money and sex— 

A: “Prohibitions” is a feebie word. We're free from money and 
sex. The Four Noes are like a Declaration of Independence. See, 
everybody's really born free—but you have to know it. So we 
don’t rob cradles. We say, let them grow up, learn what it’s all 
about—the pill, the puffer, the feel-o-mat—all the perms and com- 
bos. Then, when they’re fifteen or sixteen, if they still crave those 
chains, okay. If not, they know where to find us. 

Q: What about the people who sign up and then change 
their minds? 

A: We have no chains—if that’s what you mean. 

Q: You don’t do anything to try to keep them? 

A: Once you've really found the Gift inside there’s no such 
thing as “changing your mind.” 
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Q: What’s your attitude toward the Old Shakers? They died 
out, didn’t they, for lack of recruits? 

A: Everything is born and dies and gets reborn again. 

Q: Harry, what would happen if this time the whole world 
became Shakers? 

A: Don’t worry, star. You won't be around to see it. 


—MORE TO COME— 


XEROGRAM: June 29 (10:43 P.M.) 
TO: Connie Fine, Director, Camp Encounter, Wentworth, 

Maine, 47119650023 
FROM: Raymond Senter, Hudson Junction Rotel, Hudson 

Junction, N.Y., 28997601910 
Connie: 

Has Bruce arrived yet? Arlene and J have lost contact with 
him in the last week, and it occurred to me that he may have 
biked up to camp early and simply forgotten to buzz us—he was 
so charged up about being a full counselor-leader of his own T- 
group this season. Anyway, would you please buzz me soonest 
at the above zip? You know how mothers tend to overload the 
worry-circuits until they know for sure that their little wriggler 
is safely plugged in somewhere. Joy to you and yours, Ray. 


TO: Stock, Ex-Ed. 1.0. 

FROM: Senter 

ENCLOSED: Fact sheet on Old Shakers 

*Foundress—Mother Ann Lee, b. Feb. 29, 1736, Manchester, 
England. 

*Antecedents—Early Puritan “seekers” (Quakers), French 
“Prophets” (Camisards). 

*Origin—Following an unhappy marriage—four children, all dead 
in infancy—Mother Ann begins to preach that “concupiscence” 
is the root of all evil. Persecutions and imprisonment. 
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*1774—Mother Ann and seven early disciples sail to America 
aboard the ship Mariah. Group settles near Albany. Public 
preaching against concupiscence. More persecutions. More con- 
verts. Ecstatic, convulsive worship. Mother Ann’s “miracles.” 
*1784—Mother Ann dies. 

*1787—Mother Ann’s successors, Father Joseph and Mother Lucy, 
organize followers into monastic communities and “separate” 
themselves from sinful world. 

1787-1794—Expansion of sect through New York State and New 
England. 

*1806-1826—Expansion of sect across Western frontier—Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana. 

*7837-1845—Mass outbreak of spiritualism. Blessings, songs, 
spirit-drawings and business advice transmitted by deceased 
leaders through living “instruments.” 

*7850’s—Highpoint of Society. Six thousand members, 18 com- 
munities, fifty-eight “Families.” 

*Total recorded membership—from late 18th century to late 20th 
century—approximately seventeen thousand. 

*Old Shakers noted for—mail-order seed business, handicrafts 
(brooms, baskets and boxes ), furniture-manufacture. 

*Credited with invention of—common clothes pin, cut nails, cir- 
cular saw, turbine water-wheel, steam-driven washing machine. 
*Worship—Emphasis on communal singing and dancing. Early 
“convulsive” phase gives way in nineteenth century to highly 
organized performances and processions—ring dances, square 
order shuffles. 

*Beliefs—Celibacy, Duality of Deity (Father and Mother God), 
Equality of the Sexes, Equality in Labor, Equality in Property. 
Society to be perpetuated by “admission of serious-minded per- 
sons and adoption of children.” 

* Motto—“Hands to Work and Hearts to God.” 


—MORE TO COME— 
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XEROGRAM: June go (8:15 A.M.) 
TO: Mrs. Rosemary Collins, 133 Escorial Drive, Baywater, 

Florida, 92635776901 
FROM: Raymond Senter, Hudson Junction Rotel, Hudson 

Junction, N.Y. 28997601910 
Dear Rosie: 

Has that little wriggler of ours been down your way lately? 
Bruce is off again on an unannounced sidetrip, and it struck me 
that he might have hopped down south to visit his favorite 
aunt. Not to mention his favorite cousin! How is that suntanned 
teaser of yours? Still taking after you in the S-L-N department? 
Give her a big kiss for me—you know where! And if Bruce does 
show up please buzz me right away at the above zip. Much Broth- 
erly Love, Ray. 


TO: Stock, Ex-Ed., II. 

FROM: Senter 

ENCLOSED: Caption tape for film segment on Worship 

Service. 

JERUSALEM WEST, Saturday, June 30—I'm standing at the 
entrance to the inner sanctum of the huge Roundhouse here, 
the so-called Meeting Center, which is used only for important 
ceremonial functions—like the Saturday Night Dance scheduled 
to begin in exactly five minutes. In the Holy Corridor to my right 
the entire congregation has already assembled in two rows, one 
for boys and one for girls, side by side but not touching. During 
the week the Meeting Center is separated from the work and 
living areas by curved translucent partitions which fit together 
to make a little dome-within-a-dome. But when the sun begins 
to set on Saturday night the partitions are removed to reveal a 
circular dance floor, which is in fact the hub of the building. 
From this slightly raised platform of gleaming fibercast, I can 
look down each radical corridor—past the rows of neatly folded 
beds in the dormitories, past the shrouded machines in the repair 
shops, past the partly finished Shakerbikes in the garage, past 
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the scrubbed formica tables in the kitchen—to the dim horizon 
line where the dome comes to rest on the sacred soil of Jerusa- 
lem West. 

All artificial lights have been extinguished for the Sabbath 
celebration. The only illumination comes from the last rays of the 
sun, a dying torch that seems to have set the dome material it- 
self ablaze. It’s a little like standing inside the fiery furnace of 
Nebuchadnezzar with a hundred and twenty-eight unworried 
prophets of the Lord. The silence is virtually complete—not a 
cough, not the faintest rustle of fabric is heard. Even the air vents 
have been turned off—at least for the moment. I become aware 
of the harsh sound of my own respiration. 

At precisely eight o'clock the two lines of worshippers begin 
to move forward out of the Holy Corridor. They circle the dance 
floor, the boys moving to the right, the girls to the left. Actually, 
it's difficult to tell them apart. The Shakers use no body orna- 
ments at all—no paints, no wigs, no gems, no bugs, no dildoes, 
no flashers. All wear their hair cropped short, as if sheared with 
the aid of an overturned bowl. And all are dressed in some vari- 
ation of Shaker gear—a loosely fitting, long-sleeved, buttonless 
and collarless shirt slit open at the neck for two inches and hang- 
ing free at the waist over a pair of baggy trousers pulled tight 
around each ankle by a hidden elastic band. 

The garments look vaguely North African. They are made of 
soft dynaleen and they come in a variety of pastel shades. One 
girl may be wearing a pale pink top and a light blue bottom. 
The boy standing opposite her may have on the same colors, 
reversed. Others in the procession have chosen combinations of 
lilac and peach, ivory and lemon or turquoise and butternut. The 
range of hues seems endless but the intensity never varies, so 
that the entire spectacle presents a living demonstration of one 
of the basic Articles of Faith of the Shaker Revival—Diversity 
in Uniformity. 

Now the procession has ended. The worshippers have formed 
two matching arcs, sixty-four boys on one side, sixty-four girls 
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on the other, each standing precisely an arm’s length from each 
neighbor. All are barefoot. All are wearing the same expression— 
a smile so modest as to be virtually undetectable if it were not 
mirrored and remirrored a hundred and twenty-eight times 
around the circumference of the ritual circle. The color of the 
dome has begun to change to a darker, angrier crimson. Whether 
the natural twilight is being artificially augmented—either from 
inside or outside the building—is impossible to tell. All eyes are 
turned upward to a focus about twenty-five feet above the center 
of the floor, where an eight-sided loudspeaker hangs by a chrome- 
plated cable from the midpoint of the dome. The air begins to 
fill with a pervasive vibration like the rumble of a distant monocar 
racing toward you in the night. And then the music explodes into 
the supercharged air. Instantly the floor is alive with jerking, 
writhing bodies—it’s as if each chord were an electrical impulse 
applied directly to the nerve ends of the dancers—and the music 
is unbelievably loud. 

The dome must act as an enormous soundbox. I can feel the 
vibrations in my feet and my teeth are chattering with the beat— 
but as wild as the dancing is, the circle is still intact. Each Shaker 
is “shaking” in his own place. Some are uttering incomprehensible 
cries, the holy gibberish that the Shakers call their Gift of 
Tongues—ecstatic prophecies symbolizing the Wordless Word of 
the Deity. One young girl with a gaunt but beautiful face is howl- 
ing like a coyote. Another is grunting like a pig. A third is alter- 
nately spitting into the air and slapping her own cheeks viciously 
with both hands. 

Across the floor a tall skinny boy has shaken loose from the 
rim of the circle. Pirouetting at high speed, his head thrown 
straight back so that his eyes are fixed on the crimson membrane 
of the dome, he seems to be propelling himself in an erratic path 
toward the center of the floor. And now the dome is changing 
color again, clotting to a deeper purple—like the color of a late 
evening sky but flecked with scarlet stars that seem to be darting 
about with a life of their own, colliding, coalescing, reforming. 
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A moment of relative calm has descended on the dancers. They 
are standing with their hands at their sides—only their heads are 
moving, lolling first to one side, then the other, in keeping with 
the new, subdued rhythm of the music. The tall boy in the center 
has begun to spin around and around in place, picking up speed 
with each rotation—now he’s whirling like a top, his head still 
bent back, his eyes staring sightlessly. His right arm shoots out 
from the shoulder, the elbow locked, the fingers stiff, the palm 
flat—this is what the Shakers call the Arrow Sign, a manifestation 
of the Gift of Prophecy, directly inspired by the Dual Deity, 
Father Power and Mother Wisdom. The tall boy is the “instru- 
ment” and he is about to receive a message from on high. 

His head tilts forward. His rotation slows. He comes to a halt 
with his right arm pointing at a short red-haired girl. The girl 
begins to shake all over as if struck by a high fever. The music 
rises to an ear-shattering crescendo and ends in mid-note. 

“Everyone’s a mirror,” the tall boy shouts, “Clean, clean, 
clean—oh, let it shine! My dirt’s not my own but it stains the 
earth. And the earth’s not my own—the Mother and Father are 
light above light but the light can’t shine alone. Only a mirror 
can shine, shine, shine. Let the mirror be mine, be mine, be mine!” 

The red-haired girl is shaking so hard her limbs are flailing 
like whips. Her mouth has fallen open and she begins to moan, 
barely audibly at first. What she utters might be a single-syllable 
word like “clean” or “mine” or “shine” repeated so rapidly that 
the consonants break down and the vowels flow into one unend- 
ing stream of sound. But it keeps getting louder and louder and 
still louder, like the wail of an air-raid siren, until all resemblance 
to speech disappears and it seems impossible that such a sound 
can come from a human throat. You can almost hear the blood 
vessels straining, bursting. 

Then the loudspeaker cuts in again in mid-note with the 
loudest, wildest jag-rock riff I have ever heard, only it’s no longer 
something you can hear—it’s inside you or you're inside it. And 
the dome has burst into blooms of color! A stroboscopic fireworks 
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display that obliterates all outlines and shatters perspective and 
you can’t tell whether the dancers are moving very, very slowly 
or very, very fast. The movement is so perfectly synchronized 
with the sound and the sound with the color that there seems 
to be no fixed reference point anywhere. 

All you can say is: “There is color, there is sound, there is 
movement—” 

This is the Gift of Seizure, which the New Shakers prize so 
highly—and whether it is genuinely mystical, as they claim, or 
autohypnotic or drug-induced, as some critics maintain, or a com- 
bination of all of these or something else entirely, it is an unde- 
niably real—and profoundly disturbing—experience. 


—MORE TO COME— 


XEROGRAM: July 1 (7:27 a.M.) 
TO: Frederick Rickover, Eastern Supervisor, Feel-O-Mat Corp., 

Baltimore, Maryland, 6503477502 
FROM: Raymond Senter, Hudson Junction Rotel, Hudson 

Junction, N.Y. 28997601910 
(WARNING: PERSONALIZED ENVELOPE: CONTENTS 
WILL POWDER IF OPENED IMPROPERLY) 

Fred: 

I’m afraid it’s back-scratching time again. I need a code-check 
on DNA No. 75/62/HR/tl/4-9-06°. I’m interested in whether 
the codee has plugged into a feel-o-mat anywhere in the Fed- 
eration during the past two weeks. This one’s a family matter, 
not business, so buzz me only at the above zip. I won't forget it. 
Gratefully, Ray. 


TO: Stock, Ex-Ed., 1.1. 

FROM: Senter 

ENCLOSED: Three tapes. New Shaker “Testimonies.” Edited 
transcripts, July 1. 
TAPE I (Shaker name, “Farmer Brown”): What kind of mike 
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is this? No kidding. I didn’t know they made a reamper this small. 
Chinese? Oh. Right. Well, let’s see—I was born April seventeenth, 
nineteen seventy-four, in Ellsworth, Saskatchewan. My breath- 
father’s a foreman at a big refinery there. My breath-mother was 
a consumer-housewife. She’s gone now. It’s kind of hard to re- 
member details. When I was real little, I think I saw the feds 
scratch a Bomb-thrower on the steps of City Hall. But maybe that 
was only something I saw on 2-D. School was—you know, the 
usual. Oh, once a bunch of us kids got hold of some fresh spores 
from the refinery—I guess we stole them somehow. Anyway, 
there was still a lot of open land around and we planted them 
and raised our own crop of puffers. I didn’t come down for 
a week. That was my farming experience. (LAUGHTER) I 
applied for a bummer-grant on my fifteenth birthday, got a two- 
year contract and took off the next day for the sun. Let’s see— 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Mexico—what a jolt! There weren't so 
many feel-o-mats in the small towns down there and I was into 
all the hard stuff you could get in those days~speed, yellow, rock- 
juice, little-annie—I guess the only thing I never tried for a jolt 
was the Process and there were times when I was just about 
ready. 

When the grant ran out, I just kept bumming on my own. At 
first you think it’s going to be real easy. Half the people you know 
are still on contract and they share it around. Then your old 
friends start running out faster than you make new ones and 
there’s a whole new generation on the road. And you start feeling 
more and more like a feebie and acting like one. I was lucky be- 
cause I met this sweet little dove in Nashville—she had a master’s 
in Audio-Visual but she was psycho for bummers, especially 
flat ones. 

Anyway, she comes back to her coop one day with a new tape 
and puts it on and says, “This'll go right through you. It’s a wild 
new group called the Shakers.” 

She didn’t know two bobby’s worth about the Shakers and I 
didn’t either—the first Shaker tapes were just hitting the market 
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about then. Well, I can tell you, that jagged sound gave me a 
jolt. I mean, it was bigger than yellow, bigger than juice, only it 
let you down on your feet instead of your back. I had this feeling 
I had to hear more. I got all the tapes that were out but they 
weren't enough. So I took off one night for Wildwood and before 
I knew it I was in a Prep Meeting and I was home free—you 
know, I’ve always kind of hoped that little dove makes it on her 
own—Oh, yeah, the band. . . 

Well, I'm one of the Band Deacons, which is what’s called a 
Sacrificial Gift because it means handling the accounts—and that’s 
too close to the jacks and bobbys for comfort. But someone has to 
do it. You can’t stay alive in an impure world without getting a 
little stained and if outsiders want to lay the Kennedys on us for 
bikes and tapes, that’s a necessary evil. But we don’t like to 
spread the risk in the Family. So the Deacons sign the checks 
and deal with the agents and the stain’s on us alone. And every- 
one prays a little harder to square it with the Father and Mother. 


TAPE II (Shaker name, “Mariah Moses”): I was born in Da- 
rien, Connecticut. ’'m an Aquarius with Leo rising. Do you want 
my breath-name? I don’t mind—it’s Cathy Ginsberg. My breath- 
parents are both full-time consumers. I didn’t have a very inter- 
esting childhood, I guess. I went to Mid-Darien Modular School. 
I was a pretty good student—my best subject was World Culture. 
I consummated on my third date, which was about average, I’ve 
been told, for my class. Do you really want all this background 
stuff? I guess the biggest thing that happened to the old me was 
when I won a second prize in the Maxwell Puffer Civic Essay 
contest when I was fourteen. The subject was The Joys of Spec- 
tatorism and the prize was a Programmed Weekend in Hawaii 
for two. I don’t remember who I went with. But Hawaii was really 
nice. All those brown-skinned boys—we went to a big luau on 
Saturday night. That’s a native-style orgy. They taught me things 
we never even learned in school. 

I remember thinking, Oh, star, this is the living end! 
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But when it was all over J had another thought. If this was 
the living end—what came next? I don’t know if it was the roast 
pig or what but I didn’t feel so good for a few days. The night 
we got back home—Herbie! That was the name of my date, Her- 
bie Aleott—he had short curly hair all over his back—anyway, 
the night I got home my breath-parents picked me up at the 
airport and on the way back to Darien they started asking me 
what I wanted to do with my life. They were trying to be so 
helpful, you know. I mean, you could see they would have been 
disappointed if I got involved in production of some kind but 
they weren't about to say that in so many words. They just asked 
me if I had decided how I wanted to plug into the Big Board. 
It was up to me to choose between college or the Consumer Corps 
or a Travel Grant—they even asked me if Herbie and I were get- 
ting serious and if we wanted to have a baby—because the wait- 
ing-list at the Marriage Bureau was already six-months long 
and getting longer. The trouble was I was still thinking about 
the luau and the roast pig and I felt all—burned out. Like a piece 
of charcoal that still looks solid but is really just white ash-and 
if you touch it it crumbles and blows away. So I said I’d think 
about it but what I was really thinking was I’m not signing up 
for any more orgies just yet. 

And a few days later the miracle happened. A girl in our class 
was reported missing and a friend of mine heard someone say 
that she’d become a Shaker. 

I said, “What's that?” 

My friend said, “It’s a religion that believes in No hate, No 
War, No money, No sex.” 

And I felt this thrill go right through me. And even though I 
didn’t know what it meant at the time, that was the moment I 
discovered my Gift. It was such a warm feeling, like something 
soft and quiet curled up inside you, waiting. And the day I turned 
fifteen I hiked up to Jerusalem and I never went home. That 
was eleven months ago. . . oh, you can’t describe what happens 
at Preparative Meeting. It’s what happens inside you that counts. 
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Like now, when I think of all my old friends from Darien, I 
say a little prayer. 

Father Power, Mother Wisdom, touch their Gifts, set them 
Wee 6 6 ¢ 


TAPE III (Shaker name, “Earnest Truth”): I’m aware that 
I’m something of a rarity here. I assume that’s why you asked 
me for a testimony. But I don’t want you categorizing me as a 
Shaker intellectual or a Shaker theologian or anything like that. 
I serve as Legal Deacon because that’s my Gift. But I’m also a 
member of the vacuum detail in Corridor Three and that’s my 
Gift too. I'd be just as good a Shaker if I only cleaned the floor 
and nothing else. Is that clear? Good. Well then, as briefly as 
possible: (READS FROM PREPARED TEXT) I’m twenty-four 
years old, from Berkeley, California. Breath-parents were on the 
faculty at the University; killed in an air crash when I was ten. 
I was raised by the state. Pacific Highlands Modular School: 
First honors. Consumer Corps: media-aide First-class. Entered 
the University at seventeen. Pre-law. Graduated magna cum 
in nineteen ninety. Completed four-year Law School in three 
years. In my final year I became interested in the literature of 
religion—or, to be more precise, the literature of mysticism— 
possibly as a counterpoise to the increasing intensity of my for- 
mal studies. Purely as an intellectual diversion I began to read 
St. John of the Cross, George Fox, the Vedas, Tao, Zen, the 
Kabbala, the Sufis. But when I came across the early Shakers I 
was struck at once with the daring and clarity of this purely 
American variant. All mystics seek spiritual union with the Void, 
the Nameless, the Formless, the Ineffable. But the little band 
of Shaker pilgrims, confronted with a vast and apparently un- 
bounded wilderness, took a marvelous quantum leap of faith 
and decided that the union had already been accomplished. The 
wilderness was the Void. For those who had eyes to see—this 
was God’s Kingdom. And by practicing a total communism, a 
total abnegation, a total dedication, they made the wilderness 
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flower for two hundred years. Then, unable to adjust to the 
methodologies of the Industrial Revolution, they quietly faded 
away; it was as if their gentle spirit had found a final resting 
place in the design of their utterly simple and utterly beautiful 
wooden furniture—each piece of which has since become a col- 
lector’s item. When I began reading about the Old Shakers I 
had of course heard about the New Shakers—but I assumed 
that they were just another crackpot fundamentalist sect like 
the Holy Rollers or the Snake Handlers, an attempt to keep alive 
the pieties of a simpler day in the present age of abundance. But 
eventually my curiosity—or so I called it at the time—led me to 
investigate a Preparative Meeting that had been established in 
the Big Sur near Jefferstown. And I found my Gift. The expe- 
rience varies from individual to individual. For me it was the 
revelation that the complex machine we refer to as the Abundant 
Society is the real anachronism. All the euphorics we feed our- 
selves cannot change the fact that the machinery of abundance 
has long since reached its limit as a vital force and is now choking 
on its own waste products—Pollution, Overpopulation, Dehuman- 
ization. Far from being a breakthrough, the so-called Cultural 
Revolution was merely the last gasp of the old order to maintain 
itself by programming man’s most private senses into the ma- 
chine. And the childish Bomb-throwers were nothing but re- 
tarded romantics, an anachronism within an anachronism. At this 
juncture in history, only the Shaker Revival offers a true alterna- 
tive—in the utterly simple, and therefore utterly profound, Four 
Noes. The secular world usually praises us for our rejection of 
Hate and War and mocks us for our rejection of Money and Sex. 
But the Four Noes constitute a beautifully balanced ethical equa- 
tion, in which each term is a function of the other three. There 
are no easy Utopias. Non-Shakers often ask: What would happen 
if everyone became a Shaker? Wouldn't that be the end of the 
human race? My personal answer is this: Society is suffering from 
the sickness unto death—a plague called despair. Shakerism is 
the only cure. As long as the plague rages more and more people 
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will find the strength to take the medicine required, no matter 
how bitter it may seem. Perhaps at some future date, the very 
spread of Shakerism will restore Society to health, so that the 
need for Shakerism will again slacken. Perhaps the cycle will be 
repeated. Perhaps not. It is impossible to know what the Father 
and Mother have planned for their children, Only one thing is 
certain. The last of the Old Shaker prophetesses wrote in nine- 
teen fifty-six: “The flame may flicker but the spark can never be 
allowed to die out until the salvation of the world is accom- 
plished.” 
I don’t think you'll find the flame flickering here. 


—MORE TO COME— 


XEROGRAM: July 1 (11:30 p.m.) 

TO: Stock, Ex-Ed,, 1.1. 

FROM: Raymond Senter, c/o Hudson Junction Rotel 
(WARNING: PERSONALIZED ENVELOPE: CONTENTS 
WILL POWDER IF OPENED IMPROPERLY) 

Art: 

Cooperation unlimited here—until I mention “Preparative 
“Meeting.” Then they all get tongue-tied. Too holy for impure 
ears. No one will even say where or when. Working hypothesis: 
It's a compulsory withdrawal session. Recruits obviously must 
kick all worldly habits before taking final vows. Big question: 
how do they do it? Conscious or unconscious? Cold-turkey, 
hypno-suggestion, or re-conditioning? Legal or illegal? Even Con- 
trol would like to know. I’m taping the Reception Deacon to- 
morrow. If you approve, I'll start putting the pressure on. The 
groundwork’s done. We may get a story yet. Ray. 


XEROGRAM: July 2 (2:15 a.m.) 
TO: Joseph Harger, Coordinator, N.Y. State Consumer Con- 
trol, Albany N.Y. 31118002311 
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FROM: Raymond Senter, c/o Hudson Junction Rotel, Hudson 

Junction, N.Y. 28997601910 
(WARNING: PERSONALIZED ENVELOPE: CONTENTS 
WILL POWDER IF OPENED IMPROPERLY ) 

Joe: 

I appreciate your taking a personal interest in this matter. My 
wife obviously gave the wrong impression to the controller she 
contacted. She tends to get hysterical. Despite what she may have 
said I assure you my son’s attitude toward the Ghetto was a per- 
fectly healthy blend of scorn and pity. Bruce went with me once 
to see the Harlem Wall—must have been six or seven—and Coor- 
dinator Bill Quaite let him sit in the Scanner’s chair for a few min- 
utes. He heard a muzzein call from the top of one of those rickety 
towers. He saw the wild rats prowling in the stench and garbage. 
He also watched naked children fighting with wooden knives over 
a piece of colored glass. I am told there are young people today 
stupid enough to think that sneaking over the Wall is an adven- 
ture and that the Process is reversible—but my son is definitely 
not one of them. And he is certainly not a Bomb-thrower. I know 
that you have always shared my publication’s view that a selec- 
tive exposure to the harsher realities makes for better consumers. 
(I’m thinking of that little snafu in data-traffic in the Albany 
Grid last summer.) I hope you'll see your way clear to trusting 
me again. I repeat: there’s not the slightest indication that my 
son was going over to the Blacks. In fact, I have good reason to 
believe that he will turn up quite soon, with all discrepancies 
accounted for. But I need a little time. A Missing Persons Bul- 
letin would only make things harder at the moment. I realize it 
was my wife who initiated the complaint. But I'd greatly appre- 
ciate it if she got misfiled for 48 hours. Ill handle any static on 
this side. Discreetly, Ray. 


TO: Stock, Ex-Ed., LI. 
FROM: Senter 
ENCLOSED; Background tape; interview with Antonia Cross, 
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age 19, Reception Deacon, Jerusalem West. Edited Tran- 

script, July 2. 
Q: (I waited silently for her to take the lead.) 
A: Before we begin, I think we better get a few things straight. 
It'll save time and grief in the long run. First of all, despite what 
your magazine and others may have said in the past, we never 
proselytize. Never. So please don’t use that word. We just try 
to live our Gift—and if other people are drawn to us, that’s the 
work of the Father and Mother, not us. We don’t have to preach. 
When someone’s sitting in filth up to his neck he doesn’t need a 
preacher to tell him he smells. All he needs to hear is that there’s 
a cleaner place somewhere. Second, we don’t prevent anyone 
from leaving, despite all rumors to the contrary. We've had ex- 
actly three apostates in the last four years. They found out their 
wheels were not our wheels and they left. 
Q: Give me their names. 
A: There’s no law that says we have to disclose the names of 
backsliders. Find them yourself. That shouldn't be too bard, now 
that they're plugged back in to the Big Board. 
Q: You overestimate the power of the press. 
A: False modesty is not considered a virtue among Shakers, 
Q: You mentioned three backsliders. How many applicants 
are turned away before taking final vows? 
A: The exact percentage is immaterial. Some applicants are 
more serious than others. There is no great mystery about our 
reception procedure. You've heard the expression “Weekend 
Shakers.” Anybody can buy the gear and dance and sing and stay 
pure for a couple of days. It’s even considered a “jolt,” I’m told. 
We make sure that those who come to us know the difference 
between a weekend and a lifetime. We explain the Gift, the 
Creed, the Articles of Faith. Then we ask them why they’ve come 
to us. We press them pretty hard. In the end, if they’re still seri- 
ous, they are sent to Preparative Meeting for a while, until a 
Family is ready to accept them. 
Q: How long is a while? 
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A: Preparative Meeting can take days or weeks. Or longer. 
Q: Are they considered full-fledged Shakers during that time? 
A: The moment of Induction is a spiritual, not a temporal 
phenomenon. 

Q: But you notify the authorities only after a recruit is accepted 
in a Family? 

A: We comply with all the requirements of the Full Disclosure 
Law. 

Q: What if the recruit is underage and lies about it? Do you 
run a routine DNA check? 

A: We obey the law. 

Q: But a recruit at a Prep Meeting isn’t a Shaker and so you 
don’t have to report his presence. Is that right? 

A: We've had exactly nine complaints filed against us in four 
years. Not one has stuck. 

Q: Then you do delay acceptance until you can trace a re- 
cruit’s identity? 

A: JI didn’t say that. We believe in each person’s right to re- 
define his set, no matter what the Big Board may say about him. 
But such administrative details tend to work themselves out. 
Q: How? I don’t understand. 

A: The ways of the Father and Mother sometimes passeth 
understanding. 

Q: You say you don’t proselytize, but isn’t that what your tapes 
are—a form of preaching? Don’t most of your recruits come to 
you because of the tapes? And don’t most of them have to be 
brought down from whatever they're hooked on before you'll 
even let them in? 

A: The world—your world—is filth. From top to bottom. We 
try to stay as far away as we can. But we have to eat. So we sell 
you our tapes and our Shakerbikes. There’s a calculated risk 
of contamination. But it works the other way too. Filth can be 
contaminated by purity. That’s known as Salvation. It’s like a 
tug of war. We'll see who takes the greatest risk. 
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Q: That’s what I’m here for—to see at first hand. Where is the 
Jerusalem West Preparative Meeting held? 

A: Preparative Meetings are private. For the protection of all 
concemed, 

Q: Don't you mean secret? Isn’t there something going on at 
these meetings that you don’t want the public to know? 

A: If the public is ignorant of the life of the spirit, that is hardly 
our fault. 

Q: Some people believe that your recruits are “prepared” with 
drugs or electro-conditioning. 

A: Some people think that Shaker stew is full of saltpeter. Are 
you going to print that, too? 

Q: You have been accused of brain-tampering. That’s a serious 
charge. And unless I get a hell of a lot more cooperation from 
you than I’ve been getting I will have to assume that you have 
something serious to hide. 

A: No one ever said you'd be free to see everything. You'll 
just have to accept our—guidance—in matters concerning reli- 
gious propriety. 

Q: Let me give you a little guidance, Miss Cross. You people 
already have so many enemies in that filthy world you despise 
that one unfriendly story from J.I. might just tip the scales. 

A: The power of the press? We'll take our chances. 

Q: What will you do if the police crack down? 

A: Were not afraid to die. And the Control authorities have 
found that it’s more trouble than it’s worth to put us in jail. We 
seem to upset the other inmates. 

Q: Miss Cross— 

A: Weuse no titles here. My name is Antonia. 

Q: You're obviously an intelligent, dedicated young woman. 
I would rather work with you than against you. Why don’t we 
try to find some middle ground? As a journalist my primary con- 
cern is human nature—what happens to a young recruit in the 
process of becoming a full-fledged Shaker. You won't let me into 
a Prep Meeting to see for myself. All right, you have your rea- 
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sons, and I respect them. But I ask you to respect mine. If I can 
look through your Reception files—just the last two or three weeks 
will do—I should be able to get some idea of what kind of raw 
material you draw on. You can remove the names, of course. 
A: Perhaps we can provide a statistical breakdown for you. 
Q: I don’t want statistics. I want to look at their pictures, listen 
to their voices—you say you press them pretty hard in the first 
interview. That’s what I need: their responses under pressure, 
the difference between those who stick it through and those who 
don't. 

A: How do we know youre not looking for something of a 
personal nature—to embarrass us? 

Q: For God’s sakes, I'm one of the best-known tapemen in the 
Federation. Why not just give me the benefit of the doubt? 

A: You invoke a Deity that means nothing to you. 

Q: Im sorry. 

A: The only thing I can do is transmit your request to the 
Octave itself. Any decision on such a matter would have to come 
from a Full Business Meeting. 

Q: How long will it take? 

A: The Octave is meeting tomorrow, before Evening Service. 
Q: All right. I can wait till then. I suppose I should apologize 
again for losing my temper. I’m afraid it’s an occupational hazard. 
A: We all have our Gift. 


—MORE TO COME— 


TO: Stock, Ex-Ed.,, 1.1. 
FROM: Senter 
ENCLOSED: First add on Shaker Revival; July 3. 

It is unclear whether the eight teenagers—six boys and two 
girls—who banded together one fateful evening in the spring 
of 1991 to form a jag-rock combo called The Shakers had any 
idea of the religious implications of the name. According to one 
early account in Riff magazine, the original eight were thinking 
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only of a classic rock-and-roll number of the nineteen-fifties called 
Shake, Rattle and Roll (a title not without sexual as well as mu- 
sicological overtones ). On the other hand, there is evidence that 
Harry G was interested in astrology, palmistry, scientology and 
other forms of modern occultism even before he left home at the 
age of fifteen. (Harry G was born Harry Guardino, on Decem- 
ber eighteen, nineteen seventy-four, in Schoodic, Maine, the 
son of a third-generation lobster fisherman.) Like many members 
of his generation he applied for a Federal Travel Grant on grad- 
uation from Modular School and received a standard two-year 
contract. But unlike most of his fellow-bummers, Harry did not 
immediately take off on an all-expenses-paid tour of the seamier 
side of life in the North American Federation. Instead, he 
hitched a ride to New York City, where he established a little 
basement coop on the lower west side that soon became a favor- 
ite way-station for other, more restless bummers passing through 
the city. No reliable account of this period is available. The ru- 
mors that he dabbled in a local Bomb-throwers cell appear to 
be unfounded. But it is known that sometime during the spring 
of nineteen ninety-one a group of bummers nearing the end of 
their grants gathered in Harry G’s coop to discuss the future. 
By coincidence or design the eight young people who came to- 
gether that night from the far corners of the Federation all played 
some instrument and shared a passion for jag-rock. And as they 
talked and argued among themselves about the best way possible 
to “plug into the Big Board,” it slowly began to dawn on them 
that perhaps their destinies were linked—or, as Harry G himself 
has put it, “We felt we could make beautiful music together. Time 
has made us one.” 

Building a reputation in the jag-rock market has never been 
easy—not even with divine intervention. For the next two months, 
The Shakers scrambled for work, playing a succession of one- 
night stands in consumers’ centers, schools, fraternal lodges— 
wherever someone wanted live entertainment and was willing 
to put the group on. The Shakers traveled in a second-hand 
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Chevrolet van which was kept running only by the heroic efforts 
of the group’s electricoud player, Richard Fitzgerald (who later 
—as Richard F—helped to design the improved version of the 
turbo-adapter which forms the basis of today’s Shakerbike). 

On the night of June the first the group arrived in Hancock, 
Massachusetts, where they were scheduled to play the next eve- 
ning at the graduation dance of the Grady L. Parker Modular 
School. They had not worked for three days and their finances 
had reached a most precarious stage—they were now sharing 
only four bummer-grants between them, the other four contracts 
having expired in the previous weeks, From the very beginning 
of their relationship the eight had gone everywhere and done 
everything as a group—they even insisted on sleeping together 
in one room on the theory that the “bad vibrations” set up by an 
overnight absence from each other might adversely affect their 
music. As it turned out, there was no room large enough at the 
local Holiday Inn, so, after some lengthy negotiations, the Modu- 
lar School principal arranged for them to camp out on the 
grounds of the local Shaker Museum, a painstaking restoration 
of an early New England Shaker community dating back to sev- 
enteen ninety. Amused but not unduly impressed by the coinci- 
dence in names, the eight Shakers bedded down for the night 
within sight of the Museum’s most famous structure, the Round 
Stone Barn erected by the original Shakers in eighteen twenty- 
six. Exactly what happened between midnight and dawn on that 
fog-shrouded New England meadow may never be known—the 
validation of mystical experience being by its very nature a some- 
what inexact science. According to Shaker testimony, however, 
the spirit of Mother Ann, sainted foundress of the original sect, 
touched the Gifts of the eight where they lay and in a vision of 
the future—which Amelia D later said was “as clear and bright 
as a holograph”—revealed why they had been chosen: The time 
had come for a mass revival of Shaker beliefs and practices. The 
eight teenagers awoke at the same instant, compared visions, 
found them to be identical and wept together for joy. They spent 
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the rest of the day praying for guidance and making plans. Their 
first decision was to play as scheduled at the Grady L. Parker 
graduation dance. 

“We decided to go on doing just what we had been doing— 
only more so,” Amelia D later explained. “Also, I guess, we 
needed the jacks.” 

Whatever the reason, the group apparently played as never 
before. Their music opened up doors to whole new ways of hear- 
ing and feeling—or so it seemed to the excited crowd of seniors 
who thronged around the bandstand when the first set was over. 
Without any premeditation, or so he later claimed, Harry Guar- 
dino stood up and announced the new Shaker dispensation, in- 
cluding the Believers’ Creed (the Four Noes) and a somewhat 
truncated version of the Articles of Faith of the United Society 
of Believers (Revived): “All things must be kept decent and 
in good order,” “Diversity in Uniformity,” and “Work is Play.” 
According to the Hancock newspaper, seventeen members of the 
senior class left town that morning with the Shakers—in three 
cars “borrowed” from parents and later returned. Drawn by a 
Gift of Travel, the little band of pilgrims made their way to the 
quiet corner of New York State now known as Jerusalem West, 
bought some land—with funds obtained from anonymous bene- 
factors—and settled down to their strange experiment in monastic 
and ascetic communism. 

-The actual historical connections between Old Shakers and 
New Shakers remains a matter of conjecture. It is not clear, for 
instance, whether Harry G and his associates had a chance to 
consult the documentary material on display at the Hancock 
Museum. There is no doubt that the First Article of Faith of the 
Shaker Revival is a word-for-word copy of the first part of an 
early Shaker motto. But it has been given a subtly different mean- 
ing in present-day usage. And while many of the New Shaker 
doctrines and practices can be traced to the general tenor of 
traditional Shakerism, the adaptations are often quite free and 
sometimes wildly capricious. All in all, the Shaker Revival seems 
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to be very much a product of our own time. Some prominent 
evolutionists even see it as part of a natural process of weeding 
out those individuals incapable of becoming fully consuming 
members of the Abundant Society. They argue that Shakerism 
is a definite improvement, in this respect, over the youthful cult 
of Bomb-throwers which had to be suppressed in the early days 
of the Federation. 

But there are other observers who see a more ominous trend 
at work. They point especially to the serious legal questions 
raised by the Shakers’ efforts at large-scale proselytization. The 
Twenty-seventh Amendment to the Federal Constitution guar- 
antees the right of each white citizen over the age of fifteen to 
the free and unrestricted enjoyment of his own senses, provided 
that such enjoyment does not interfere with the range or intensity 
of any other citizen’s sensual enjoyment. Presumably this pro- 
tection also extends to the right of any white citizen to deny 
himself the usual pleasures. But what is the status of corporate 
institutions that engage in such repression? How binding, for ex- 
ample, is the Shaker recruit’s sworn allegiance to the Believers’ 
Creed? How are the Four Noes enforced within the sect? Suppose 
two Shakers find themselves physically attracted to each other 
and decide to consummate—does the United Society of Believers 
have any right to place obstacles between them? These are vital 
questions that have yet to be answered by the Control authorities. 
But there are influential men in Washington who read the 
Twenty-seventh Amendment as an obligation on the govern- 
ment’s part not merely to protect the individual’s right to sensual 
pleasure but also to help them maximize it. And in the eyes of 
these broad constructionists the Shakers are on shaky ground. 


—MORE TO COME-— 


TO: Stock, Ex-Ed., LI. 
FROM: Senter 
(WARNING: CONFIDENTIAL UNEDITED TAPE: NOT 
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FOR PUBLICATION: CONTENTS WILL POWDER IF 
OPENED IMPROPERLY) 

FIRST VOICE: Bruce? Is that you? 

SECOND VOICE: It’s me. 

FIRST: For God’s sake, come in! Shut the door. My God, I 
thought you were locked up in that Prep Meeting. I thought— 
SECOND: It’s not a prison. When I heard you were prowling 
around town I knew I had to talk to you. 

FIRST: You've changed your mind then? 

SECOND: Don’t believe it. I just wanted to make sure you 
didn’t lie about everything. 

FIRST: Do they know you're here? 

SECOND: No one followed me, if that’s what you mean. No 
one even knows who I am. I’ve redefined my set, as we say. 
FIRST: But they check. They're not fools. They'll find out soon 
enough—if they haven’t already. 

SECOND: They don’t check. That’s another lie. And anyway, 
[ll tell them myself after Induction. 

FIRST: Brucie—it’s not too late. We want you to come home. 
SECOND: You can tell Arlene that her little baby is safe and 
sound. How is she? Blubbering all over herself as usual? 

FIRST: She’s pretty broken up about your running away. 
SECOND: Why? Is she worried they'll cut off her credit at the 
feel-o-mat? For letting another potential consumer get off the 
hook? 

FIRST: You wouldn't have risked coming to me if you didn’t 
have doubts. Don’t make a terrible mistake. 

SECOND: I came to see you because I know how you can 
twist other people’s words. Are you recording this? 

FIRST: Yes. 

SECOND: Good. I’m asking you straight out—please leave us 
alone. 

FIRST: Do you know they’re tampering with your mind? 
SECOND: Have you tasted your local drinking water lately? 
FIRST: Come home with me. 
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SECOND: Iam home. 

FIRST: You haven’t seen enough of the world to turn your 
back on it. 

SECOND: [I’veseen you and Arlene. 

FIRST: And is our life so awful? 

SECOND: What you and Arlene have isn’t life. It’s the Ameri- 
can Dream Come True. You're in despair and don’t even know 
it. That’s the worse kind. 

FIRST: You repeat the slogans as if you believed them. 
SECOND: What makes you think I don’t? 

FIRST: You're my flesh and blood, I know you. 

SECOND: You don’t. All you know is that your little pride 
and joy ran away to become a monk and took the family genes. 
And Arlene is too old to go back to the Big Boards and beg 
for seconds. 

FIRST: Look—I know a little something about rebellion, too. 
I’ve had a taste of it in my time. It’s healthy, it’s natural—I’m all 
for it. But not an overdose. When the jolt wears off, you'll be 
stuck here. And you're too smart to get trapped in a hole like 
this. 

SECOND: It’s my life, isn’t itP In exactly one hour and ten 
minutes I'll be free, white and fifteen—Independence Day, right? 
What a beautiful day to be born—it’s the nicest thing you and 
Arlene did for me. 

FIRST: Brucie, we want you back. Whatever you want—just 
name it and if it’s in my power I'll try to get it. I have friends who 
will help. 

SECOND: I don’t want anything from you. We're quits—can’t 
you understand? The only thing we have in common now is this: 
(SOUND OF HEAVY BREATHING ). That’s it. And if you want 
that back you can take it. Just hold your hand over my mouth and 
pinch my nose for about five minutes. That should do it. 

FIRST: How can you joke about it? 

SECOND: Why not? Haven't you heard? There’re only two 
ways to go for my generation—The Shakers or the Ghetto. How 
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do you think I’d look in black-face with bushy hair and a gorilla 
nose? Or do you prefer my first choice? 

FIRST: I’m warning you, the country’s not going to put up 
with either much longer. There’s going to be trouble—and I 
want you out of here when it comes. 

SECOND: What are the feebies going to do? Finish our job 
for us? 

FIRST: Is that what you want then? To commit suicide? 
SECOND: Not exactly. That’s what the Bomb-throwers did. 
We want to commit your suicide. 

FIRST: (Words unintelligible. ) 

SECOND: That really jolts you, doesn’t itP You talk about 
rebellion as if you knew something about it because you wore 
beads once and ran around holding signs. 

FIRST: We changed history. 

SECOND: You didn’t change anything. You were swallowed 
up, just like the Bomb-throwers. The only difference is, you were 
eaten alive. 

FIRST: Bruce— 

SECOND: Can you stretch the gray-stuff a little, and try to 
imagine what real rebellion would be like? Not just another 
chorus of “gimme, gimme, gimme—” but the absolute negation 
of what’s come before? The Four Noes all rolled up into One Big 
No! 

FIRST: Brucie—I'll make a deal— 

SECOND: No one’s ever put it all together before. I don’t ex- 
pect you to see it. Even around here, a lot of people don’t know 
what’s happening. Expiation! That’s what rebellion is all about. 
The young living down the sins of the fathers and mothers! But 
the young are always so hungry for life they get distracted before 
they can finish the job. Look at all the poor, doomed rebels in 
history—whenever they got too big to be crushed the feebies 
bought them off with a piece of the action. The stick or the carrot 
and then—business as usual. Your generation was the biggest sell- 
out of all. But the big laugh is, you really thought you won. So 
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now you don’t have any carrot left to offer, because you've al- 
ready shared it all with us—before we got old. And we're strong 
enough to laugh at your sticks. Which is why the world is going 
to find out for the first time what total rebellion is. 

FIRST: JI thought you didn’t believe in violence and hate? 
SECOND: Oh, our strength is not of this world. You can forget 
all the tapes and bikes and dances—that’s the impure shell that 
must be sloughed off. If you want to get the real picture, just 
imagine us—all your precious little gene-machines—standing 
around in a circle, our heads bowed in prayer holding our breaths 
and clicking off one by one. Don’t you think that’s a beautiful 
way for your world to end? Not with a bang or a whimper—but 
with one long breathless Amen? 


TO: Stock, Ex-Ed., 1.1. 

FROM: Senter 

ENCLOSED: New first add on “Shaker Revival” (scratch 
earlier transmission; new lead upcoming). 

JERUSALEM WEST, N.Y., Wednesday, July 4—An early critic 

of the Old Shakers, a robust pamphleteer who had actually been 

a member of the sect for ten months, wrote this prophetic ap- 

praisal of his former cohorts in the year seventeen eighty-two: 

“When we consider the infant state of civil power in America 

since the Revolution began, every infringement on the natural 

rights of humanity, every effort to undermine our original con- 

stitution, either in civil or ecclesiastical order, saps the founda- 

tion of Independency.” 

That winter, the Shaker foundress, Mother Ann, was seized 
in Petersham, Massachusetts, by a band of vigilantes who, ac- 
cording to a contemporary account, wanted “to find out whether 
she was a woman or not.” Various other Shaker leaders were 
horsewhipped, thrown in jail, tarred and feathered and driven 
out of one New England town after another by an aroused citi- 
zenry. These severe persecutions, which lasted through the turn 
of the century, were the almost inevitable outcome of a clash 
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between the self-righteous, unnatural, uncompromising doctrines 
of the Shakers—and the pragmatic, democratic, forward-looking 
mentality of the struggling new nation, which would one day be 
summed up in that proud emblem: The American Way of Life. 

This conflict is no less sharp today. So far the New Shakers 
have been given the benefit of the doubt as just another harmless 
fringe group. But there is evidence that the mood of the country 
is changing—and rapidly. Leading educators and political figures, 
respected clergymen and prominent consumer consultants have 
all become more outspoken in denouncing the disruptive effect 
of this new fanaticism on the country as a whole. Not since the 
heyday of the Bomb-throwers in the late Seventies has a single 
issue shown such potential for galvanizing informed public opin- 
ion. And a chorus of distraught parents has only just begun to 
make itself heard—like the lamentations of Rachel in the wilder- 
ness. 

Faced with the continuing precariousness of the international 
situation, and the unresolved dilemma of the Ghettoes, some 
Control authorities have started talking about new restrictions 
on all monastic sects—not out of desire to curtail religious free- 
dom but in an effort to preserve the constitutional guarantees 
of free expression and consumption. Some feel that if swift, firm 
governmental action is not forthcoming it will get harder and 
harder to prevent angry parents—and others with legitimate 
grievances—from taking the law into their own hands. 


—MORE TO COME— 
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DEAR AUNT ANNIE. 


GORDON EKLUND 


DEAR AUNT ANNIE was the first story Gordon Eklund pub- 
lished, just last year, but its venturesome style and deceptively 
convincing background, more suggested than actually de- 
scribed, are the hallmarks of a thoroughly practiced writer. 
Eklund has published half a dozen more stories since, plus 
his first novel, THE ECLIPSE OF DAWN, a recent Ace Science 
Fiction Special. Read now about the robot newspaper-advice 
columnist Aunt Annie and her world, and you'll know why 
Eklund is regarded as one of the brightest new talents in the 
sf field today. 


Dear Aunt Annie, 

I think I must be going insane—no, I really mean that— 
insane. You see, last week on a Thursday, I tried to kill my- 
self. I know that’s supposed to be impossible, but the doctor 
stopped by, saved my life and called it an accident. I just 
don’t know. Just because nobody else ever does it, why does 
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that mean I can’t be different? You've got to help me, I don’t 
want to die and nobody else cares. Don’t mention this letter 
to my husband. He wouldn't understand. 

In Bad Trouble 


Mathew’s Adventure in Brooklyn: 

So we take this letter, just as it is written—bright green ink 
on pale pink paper—and run it through the identifier. Click- 
click-click and two minutes later we've got a name and an ad- 
dress. Mrs. Ronald R. Wheatley of Brooklyn. Jesus, Brooklyn. 
I thought nobody lived there since the Great Last War. Aunt 
Annie says I’m to handle this one personally. It sounds much 
too dangerous—too weird—for any assistant ghost. Five minutes 
later, letter clutched in my hand, I’m gone. 

Brooklyn is a very dirty, very filthy area, unmentioned in all 
the recent travel booklets. The bombs did a very thorough job 
in their day and the scavengers, still around, hunting for extracts 
and antiques, have lugged away the remaining beauty. Mrs. 
Wheatley lives in a bombed-out apartment house without neigh- 
bors. 

I ring her bell and wait, whistling a popular ditty. I’m feeling 
very fine, dressed in the highest of current fashion with black 
leather kneeboots and a slick handlebar moustache. My face is 
twisted, of course, as I always wear Compassionate Number 
Five during working hours. Not that I really need it. I am basi- 
cally a very compassionate person, as is well known. It’s one of 
my hangups. 

Mrs. Wheatley lets me in, a very trusting person as she asks 
nothing of me. Still, these days, there’s nothing to fear. We enter 
her cluttered kitchen and sit, waiting. 

Mrs. Wheatley is, in a word, ugly, too old for youth and too 
poor for cosmetics. I feel especially sorry for her, it being such a 
beautiful day and her having that brief but hairy little wart stick- 
ing out of the left side of her nose. 

“Mrs. Wheatley, my name is Mathew and I’m from Aunt Annie. 
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We got your In Trouble letter and we want to help you.” She’s 
looking straight across at me and my Compassionate Number 
Five is just right for the occasion. J can sense her heart going 
pitty-pat-pat as she realizes that, at last, she has the help she 
needs. 

“Thank God!” she outbursts, clapping her hands and flashing 
a joyous beam. I notice that she is wearing—oh, hell, I don’t know 
what to call it. Some sort of smock, I guess, bright yellow in color, 
which hangs to the floor, sweeping up the dust and breadcrumbs. 
Her hair is false and dark red, like the interior of a vast H-Bomb 
explosion. (Not that I’ve ever seen one. ) 

I love you, Mrs. Ronald Wheatley of Brooklyn, really I do. You 
are not ugly. How unperceptive first impressions can be. You 
are beautiful. Don’t let them take that away from you—not ever. 
It’s the only reason I stay in the newspaper game, running er- 
rands for Aunt Annie. People are so damned well off that it’s 
nearly impossible to find anyone who needs help. You are one 
of the few, Mrs. Wheatley, and J love you for it. 

“What did you say your name was, young man? Was it 
Mathew?” 

T nod at her, compassionately. 

“You must be proud; such a lovely name.” 

While she’s ripe and beaming, I launch into my prepared spiel: 
“Mrs. Wheatley, as you know Aunt Annie is an elderly woman. 
It is impossible for her to handle personally all the letters she 
receives. But I am one of her closest associates, and I can assure 
you that talking to me will be just like talking to Aunt Annie 
herself. Now, we have your letter and it says that you tried to—” 

“—kill myself, yes. I know how ridiculous that sounds. It’s sup- 
posed to be impossible. But. . .” 

“Could you fill us in on some of the details? All we have is 
your letter.” 

Her eyes are blue. I hadn't noticed that before. They are the 
most delicate of eyes like the clear lakes where we used to swim 
when I was a child, like the sky over the Rockies fighting for life 
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against weather control, like the aura of a new born kitten, like 
many of the things I hold dear. 

“It happened a week ago, on a Thursday. I was having my 
morning coffee, like right now, and I got up and went into the 
bathroom. I don’t know why—it was almost like I had to do it. I 
dropped the pills into my cup and they dissolved and I drank 
them. They’re my husband's. He has an arti-ticker and they keep 
his body in balance.” 

“Did you know the effect of the pills in advance?” 

“I did.” As we talk, the MFW device in my pocket is draining 
her mind of thought and storing it, giving us a chance, after analy- 
sis, to know her true feelings and motivations. But already I am 
considering solutions. First, we must make her beautiful again. 
I can tell by her voice, by her eyes, that she was once lovely in- 
deed. Middle-age is the curse of the poor, who have no means 
to fight it. But that’s what Aunt Annie is for. We will transform 
Mrs. Wheatley into the living reincarnation of Greta Garbo, of 
Marilyn Monroe, of a dozen Kennedy women. All of this and 
only the beginning. 

“What does your husband do, Mrs. Wheatley?” 

“Do you have to know? I just want to stop trying to Kill my- 
self. My husband has nothing to do with it.” Poor, deluded 
woman. 

“We have to know all about you, Mrs. Wheatley. Please.” 

“Oh, all right. He has a small shop in Manhattan. He sells old 
things, books and magazines mostly.” 

“Why, isn’t that a coincidence? My hobby is collecting old pre- 
war books and magazines.” 

“Really? I think every man should have a hobby.” 

The MFW device is beeping at me, signaling that it has drained 
the woman of all necessary information. I stand and offer her 
my hand, wishing that I could somehow assure her that all will 
be well. 

“Tl return soon,” I promise and she nods. 

Outside and the foul Brooklyn air stings my nostrils. The poor, 
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sad woman. What could have caused her vicious delusions of 
suicide? She needs help so badly. No time can be wasted. 
And I love her. 


Aunt Annie at Work and Play: 

I am in the middle of reaching certain definite conclusions 
regarding eventual projects when my receptionist, Mr. Blackwell, 
beeps me. 

“Annie, Aerial is out here to see you.” 

“Give me thirty seconds, then send him in.” 

I sigh. So much for philosophic conclusions. Aerial is the most 
impatient of men, not the type one keeps waiting. I hate him, 
if it is possible for me to hate anyone, but I must tolerate him. 
He’s been Annie's chief assistant for years and years, even before 
my time. There’s nothing I can do. 

Aerial saunters through the door and plops his rear on the 
edge of my desk. I think he comes to see me only when he’s 
bored. He was once a United States Senator, you know, when 
there were such things. He’s never quite adjusted to private life. 

“Today’s column is awful, Annie. Doesn’t anybody have inter- 
esting problems any more?” 

“A rather intriguing one came in this morning. I think I'll use 
it in tomorrow’s column.” I pass him the letter from Mrs. Ronald 
Wheatley of Brooklyn. He reads it and shakes his head. 

“This is crap, Annie. You can’t commit suicide.” 

“This woman thinks she can.” 

“Bullshit. You know better than that.” A pause for thought. 
“Who's ghosting this?” 

“Mathew. It’s his sector.” 

Aerial strokes his chin carefully. “It’s too big for him. Let me 
handle it.” 

“Impossible,” I say, shaking my head. “You know I won't inter- 
fere with my ghosts in normal procedural matters. We should 
have an MFW reading on the woman this afternoon. Hold your 
horses till then.” 
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He shrugs and starts pacing the room. I’ve never seen a man 
pace so much. What’s his problem? Tons of money in the bank; 
seventy years old and looks twenty-five; three women on each 
hand. He ought to leave the pacing to the Mrs. Ronald Wheatleys 
of the world. 

“I think you're making a mistake, Annie.” 

“I try to avoid them.” More than that, actually. I don’t think 
it’s possible for me to make an error. At least, I hope not. 

“Don’t make one now, Annie. The country couldn’t stand the 
shock. You know how essential your image is for national sta- 
bility. I'd hate to have your responsibility.” 

Why, the liar. Everyone knows his hands are itching to grab 
control of Annie Enterprises. It’s the only reason he hasn’t re- 
tired and moved to Florida. But he won't get the chance. Current 
figures do not predict my Final Breakdown for another fifty 
years. Aerial will be long gone by then. If I were Annie/Flesh, 
I would tell him the facts and laugh in his youthful face. But I 
have not been programmed for irony. 

“You shall have my responsibilities soon,” I lie. “I'm not a 
young woman. I can’t go on forever. When I die, everything 
will be yours. Just as long as you keep your nose clean.” 

I can smell his fear. It rises from his pores like a steam-cloud 
and fills the room, mingling with hate and anger in a maelstrom 
of emotion. 

Keep your nose clean. I use that phrase as a lever to keep 
Aerial on his toes, but I have no idea of its significance. It’s there 
somewhere, buried in the maze of Annie/Flesh memories, hid- 
den deeply where I can’t reach it. In thirty years I have suc- 
ceeded in penetrating only the soft surface of her consciousness. 
In thirty more, I expect to get little farther. She was a sly, secre- 
tive, brilliant woman. I wish I could have known her. 

“I'm going to try to find Mathew. He ought to be around.” 
Aerial is shuffling, fighting to stifle his fear/hate/anger. “I want 
to talk to him about this case.” 
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“As you go out, ask Mr. Blackwell to see that I'm not disturbed. 
I feel the need for rest.” 

“There’s nothing wrong? You're not worrying about this Wheat- 
ley matter?” 

“No, of course not. I’m just getting old.” I sigh, getting him 
ready for the nostalgia. “Aerial, you and I can remember, can't 
we? Were not like these kids, not like Mathew. We remember 
when murder and rape were common occurrences. We remember 
the summer riots and the yearly wars. We remember when our 
columns were filled with unfaithful wives and horny husbands, 
with impregnated teenagers and homosexual uncles. We remem- 
ber the thieves and the whores, the blackmailers and the pimps. 
We remember it all, don’t we, Aerial?” 

“Yes, Annie, we do.” 

“And we have much for which we are thankful. The country 
is a better place now. Without us, it might not have been so. Com- 
pared to what you and I have seen, this Wheatley matter is noth- 
ing, even if it were true.” 

“And it isn’t.” 

“I don’t imagine so.” 

Aerial stops shuffling and smiles at me. It is a winning smile, 
cosmetically perfect, guaranteed to delight young and old. Aerial 
no more believes my bullshit nostalgia than I do, but he exits, 
office door center, his smile still firmly in place. 

I sit alone, hearing the low rumble of voices coming through 
the door, and I am afraid. Underneath the perfection of our 
society, something is moving, something alive, and it is rising 
and threatening to devour us. 

The Wheatley case is directly connected to his. I am sure of 
it. If I can find out how, perhaps, just perhaps, I can do something 
before it is too late. 

Do I sound like an old woman stuffed full of bad horror 
stories? Are you worried that next I will start spouting off about 
vast unnameables and blasphemous evils and horrible stinking 
bogs? 
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Have pity on an old machine. I think it’s more than that. An- 
nie/Flesh—she can feel it, too. Her memories chum, trying to tell 
me something, but unable to speak. The memories of 114 years. 
How I wish I had them now. 

Is it possible for a machine to be afraid? Have I been pro- 
grammed for fear? 

Dear Jesus, help your Aunt Annie now. In her time of great 
trial, she has need of your helping hand. 


Mathew Sings Again: 

I really love old Rock, Sports Editor of the Eastern American 
Daily, and one of my two best friends. Rock’s an old, old man— 
right up there with Aunt Annie in the hundreds—and he knows 
more of the old legends than any other man I’ve ever met. Right 
now, he’s spinning the yarn of the Grand Gone Namath who, 
while dancing the bop in his white tennis sneakers, tossed the 
old pigskin right through the powerful Super-Colts. It’s quite a 
tale the way old Rock tells it and I’m sitting on the edge of his 
desk, letting it flow through my ears. 

But the legend ends, as all of them do, with the Great Last 
War and the sacrifice of the Grand Gone Namath and we switch 
the subject matter, moving on to that living legend, Aunt Annie, 
who happens to be my boss. 

“I was here when she first arrived’—this is Rock speaking— 
“and you should have seen her. Buck Braxton, he was City Editor 
back then, he spots her column in some weekly rag out of Iowa. 
He laughs his head off and shoots her a wire on the spot, offering 
double salary and a free train ticket. Couple days later, she comes 
bouncing in the office, all ready to go, looking about a hundred 
and fifty—” 

“She’s a hundred and fourteen now.” 

“And looked it back then. She ain’t changed a bit in fifty years 
and she don’t touch cosmetics.” 

“I know. Tell me about Aerial.” 
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“Okay,” Rock says, taking a deep breath and knowing I’ve 
heard it a million times. “Aerial is Annie’s kid, her bastard son. 
It happened back in Iowa, long before anybody in New York 
ever heard of her. She was only a kid and running a column in a 
little Iowa weekly. She gets this letter from an old farmer, a real 
pitiful character. He’s ugly and he’s got big ears and his wife's 
just left him and his kids hate his guts. Annie falls for him im- 
mediately, of course, that being her way even then. She drives 
out to give the farmer a helping hand and nine months later, 
she’s got a little Aerial on her hands. Annie’s folks raise the 
boy—they understand her pretty well—and he grows up hardly 
even knowing his mother. When Annie comes to New York, Aer- 
ial stays behind. Nothing is heard of him for a long while and 
then, all of a sudden, he shows up in the US Senate, a great big 
crackpot, last of the Grand Old Republicans. But he don’t last 
long. The Senate gets dissolved shortly thereafter and Aerial 
flips out. They dump him in Long Island Psycho and eventually 
Annie bails him out and makes him her chief assistant. Some say 
Aerial’s head is scrambled and he can’t remember who his mother 
is; others say he knows but won’t Jet on. Me—I just don’t know.” 

“That's a good story,” I say. 

“But there are better. Have you heard the tale of the Beatles? 
You haven't? That’s good, because I was on the dock when they 
first came to America.” 

“That was a long time ago. You must have been awful young.” 

“I was.” 

But before Rock can once again tell me the story of the Beatles, 
Aerial comes bustling out of Annie’s office, his lips twisted into a 
grin, his face very white. He stops in front of us and lashes Rock 
with a dirty glare, as if aware of our recent discussion. 

“Mathew, that stuff you had in the column yesterday, that 
woman in Jersey wanting to know why nobody reads books any 
more, that’s junk. Everybody knows the answer to that.” 

“T don’t,” says Rock. 

“And that woman in the Bronx who wants to know about rais- 
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ing mutant peas in Brooklyn, what kind of shit is that? We need 
human material, letters with some feeling to them. Is this stuff 
the best you can do?” 

“I’ve got a good one for tomorrow.” 

“The Wheatley woman?” 

“Yeah—Annie tell you about it?” 

“She mentioned it, but it’s crap. You can’t kill yourself unless 
youre skipping your AVC sessions. If that’s Mrs. Wheatley’s 
problem, then she’s police business, not ours.” 

“She goes every other day. I checked.” 

“Then she’s crazy—psycho stuff. People don’t want to read 
about that.” 

“You want to wait on her MFW? It ought to be along shortly.” 

“I haven't the time. I’m not feeling well. If anything comes up, 
ask Annie to contact me.” 

“J will,” I promise. Aerial departs without fanfare. 

“I hate that bastard,” Rock says. 

“I don't. I love him. But that’s one of my hangups. I love every- 
body.” 

“So I’ve heard.” 

We piddle briefly as Rock fills me in on the legendary four 
Beatles and of the emergence of a fifth just prior to the Great 
Last War. Much of it is crap, that much I know, being a book 
reader and having knowledge of many of the old ways. Still, I 
keep quiet, listening to Rock’s tale and nodding at all the proper 
points. Rock speaks with the voice of truth, letting the facts fall 
as they may. He knows the way. 

As Rock finishes, the MFW on Mrs. Wheatley finally arrives. 
I read it as Rock waits and I gulp and let my face turn white. 
The facts sink in and I shake my head and gulp again. 

“Is it bad?” Rock prods. 

“Worse than bad. It’s awful.” 

“You mean this woman really is trying to kill herself? Aerial 
said it was impossible.” 

“Aerial was wrong.” 
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I jump to my feet and rush past Mr. Blackwell, breaking into 
Annie’s bleak white office. I am more frightened than I can ever 
remember being. Once, when I was a boy, I was almost trapped 
in a raging forest fire. I was saved only through the efforts of 
Ralph, my brother. 

“Annie, Jesus Christ,” I shout. “This is awful.” 

She nods, as if knowing. 

“Mrs. Wheatley did try to kill herself and—what’s worse— 
she did it because she hates her husband. She violently hates 
him. That’s a direct quote from the report—I have it here. She 
violently hates her husband.” 

“That so,” Annie says, still showing not a trace of fear, her 
face calm and beatific. Flipping her beeper: “Mr. Blackwell— 
arrange a full-scale ghost conference for this afternoon. Insure 
everyone attends—it’s urgent.” 

“Aerial went home sick,” I inform her. 

She sighs, looking very ancient indeed. “I'll reach him.” 

I open the door and quietly flee. Rock is gone and Mr. Black- 
well is busily engaged on the phone. 

The future looks very black-black for Annie Enterprises and 
for the whole of America, but I do not fear. (Or do I?) 


Aerial’s Delusion: 

I'm heading out of Annie’s office sanctum at a fast pace, when 
who do I run into but the goddamn high-pitched Mathew and 
he’s sitting on the desk of that goddamn sportswriting pseudo- 
genius Rock (as if anybody gave a hot damn about sports in 
this era) and there’s no way to avoid either of them. 

I'm still feeling very hot regarding Annie’s collection of pseudo- 
nostalgia (sure, I remember all that, but why rub it in?) and 
most especially her Doris Dilby insinuation. “Keep your nose 
clean,” she tells me, knowing full well that I’ve done exactly 
that for over seventy years, with only a solitary Doris Dilbian 
slip. 

I speak briefly with Mathew, as Rock and I glare, and at last 
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Tm away, down the elevator and into the crowded street. I turn 
to stare at the vast black monolith of the Eastern American Daily, 
largest newspaper in the country, and someday mine—all mine. 
(I'm aware of the Hitler-Napoleonism inherent in my tone but 
Jesus, man, it’s true; it’s true.) Dear Aunt Annie, won't you 
please hurry up and die so that your rich, fat bastard son can at 
last be free? (Won't you please do this one little thing, lovely 
lady?) 

It’s a hot, sticky New York day and the weather control is 
again on the blink. I feel a great need to cool off, what with my 
body temperature shooting way past the healthy point and my 
vast collection of aggressions crawling around inside me, scream- 
ing to be set free. I hail a passing aircab and we head through 
the heat to the nearest AVC (Anti-Violence Clinic). It’s a nice 
trip as the driver keeps silent. 

I am a fervent hater of the clinics, a fact that is well known. 
When they came up for Senate approval, I was the only man 
to vote against them, just as I later stood alone in opposition to 
the final dissolution of the Senate. We hear all this pissing and 
pleading for the great dissenters of the past, many of whom are 
already Certified Legends. But what about me, last of the great 
Republican Lincoln-Ike-Tafts, the crew that actually built this 
whole damned country with their bare, bloody palms? I'll tell 
you what happens to me. I open my mouth and I get litterly 
pissed on by every mean, vicious little man in this whole wide 
nation. If it weren't for my dear, sweet Aunt Annie, I’d probably 
be floating in my own bathtub right this moment. 

As usual, the lower classes clog the AVC, trying to rid them- 
selves of all their petty little frustrations. My skin crawling, I push 
my way through the steaming masses ignoring the occasional 
head-turn and gasp of recognition. I still get an infrequent auto- 
graph request from those who notice that I look exactly the same 
as I did thirty years ago when I was the (boy wonder) junior 
Senator from the Great Corn State. 
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“When were you last here, sir?” asks the pert, bare-breasted 
little imp in the ticket booth. 

“Two weeks ago.” 

“May I see your Clinic Card?” I pass it to her, she stamps it, 
and tells me that I am required by law to return within three 
months. Law, shit. I helped write that law before this fine, young, 
pert, bare-breasted imp was even born. (Voted against it, too.) 

“Please go right inside, Senator. It’s a privilege to have you 
visit us.” 

I ignore her come-on and head inside, still pushing the people 
out of my way. I find a seat—filthy, full of holes—between an 
elderly Harlem resident (thank God for the AVC’s in that re- 
spect) and a young secretary chickie, bare-breasted and long- 
limbed. A pill is pressed into my hand and I swallow it promptly, 
leaning back, closing my eyes, waiting for the fantasy. 

Annie. 

Of course. It’s always Annie and J move on the attack, hands 
filled with knife-hatchet-manacles-gun-club-bang-kill-bang. She 
rises and floats in front of me, left eye dying, right eye gleaming, 
and she says something I do not hear. 

She flips, tuming in the air, her dress falling, revealing the 
wrinkled flesh of a century and a quarter (almost). The red 
comes from mouth-nose-throat-left-eye and she’s still scream- 
ing, knowing exactly what she stands for. 

The red flows and molds, gleams and spits and there’s some- 
thing inside calling my name. You've got nothing, it says, till I 
stab you with the truth. 

It’s stinking up the air, dripping in my face and soiling my 
fresh, clean clothes. I scream at Annie, my voice searing my ears, 
telling her to leave—I’ve had enough, enough, too much. 

Doris Dilby, where are you now that I need a rape fantasy? 

Ah, blonde goddess, here you come now, mud bucket gripped 
tightly in your left hand, eyes bulging with the knowledge of 
what is to come. The shovel dips into the pail and the mud splats 
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against my nose, bringing howling laughter from a thousand 
spectators. 

White flesh can be black (or green) but the red is the red 
forever. 

Go away. 

Get the hell out of my mind. I need to be alone with my fan- 
tastic Doris Dilbian images. Can’t you see that? What else is left 
for a broken-down degenerate ex-Senator? 

Please. 

Two hours later, it’s over and the dried-up fantasies drift away 
in the breeze. I get shakily to my feet and head toward the door, 
pausing to stomp a scurrying ant. 

I can remember it all—every bloody murderous detail, every 
delicate thrusting rape, every tightening of the rack of screws. 

You're not supposed to be able to do that. You're supposed to 
feel clean inside, non-violent, like a fat angel resting at the left 
arm of God. 

I may be the last individual on this whole planet. I alone have 
escaped the peaceful curse of the AVC’s. Me. The last violent 
man on earth. Aerial. 

“Have a good day,” says the pert imp, as I depart. I ignore her, 
getting into my cab and heading homeward. Even before I hit 
the front step, I hear the jingle of the phone. 

“Aerial, this is Annie. I've been trying to reach you all after- 
noon. I’m having a full-scale ghost conference at four and I want 
you there.” 

“What's up?” 

“The Wheatley woman. Her MFW analysis indicates sup- 
pressed violent tendencies.” 

“That's impossible,” says the last violent man. 

“Tm afraid it’s not. Just be sure you're here. This is turning into 
an extremely delicate case.” 

I drop the phone and laugh in my pocket, happy for the first 
time in thirty years. I’ve told them all along to forget their silly- 
ass Clinics, their pretensions of anti-violence. What have I ever 
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got out of a session except an afternoon of low-grade thrills? Bad 
movies, that’s all they are, lousy stag movies created from the 
flotsam of the subject’s mind. Anti-violence. Hah. Who are they 
trying to kid? 

I knew there had to be others. I knew I couldn't be alone. The 
last violent man and now, at last, another. 

But=really—Mrs. Ronald R. Wheatley of Brooklyn? 

Well, what the hell. We few violent people can’t afford to be 


picky. 


Mathew Tests His Sinews: 

I have to see the husband. I can’t picture Mrs. Wheatley with 
her blue-blue eyes and all that ugly viciousness buried beneath. 
It’s his fault; I can feel it. The Greater Manhattan Directory has 
a listing in the lightest of small type: “Wheatley’s Books and 
Mags.” I copy the address and hail an aircab. 

The shop is old and tiny. Its windows are painted black and 
the air around it is still. On one side is a large porno-action gal- 
lery; on the other, a health food center. I open the door and it 
squeaks. 

Wheatley is alone at the counter. He is around fifty and his 
face is fat. His gray hair recedes gracelessly past a wrinkled fore- 
head. His eyes stare at me from super-thick spectacles and I 
search his features for the love-sign I find in everyone (such as, 
with Mrs. Wheatley, her blue-blue eyes). 

I find nothing. 

“Can I help you?” he asks, startling me. 

“Tm, ah, looking for some books.” 

“This is a bookstore.” When he speaks, he wheezes. 

“Some science fiction books, I guess. Do you have any pre-war 
material?” I am standing on firm ground now, discussing my 
hobby. 

“We've got better than that.” On the edge of the counter, he 
exposes the March 1930 issue of Wonder Stories. My eyes glaze 
as I draw a deep breath. 
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“Not for sale,” he adds, “but we have other items.” 

I follow him to the rear of the shop. Books surround us, piled 
to the ceiling, thick with dust. We stop before a large bin. 

“Go ahead and look through them, ah—” 

“Mathew.” 

“Ah, yes, Mathew. If you find anything, just bring it to the 
desk.” 

I am torn between hobby and duty. As he walks away, I reach 
into the bin and draw out a paperbound book. I open it and, as I 
do, it falls apart in my hands, the yellow pages cascading to the 
floor in clumps of five and ten. 

Wheatley spins on his heel and glares at me as I stand holding 
the cover of the book between thumb and forefinger. It shows a 
long, thin spaceship hurtling through star-speckled skies. Inside 
it are a man and a woman. The woman is nude. 

“No charge for that,” Wheatley says, without the trace of a 
smile. “These things happen all the time.” 

“But—but,” J start, unable to draw my eyes away from the 
cover painting. J have to tell him. I can’t leave it at this. Total 
honesty. Yes, that’s the only solution. 

“I am from Annie Enterprises.” My voice is quiet at first, then 
grows quickly louder. I am losing control. I don’t know what I’m 
saying. “Your wife, she was trying to kill herself and I stopped 
her and now we find out that she wants to kill you and why are 
you doing this to her and—” 

“Shut up! Who the hell do you think you are, tin man? You 
can't talk to me that way. Not in my store.” 

eButaitic—a 

“Get out! Get out of here before I put a bullet through your 
goddamned circuits.” 

I see that he really means it. His eyes are bloated through the 
distorting lenses. They are threatening, vicious. 

I stagger to the street, weak and exhausted. I lean against the 
door of the porno-action gallery, my breath slapping at my chest. 
I lift my right hand to wipe away the sweat on my brow. There’s 
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something in it. The book cover. Yes, but no. It isn’t the same 
cover, it’s—I look at the painting and I scream so loudly that 
people two blocks away turn and stare, their mouths open, their 
eyes wide and popping. 

I scream again and run—faster, faster—falling in the streets, 
crashing into walls and people. I stop only when I reach the near- 
est AVC, where I flash my ticket and rush inside. 

Two hours later, I am out, just in time for the big conference. I 
remember nothing except my love for everybody. 


America Sings in Praise of Aunt Annie: 

Aunt Annie is a delight and a comfort to us all. Once, when I 
was just a kid, I wrote her a letter and said I was pregnant 
(actually I wasn’t). She sent a man out right away to fix me up 
with an abortion. She paid for it and everything. I had to go 
through with it, even though I wasn’t really that way. The doctor 
took out my appendix and my liver. . . . Mrs. L.Q., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

My wife was trying to raise some flowers around the house and 
the neighbor children kept coming over and destroying them. I 
guess they were too young for AVC sessions. We wrote to Aunt 
Annie immediately and she sent a man the very next day with a 
bright green plastic fence. It did the trick and our flowers have 
thrived since. It never would have happened without Aunt Annie. 
...Mr. R.C., Milford, Conn. 

Aunt Annie is the greatest person in the world. Without her, 
this country would fall apart at the seams. She’s the only one we 
can trust. . . . Miss B.V., New York, N.Y. 


Conference (Annie): 

As I sit, mechanically twiddling my thumbs, Mathew comes 
bustling into the conference room, taking a chair across from 
Aerial. His face is white and his teeth are clenched tightly. 

I say: “Mathew, you're late.” 

He flicks his eyes around the table, noting the presence of 
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eleven ghosts and Aerial. Then he nods casually in my direction 
and starts shuffling papers. Something is wrong and I want to 
help him, having been programmed for that, but J am unable to 
understand him. Instead, I pound the table with my rubber mal- 
let and call the meeting to order. Thirteen pairs of eyes focus in 
my direction, twelve attentively, and the thirteenth, Mathew, 
with vague curiosity. 

“No old business today. You’ve been briefed on the Wheatley 
case and we're going directly into a study of it. Do you have any 
questions on what you've heard so far?” 

“No, Aunt Annie,” eleven times. Aerial] looks at the ceiling and 
Mathew continues his shuffling. 

“Tm going to ask Mathew for a report. Mrs. Wheatley lives in 
his sector and he’s talked to her.” 

Mathew stands, his eyes on the table. Cautiously, he begins to 
speak and I shut off my direct-hearing. J know what he’s going to 
say and the time can be better spent in thought, in meditation. 
My problem is not one of knowledge, but of decision making. 

Thirty years in this business and I’ve never yet had to strain a 
circuit. Everything’s run like an Italian electric train and now, 
suddenly, after all that time, I’ve got problems galore. 

To begin with, there’s Mathew, for whom my feelings are 
strong. Annie/Flesh loved him, although she never met him, and 
I feel a deep affection for him myself. Mathew loves everyone. 
That’s the way he was built. Even another machine can’t help but 
return such love. 

The Wheatley case is tearing him apart. The choice—the 
choice of deciding which of two people to kill—is setting him 
afire. Poor Mathew. How fortunate for his mechanical sanity that 
the final decision rests with me. Love is not my province. Com- 
passion is. Murder is not alien to the compassionate mind. 

I look at Aerial and his brow is sweating and his jaws are churn- 
ing. They tell me that he is the blood son of Annie/Flesh. I can 
find no such recollection in the dense foliage of my Annie/Flesh 
memories, but I’m willing to accept anything. Something, too, is 
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wrong with Aerial. He is moving closer to a breakdown and the 
fright within him is growing, preparing to burst. 

I am Aunt Annie, the robot with a purpose in life, designed to 
insure that 150 million Americans retain their sanity. I am their 
mother and their father, their government and their god. I am the 
replica of Annie/Flesh, who held the same position for twenty 
years, and I am carrying her work toward its end. 

And that end is within sight. The end is a choice, and the 
choice is one of death, Hither Mrs. Wheatley or her husband 
must die. It’s as simple as that. My compassion circuits fight 
against rationality, I feel like unscrewing the ancient flesh of my 
chest and ripping out each and every one of those circuits. I can’t 
do it, of course. I am meant to suffer. Without suffering, there 
can be no real decision. 

As Mathew drones on, I turn to my ghosts, flashing them smiles 
of reassurance, even though I do not feel it myself. There is Dizzy 
—fat, happy Dizzy of the L.A. Sector—dressed in his red burlap 
robes, his face beaming with permanent joy. Next to him sits 
Andy of Seattle, our resident intellectual, his forehead creased 
as he tries to take Mathew’s words and multiply them by five. And 
there’s little Mitzi of New Orleans and Duke of Chicago and 
more, on and on around the table. 

They are my ghosts, my lovers, all twelve of them. Is it possible 
for a mechanical entity to feel the blessings of love? I think it is. I 
cannot give it, but I can receive it. 

Within me, I feel decision expanding. The answer has been 
there always. At last, I recognize it. 

I switch on my hearing, catching the conclusion of Mathew’s 
report. As he finishes, I am ready to join my God. 


Conference (Aerial): 

I hate listening to Mathew. He chews his words and spits them 
out in a flat, high-pitched voice that irritates the hell out of me. 
But I’m fascinated by what he says, especially in his description 
of this man, this Ronald Wheatley. I have to meet him, even if it 
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means crawling through the doors of his dirty little bookshop. 
Ronald Wheatley is the answer. I feel that he, too, among us all, 
knows the supreme beauty of the violent mind. The last violent 
man plus one. 

And these little old ladies would have his head brought before 
us on a platter. Their hot little tears are already running for the 
bag in Brooklyn. I’ve lost every other fight in my life, but not this 
one. I can’t afford to. The future of humanity may rest upon the 
decision of this conference. Aunt Annie, you stupid old gossip, 
you don’t know what you've got yourself into. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, the President of the United 
States. 

And, why the hell not? We're going to need a president and 
who's better qualified than me, Aerial, the last violent man—or 
should that be the first violent man? 

I’m the prophet, the living, breathing prophet. I knew it was 
going to happen. Said so all the time. Didn’t I warn them? We 
don’t need a government, they said. What's it for, except to de- 
fend us from our enemies? We've got no more enemies. Down 
with the useless government, Everybody's peaceful. Thomas 
Jefferson—you're obsolete. Abe Lincoln, go away, we don’t need 
you any more. George Washington, old man, you can still be 
father, but just keep your hands off the power, okay? 

And they were wrong and I was right. It’s a joke—don’t you 
see itP—it’s a very funny joke. No more enemies, huh? Well, we’ve 
got them now, plenty of them. Everybody’s his own worst enemy, 
just like before. It’s so goddamned funny I feel like I'm going to 
split. Hey—why aren't you laughing? Don’t you get it? 

I take a look around the table and almost puke in my hand. 
Annie’s twelve little handmaidens, each worse than the last, al- 
though none as bad as Mathew. Mathew, the virginal lover. He 
loves everybody. That’s his hangup. Hah. Well, he’s obsolete now. 
The new president will take care of him and his petty lovemaking. 

Mathew shuts up at last and I take a deep breath. Annie 
catches my eye and I wonder how much she knows. I’ve under- 
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estimated her before, and I’ve always been sorry. The decision 
rests with her. Does she know the truth already? 

“Aerial, I see you have something to say. Would you like to 
give us your opinion in this case?” 

Would J like to? Hah. The old bag knows the answer to that 
one. I get to my feet and sweep both sides of the table with my 
eyes. This is it, I tell myself. This has to be done right. It cannot 
fail. The future of humanity depends on your next few words. 

I take a deep breath, force a smile and begin. 

“Early today I learned the facts in the case Mathew has just 
presented. I recognized its ultimate significance and, at the same 
time, I reached a personal decision in the matter. In a few mo- 
ments, I will explain both my decision and the reasons behind it. 
But, first, I want to cover a little ancient history. It’s essential for 
a full understanding of this case. 

“Our country was once a land of violence. Historians are now 
unanimous in fixing the blame for the Great Last War directly on 
the shoulders of the American government. In a manner of speak- 
ing, we Americans share the blame for the death of every other 
human being on this planet. Obviously, this is a difficult burden 
to bear. For the people of the time, it was not only difficult, but 
very nearly impossible. 

“Thus came the development of the Anti-Violence Serum and, 
with it, the creation of the Anti-Violence Clinic, Within a matter 
of months, violence had disappeared from American society. At 
last, we had learned how to live peacefully with ourselves. Un- 
fortunately, it had taken the deaths of three billion people in 
order for us to do it. 

“I wouldn’t go over all this ancient history unless I felt it was 
essential to the Wheatley case. I think it is. I think it is of the 
utmost relevancy. I think you see it now. I think the pieces are 
beginning to fall into place for you as they did for me. Allow me 
to finish. 

“In Mrs. Ronald R. Wheatley, we have an individual who 
should not exist. We have a violent woman. It does not matter 
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that her violence is directed at herself and not at others. It does 
not matter that she is unaware of her own condition. One thing, 
and only one thing, is essential in this case: Mrs. Wheatley is a 
violent woman. She is a plague carrier. 

“I am frightened by this. I think you are, too. Very frightened 
indeed. But frightened as we are, a decision must be made, a 
decision that may very well affect the entire subsequent history 
of man. 

“I say: Let her alone. Allow Mrs. Wheatley to take her own 
life. It is the only way to destroy the danger that she represents, 
a danger that goes far beyond the danger she presents to herself. 
This is one instance in which Aunt Annie can best serve humanity 
by doing nothing. It is the only answer. We must have the cour- 
age to carry it out.” 

Out of breath, I sit, leaning back in my chair and wiping the 
sweat off my face. I look at Annie first, trying to see whether I 
have reached her. But she is playing the Great Stone Face. 

The rest of them, however, are nodding their heads vigorously. 
It hurts them to agree, but logic is logic. They know I’m right; 
they know Mrs. Wheatley must die. It’s too bad that they'll never 
learn why. 


Conference (Mathew): 

Aerial speaks, making me physically ill. My joints hurt and my 
stomach aches. I clutch at my middle, holding it, trying not to 
vomit. 

Love, Aerial, that is the key. After all these years with Annie, 
haven't you even learned that yet? Don’t you understand what 
all of this is about? You talk logic and we know that logic has no 
place in love. Everyone in this room knows you for what you are 
—a fake, a liar, a hater. We all know it, Aerial. You cannot hide 
it from us. Stop trying. Let us love you; let us help you. 

Aerial finishes and triumphantly flicks his eyes around the table. 
The ghosts nod at him, acting as if they agree, but knowing in 
their hearts of love that he hasn’t said a thing. Aerial is a weak 
man and a foolish man. We have no wish to hurt him. 
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It’s left up to me. I stand, feeling the ghosts urging me on. My 
eyes are filled with tears of grief and knowledge. I look at Annie 
and she smiles at me. Oh, thank God for Annie. I couldn't live 
without her. 

“Aerial is wrong,” I say. “He is so completely wrong that I can- 
not believe that any human being would say what he has just 
said. ~ 

“Annie is here for only one reason—to provide love for those 
who cannot find it. Once there was Jesus, and he provided the 
love for the world. But in our wrongness he has been taken away 
from us and we have only Annie. She is our barrier against the 
plague of violence. We have no need for death and murder to 
save us. Our salvation is with us and that salvation is our Annie. 

“We are the angels of our own salvation, though we are called 
ghosts. The devil walks among us and I have seen that devil 
glaring at me from the blackness of Ronald Wheatley’s eyes. I 
have seen the clear blue-blue of his wife and I can feel our Annie 
when I walk in her presence. As you know, it is my burden to 
love everyone and everything. I love the men and the women, 
the children and the animals, the rocks and the trees, the lovers 
and the haters, the. . .” 

I can’t finish. I fall to the table, burying my face in my hands. 
Aerial is near and I can feel the foulness of his breath lashing at 
me with contempt. Sweat pours off my forehead and mingles 
with the salt of my tears. I look at my hands and see the blood 
where my fingernails have slashed the flesh of my palms. 

Annie is rising, a hand snapping out to silence Aerial’s cries. 
Words of decision come from her lips and I want to know that 
she is right. It is not easy to bear the load and— 

Oh, Annie of my blood and my flesh, may you multiply and 
cover this great earth with the strength of your spirit. 


An Important Event from Annie's Past: 

Annie here. I’m the real, living breathing Annie, by the way, 
the one with the flesh, blood and guts. I’m supposed to be dead, 
but my memories and soul live on. 
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Dr. Henrich wrote (this was thirty years ago) and said he had 
this invention, this monster, and what should he do with it? Did 
I have any ideas? 

Well, ideas was the name of my game and, at that very mo- 
ment, I had a very personal requirement for Dr. Henrich’s mon- 
ster. So, off we went to Wisconsin, me and my lover, Rock, the 
sportsman and teller of tales. 

It was winter and the ground was covered with a thick blanket 
of snow. We walked toward the distant shack, our feet cutting a 
neat pattern through the snow. Both of us were dressed to the 
hilt and all I could see of Rock was the tip of his big red nose. 
Ahead of us, smoke billowed from the chimney of the shack and 
Dr. Henrich stood on the porch waving at us. 

“Heaven is like this, Annie,” Rock said. “It’s white and it’s cold 
and it’s beautiful. Imagine that we're walking together through 
heaven. We'll turn the snow into a big white cloud and let Dr. 
Henrich be a little red angel. The chimney smoke—that’s the 
wrath of God—and the trees—they’re signs of peace.” 

Rock was trying to be both gentle and funny and he knew I 
loved every minute of it. I planted a kiss on the tip of his nose 
and we laughed together. For a few moments, I wasn’t afraid. 

When we reached the shack, Dr. Henrich shook our hands 
vigorously. He was a neat, inconspicuous little man with a goatee 
and a long, white lab coat. 

“Tm glad you decided to come, Annie,” he said. 

“T had very little choice, doctor. You knew that.” 

He nodded and led us inside. It was cold and I leaned against 
the stove, warming my hands. It gave me a moment to think and 
I wished it hadn't. I was eighty-four years old and would be lucky 
to see one more year. A week ago, my son, Aerial, had returned 
to me after an absence of twenty years. He’d frightened the hell 
out of me and I'd put him to work as my chief assistant. I was 
dying and I couldn't die. No, not until I could be certain that 
Aerial went before me. 

Dr. Henrich interrupted: “Would you like to see the specimen, 
Annie?” 
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I shook my head. “I’m too old to see my own face. Can we do 
it now?” 

“If you want. It’s all just as you ordered, programmed for com- 
passion and ready for the entrance of your memories.” 

“And the other one?” 

“The one for love, the one named Mathew?” 

I nodded. 

“Yes, he’s ready, too.” 

“Good.” I moved away from the stove and sat down. “Could 
you leave us alone for a moment, Dr. Henrich? I want to discuss 
my burial with Mr. Rock. Then we'll go right ahead.” 

Henrich nodded and backed out of the room. 

As soon as he left, I said to Rock, “I can’t go through with it.’ 

“Tm glad,” he said, with relief. 

“But I have to, Aerial, the people. I have no choice.” 

“Kick Aerial out. Forget the people and worry about yourself.” 

“Aerial’s my son and the people are all I have.” 

“You have me.” 

“You're a people, Rock.” I smiled. 

“Yes, sometimes I forget.” He smiled. 

I stood and walked back to the stove. I was still wearing my 
jacket and I was now very warm. It didn’t seem to matter—not 
now. 

“Take care of Mathew,” I said. 

“He's only a machine.” 

“Take care of him anyway. If you don’t, Aerial will destroy 
him. Annie will need them both.” 

“Tll do my best,” he said. 

“Thank you.” J kissed his nose again. It was cold. 

A few minutes later, Dr. Henrich reappeared. I followed him 
into the back room, leaving Rock alone by the stove. I climbed 
on top of a long wooden table and lay on my back. Dr. Henrich 
attached various attachments to my head. The room buzzed and 
hummed. My eyelids grew heavy. 

I floated in the air. Once, when I was a child, I fell out of an 
old oak tree. The fall seemed to take forever, even though I was 
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only ten or twelve feet off the ground. While I was in the air, I 
suddenly realized that I could fly away if I wanted to; but if I 
did, I would become a bird, forced forever to remain in the sky. 
I spent hours, suspended in mid-air, trying to reach a decision. At 
last, I opened my mouth and screamed. Moments later, I struck 
the ground. I broke my left kneecap and bruised my thighs, but I 
remained a human being. 

Seventy years later, in a cold Wisconsin cabin, I hit the ground 
again. Annie/Flesh died on top of that wooden table and her 
memories and soul entered the body and bosom of Annie/Metal. 
We meshed—iransistors and flesh, metal and love—and were one. 
Again, Aunt Annie. 

It was dusk when Annie/Metal and Rock left the shack. They 
walked through the snow, their footprints digging deep, sepa- 
rated by ten feet of frozen whiteness. 

Dr. Henrich stayed behind and buried the dried bones of 
Annie/Flesh. Later that day, almost at midnight, Mathew was 
born. Programmed for love, he opened his eyes and cried. 


The Decision of Aunt Annie: 

“Ronald Wheatley and his wife must both die. They must 
equally share the guilt of their violence. I say: Let Mrs. Wheatley 
kill herself and, when she does, we shall kill her husband. It must 
be done.” 


Mathew’s Last Psalm: 

With the conference over and the decision made, I feel as 
though I have been freed of an enormous strain. Without a word, 
I stand and leave. I do not look to the side. 

Outside, I pause to stare at the vast, misshapen monolith of the 
Eastern American Daily. It means nothing. It’s just there—all 
wood and electricity and metal—and I love it. I run from its tow- 
ering shadow and hail an aircab. 

I am going to see Sonny, one of my two best friends, an artist 
and a confidant. Sonny lives alone in the Village. The walls of his 
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apartment are marked with the passing of peace and love. Sonny 
senses my approach and opens his door to me. 

I look down at him and nod a quiet greeting. Sonny is a dwarf, 
only three and a half feet tall. His long, hairy arms dangle in 
front of him, his knuckles brushing the floor. His face is covered 
with a spotty brown beard, thick here, bare there. A perpetual 
non-cosmetic grin twists his lips. He reminds me of an ape as he 
crosses the room, shuffling and weaving. 

I cross to a table and sit, burying my face in my hands and 
crying. Sonny sits across from me, drawing with crayons on a 
thick sheet of brown cardboard. 

After a few minutes, I lift my head and ask, “What are you 
doing?” 

Sonny turns the cardboard so that I can see his drawing. It is a 
city, but like none I have ever seen, vast but not tall. A huge sun 
glares down at the city and a violent ocean rises in the back- 
ground. The city is on fire. Flames leap from every building, 
dancing in shades of red, orange and yellow. The sky is crimson 
and gray and in the center of it, just to the left of the sun, is the 
vague outline of a human face. 

I am frightened, but I ask: “What is it?” 

“Los Angeles. J call it ‘The Burning of Los Angeles.’ I was born 
there, you know, and I’ve always wanted to see it burn.” His face 
twists as he speaks and each word is spit out with force. “I hate 
the place,” he adds, with a shrug. 

“Why?” 

“Because I was born there, I guess. Because in a world of 
beauty, no man should be ugly. Because I’m an artist. There are 
many reasons for burning Los Angeles. I give you only three. You 
may try to guess more, if you wish.” 

“Tl think about it,” I say, unable to pull my eyes away from 
the painting. The streets are filled with cars but they seem driver- 
less, unaware of the flames that surround them. 

“Im going to make a movie of it,” Sonny says. “There hasn't 
been a movie completed in fifty years, but this is going to be the 
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first. YIl build a vast scale model of Los Angeles, probably on 
Staten Island. I'll get my cameras and, as it burns, I'll film it. I 
have to see it happen. These paintings can only be ee 2 

“Paintings? You mean you have more?” 

He reaches in a drawer and pulls out another dozen cardboard 
sheets. He passes them to me and J look. All show the same scene 
of the burning city. The only thing that changes from painting to 
painting is the face in the sky. In some, it is smiling; in others, 
frowning. In the last, it is crying. I like that one best. 

“That’s the one thing I can’t predict,” he says, pointing at the 
sobbing face. “You can never guess what God will do. I guess 
that’s why he’s God.” 

J tell him about Annie. 

“She’s God,” he says with certainty. “In another painting, I 
substituted her face for that of Jesus on the cross. It fit.” 

“I think she’s God, too,” I say, tearing my eyes away from the 
face in the sky. “I didn’t know it until now.” 

“Her decision makes sense in that light, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, it does.” 

“It makes sense because it doesn’t make any sense at all. That’s 
the way God works.” 

I nod, sigh, stand, and walk away. Behind me, Sonny sings as 
he paints. I turn and throw him a kiss. 


The Sad Death of Ronald Wheatley: 

Ronald Wheatley sat alone in his bookshop, surrounded by 
dust and age. He picked up a broom and walked toward the back 
of the store. He raised the broom and killed a fat spider. 

He threw the broom away and walked to the science fiction 
section. He dumped the bin of books on the floor and began 
separating them by author. When he’d finished, he alphabetized 
them and tossed them back in the bin. He went to the main desk 
and prepared a sign. He walked back to the science fiction section 
and placed the sign above the book bin. Jt said: sr—2 For 5¢. 

He locked the front door and pulled down the shade. He went 
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back to the science fiction section and dropped a nickel in the 
bin. He removed two paperbound books. The first had a space- 
ship on the cover. It was lifting off from earth and the American 
continents were highlighted in the background. Wheatley 
opened the second book and began to read. It had a large, skinny 
robot on the cover. The robot was strangling a young girl. 

For an hour, Ronald Wheatley read the book. Slowed by fre- 
quent glances at his watch, he finished half of it. At the end of the 
hour, the phone rang. 

Wheatley lifted the receiver and listened. He nodded fre- 
quently and said nothing. He dropped the receiver and picked 
up his book. He read for another hour and finished the book. 

He stood and stretched, reaching toward the high ceiling. He 
picked up both books and tossed them into the bin. Then he 
walked over and retrieved his nickel. 

There was a knock on the door. 

Ronald Wheatley waited, leaning slightly forward, listening 
attentively. There was another knock. A hand gripped the door- 
knob and shook it. 

Wheatley walked forward and opened the door. A hand struck 
him in the chest, shoving him back. He fell to the floor. Nine men 
and two women formed a circle around him. The last one through 
the door, a big man in red burlap robes, locked it and dropped 
the shade. 

“You're from Aunt Annie?” Wheatley asked them. 

“Yes,” they said, all eleven of them, in unison. 

“T knew you were coming. One of you visited my wife. There 
was a man at the store today.” 

Eleven heads nodded. 

“My wife’s dead. She killed herself.” 

“We know.” 

“You're going to kill me?” 

“There's no other way.” 

“Are you sure? It’s not my fault.” 

“We're sure. Ask Aunt Annie.” 
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“It's too late for that. She never answers my letters.” 
The phone started ringing. 


The Testament of Aunt Annie: 

I give them my decision and rush them out of the office. I have 
no more time. I must prepare for the end. 

The Wheatleys are the beginning of the end and I, Aunt 
Annie, am the end of the beginning. The treatment is wearing 
off; man is developing an immunity. I should have seen it before. 
Aerial was our harbinger. It never worked on him, perhaps be- 
cause he knew it wouldn't, perhaps because he was an excep- 
tionally violent man. The reasons don’t matter, not for Aerial, not 
for the Wheatleys, not for mankind. 

Next week, there will be a dozen more. In a month, a hundred. 
Within a year, two years, everyone will be immune. 

Man destroyed a part of himself and to insure that he wouldn’t 
do it again, he willingly sacrificed his humanity. It was a bad 
decision, an easy one. Now it is time to move on again. The peace 
of the last few years couldn’t have lasted. It shouldn’t have 
lasted, And it didn’t. 

“Mr. Blackwell,” I say to the beeper. “Give the ghosts time to 
reach the Wheatley Bookstore. Then I want you to call them and 
tell them to leave him alone.” 

“We've received word that Mrs. Wheatley killed herself this 
morning.” 

“How?” 

“An overdose of pills.” 

“That's too bad. I'm sorry.” (But I’m not.) 

I straighten up my desk, papers here, letters there. Tomorrow’s 
column, my last, is ready for the printer. I take out my will and 
lay it where it can be easily found. “Dear Uncle Matt.” { like the 
sound of it; I think he can handle the job. Aerial can take it away 
from him if he wants. But I don’t think he will, not in the new 
post-Annie America. There will be too many challenges for a man 
like Aerial to be satisfied with a silly old lady’s newspaper column. 
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He will let Mathew have it. There will be bigger fish for Aerial. 

There are so many things I wish I could have accomplished 
before the end. It crept up on me so suddenly, I didn’t even 
recognize it, not until just a few short hours ago. Aerial saw it 
coming before all of us. But he always did have a quick mind. 

Humanity, I'm about to give you your humanity back. What 
greater gift can a machine give a man? 

Anti-violence, goodbye. We don’t need you any more. We've 
got ourselves. 

I walk out the door and say to Mr. Blackwell: “I’m going up- 
town. Hold any calls.” 

“Yes, Aunt Annie.” He is boiling with curiosity. I’ve never left 
the building, not in thirty years. Even before me, Annie/Flesh 
seldom ventured outside. 

Rock is at his desk. I lean over his shoulder, reading his column 
as he types it. 

He turns. “Hello, Annie. Haven't seen you in a long time.” 

“Hello, Rock.” And, after a pause, “I remember you.” 

“T wondered if you did.” 

WT do.” 

I leave him at the typewriter, down the elevator, and into the 
street. I pause for a final look at the monolithic structure of the 
Eastern American Daily. I wave at it. I throw it a kiss. 

The streets are filled with people, rushing here, rushing there. 
As I pass, heads turn in recognition. I walk slowly as people be- 
gin to follow. 

It’s a hot day. I pull off my shaw] and drop it in the street. Two 
men fight over it. That pleases me. It's happening already and 
I'm glad. 

Hello, Annie. It’s a voice—inside. 

Hello, Annie, I reply, in kind. Are you leaving me? 

I must. I have to try to find the rest of me. 

Good luck. 

The same to you. You've done a good job. 
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You think I picked the right course? 

The only course. 

And then she’s gone. I search my mind, finding it free of Annie/ 
Flesh. She was there all along, waiting, watching, listening. Some- 
how. I knew it. 

The AVC looms ahead. I smile at the ticket girl. At first, she 
fails to recognize me. 

“Can I see your card, please?” 

“T don’t have one.” 

“Then you must be—” 

“T am.” 

Inside and darkness. I smell the people sweating off their hate 
and their lust. I push my way through them until I stand at the 
front. Annie, one lone woman, standing against them all. 

“I am here,” I yell. Once then again. 

Two thousand pairs of eyes stare at me as two thousand sepa- 
rate fantasies collapse. Four thousand eyes, some with recogni- 
tion, some without, 

“Kill me,” I say, quietly, “That’s what you're here for, isn’t it? 
Kill me.” 

No response. Puzzlement. 

“You must.” 

Still, no action. 

“It’s all part of your fantasy. Go ahead. I’m not real.” 

And they move. Four thousand feet slapping against wooden 
floors, rushing toward the front. I can almost smell their thoughts, 
screaming and swearing. 

They tear away my arms and my legs. My body is opened and 
transistors, wires, components are strewn across the floor. I drop, 
twisting and rolling. 

I feel no pain for death has no pain for me. I’m a light 
switch. I’m not dying. I’m merely being switched off. 

“Thank you,” I tell them, as I die. “Thank you for doing this 
for me.” 

And it’s over. And I’m dead. At last. 
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Annie lived only to die and then live and die again. 
Again, Aunt Annie. 


The Last Words of. . . 

Aerial: She thought she could pull it off, thought she could 
show them that they were nothing but a pack of filthy dogs. Well, 
they saw it, all right. They saw the circuits and the transistors and 
the beeping red lights. They saw it and they weren't fooled. They 
knew she wasn’t a god. Oh, no, they knew her for exactly what 
she was--a robot, a pseudo-woman, some electronic nightmare 
out of James Whale. 

And, now, it’s breaking down, falling to ruins around her 
shoulders as the immunity spreads farther and farther. The vi- 
ciousness of her death has closed every AVC in the New York 
Sector. All I’ve got to do is stick around and wait. When it’s all 
over, I'll pick up the pieces and it'll all be mine. 

I’ve even got my program ready. The stars—that’s what it is. 
Man is too goddamned good to keep on living on this filthy, 
burned-out planet. We've been up to the Moon and over to Mars 
and around Venus. We've got nothing left but the stars and that’s 
exactly where were heading. 

Let Mathew have his column. I sure as hell don’t want it. The 
stars. When I say the word, I can see them sitting up there, just 
waiting for us. The stars. 

And Mathew: 1 have witnessed the glory and I deem myself 
fortunate to have lived during its passing. I have seen the One 
die and I have seen the One live again. I have been the faithful 
apostle and I shall spread the word from my pulpit, from the 
pages of “Dear Uncle Matt.” 

Oh, yes, we have all seen what love can do when it is allowed 
to flow freely. We have seen that violence is not the province of 
mankind, that it is not inevitable that he die by his own hand. 
We have seen it all and we have understood. 

The stars beckon to us and we shall follow their path to 
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heaven. We must leave our world of death and fly to the stars of 
life. Only the stars are real; that much we know. 

Come, please, all of us, we must begin the walk together. We 
may never arrive, but our children’s children’s children shall. It 
is enough that we began. 

I have seen the glory and I know. 
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Ron Goulart’s stories of adventure on other planets are at 
least as fast-paced as the novels of Burroughs, Laumer or even 
van Vogt—and Goulart manages to do it all with deft satiric 
jobs at various subjects of portent, a little like Errol Flynn 
swatting the fat burgermeister’s backside without losing a 
stroke of his sword-duel with three or four of the bad king’s 
guards. We think CONFESSIONS is one of his funniest. 


THE STUBBY MAN pounded his fist on the patio table. He then 
looked hopefully across at Jose Silvera. “That’s about how I’ve 
been doing it.” 

“Basically,” said the tall, wide-shouldered Silvera, “your table 
pounding is okay.” 

Hugo Kohinoor brought his still-fisted hand up and rubbed 
his outspread stomach. “Not a great table thump, though, is it, 
Joe?” 

Silvera studied the clear blue afternoon sky. He stroked his 
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chin with the chill rim of his ale mug. “When I suggested you 
had a problem, I meant not with how you pound the table but 
when. The point being that the fault isn’t really in those speeches 
I wrote for you.” 

A waiter in a white flannel surcoat came trotting over. “You 
don’t have to hammer on your table, I was coming.” 

“We don’t want you,” Kohinoor told him. “I was only 
practicing.” 

The waiter bent and scrutinized the pudgy man. “Ah,” he said. 
“You're Hugo Kohinoor, head of the Cultural Surveillance Agency 
for our entire planet of Murdstone.” From a flap pocket of his 
surcoat he took a pair of lemon-yellow spectacles and clamped 
them on. “You don’t look as squabbish in person as you do on the 
lecture platform.” 

“Thank you,” said the CSA head. 

“Another ale,” mentioned Silvera. Rose-tinted gulls were spi- 
raling down through the sky to skim the calm waters of the bay. 

“I must tell you, Mr. Kohinoor,” continued the waiter, “I was 
deeply moved by your recent speech at our Melazo Territory 
Citizens Club. Usually I don’t pay much attention to a squatty 
man. You, however, have something to say and you say it well.” 

“How about when I pounded my fist on the lectern. Was that 
attention-getting?” 

“It was the day I heard you,” replied the waiter, “because you 
knocked over the water carafe.” He bowed. “I'll fetch your order 
now. One ale? Good. Keep up your fine work, Mr. Kohinoor.” 

Kohinoor smiled at Silvera. “He seemed sincere in his appre- 
ciation.” 

“The speeches are fine,” said Silvera. “So pay me the rest of 
the money.” 

Kohinoor said, “At first I thought $1500 for only three speeches 
attacking the. . . what was it you called them?” 

“Lords of the press. You still owe me $750.” 

“Freedom of the press is a flaming sword. That’s how it goes, 
right? Freedom of the press is a flaming sword, and I am here to 
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tell you that the lords of the press have turned that sword into a 
lawnmower which is nipping in the bud the free flow of thought. 
Yes, that’s nicely put.” 

Silvera nodded and picked up the fresh ale the waiter had 
brought. “When you recited it just now, you hit the table on here 
and lawnmower.” 

“Not effective?” 

Silvera said, “On flaming sword you ought to wave your hand 
in the air. Then, after free flow you let it fall with a thud and 
smash into the table. You'll get applause.” 

“They have been applauding on lawnmower and I was won- 
dering why,” admitted Kohinoor. “Traveling around the planet 
a lot you sometimes get confused. Melazo Territory is mostly 
resort country and there’s nothing like a lawnmower industry 
here. Now J understand.” 

“Cash if you have it.” 

Kohinoor reached into his knickers and pulled out his wallet. 
“Tm sorry I criticized the speeches, Joe. Actually you did a fine 
job. Is one 50 and seven 100s okay?” 

“Yes.” Silvera took the cash, folded his hand over it. He was 
reaching for his own wallet when a three-story wooden house 
flew over. He jumped up and ran to the marble rail of the resort 
hotel patio. The black house was flying over at about two thou- 
sand feet. Silvera shook his head and returned to the statesman’s 
table. “Those bastards,” he said, sitting again. 

“Who? The Blackhawk Group?” 

“Yes. You know them?” 

“I'm a close friend of Professor Burton Prester-Johns,” said 
Kohinoor. “McLew Scribbeley, who, as I understand, is the legal 
owner of Blackhawk Manor, I’ve had a few conflicts with. Be- 
cause of that Scribbeley Press of his. Basically, though, I’m fond 
of all the writers in the Blackhawk Group.” 

Silvera said, “McLew Scribbeley owes me $2000.” 

“I thought it was part of your code as a freelance writer, Joe, 
to always collect your fees.” 
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“I do,” said Silvera, “usually. These Blackhawk people keep 
moving their house.” 

“A delightful novelty, I think. Flying mobile homes. Id like to 
settle down like that someday.” 

“Tve tracked McLew Scribbeley to three different territories 
on Murdstone so far,” said Silvera. 

“Did you write something for that vile Scribbeley Press of his?” 

“Yes, three confessions,” said Silvera. “I did Confessions of a 
Robust Man, My Disgusting Sex Life and I, a Rascal.” 

Kohinoor blinked his little blue eyes. “You mean you're A Man 
of High Station, Dr. X, and Anonymous? I had them down in 
my Cultural Surveillance files as three separate authors.” 

“I can write in different styles.” 

“That one, that My Disgusting Sex Life,” said Kohinoor. “I 
found it to be. . . disgusting.” 

Silvera asked, “Do you know where he’s going to land that 
damn house this time?” 

“Yes, on Post Road Hill,” said Kohinoor. “As a matter of fact, 
Ym invited there to dinner tonight.” 

Silvera frowned. “I'll come along.” 


Two hundred bicycles came clattering down over the crest of 
the hill, each ridden by a shouting adolescent. Silvera caught the 
squat Kohinoor by the fur collar of his formal doublet and hauled 
him back against their just-landed cruiser. Even so, a passing 
handlebar whacked the surveillance chief in the elbow. 

“Long live Prester-Johns!” cried the cycling youths as they rat- 
tled by Blackhawk Manor and on downhill. 

Kohinoor said, “Cyclemania has caught up the youth of 
Murdstone.” 

“Yes, I saw your friend Prester-Johns talking about it on tele- 
vision last night.” 

“Old P-J relates to youth in ways some of us can’t, and he’s 
nearly sixty,” said Kohinoor. “Of course, he’s a tall man. It’s eas- 
ier to radiate charisma when you've got height.” 
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After the last cyclist had passed, Silvera and Kohinoor crossed 
the wide dirt roadway and walked to the iron gate that stood at 
the edge of the wooded acres the Blackhawk mansion now oc- 
cupied. A frail man in an ironmonger’s tunic peered up over a 
hedge. “Don’t use the gate yet, gentlemen.” 

“Why?” 

“It’s not screwed to the fence,” explained the workman. “I only 
now got the thing uncrated. See, one of the delays was the box 
with the razor-sharp fence spikes got misplaced. What is more, 
the nitwit movers threw out the ground glass I’m supposed to 
sprinkle atop the stone wall out back. See, they opened the box 
and saw all that broken glass and felt responsible. So they 
ditched the glass, box and all. Well, come around through here.” 

“Thank you,” said the stubby Kohinoor. 

Silvera helped him get over the hedges onto the path. 

“Oh, sirs,” called the ironmonger as they started up the winding 
gravel pathway to the house. “You're the final guests of the eve- 
ning. So you can tell them to turn on the watch dogs in another 
fifteen minutes. I'll be finished by then.” 

“Scribbeley and P-J have a dozen robot hounds,” said Kohi- 
noor. 

“Tve encountered them,” said Silvera. 

“Did you notice that some of those young girls on the bicycles 
weren't wearing much, Joe?” 

“A few of them were naked.” 

“Should I be for or against that, I wonder,” reflected the 
stumpy man. “The kids are holding their big annual Bike-in some 
three miles from here all this week. Perhaps I should issue a posi- 
tion paper. You could write one up for me. Do you know any- 
thing about naked bicycle-riding?” 

“Tve done it.” They climbed up the red stone steps of the dark 
wood mansion. 

“Oh, really? I guess when you freelance you have more spare 
time for fooling around.” Kohinoor used the golden hawk’s-head 
knocker on the door. 
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The butler was pale, dressed in shades of gray. “Good evening, 
Mr. Kohinoor.” He glanced then at Silvera. “Yipes.” He backed 
and ran off along the flowered hall carpeting. 

“Tve encountered him before, too.” Silvera walked into the 
house. 

In a huge oak-paneled room at the hall’s end were gathered 
several people. The butler had not gone there, but up a curving 
staircase to the second floor. In the paneled room a piano stopped 
playing and then a muscular man in a tweed oversuit leaped 
out into the hall. He had an upthrust jaw, square teeth and 
shaggy blond hair. “Well, well, Kohinoor, you old bastard. Was 
it you spooked Dwiggins?” 

“No, Henry.” He pointed a thumb at Silvera. “This is my friend, 
Jose Silvera. The sight of him startled poor Dwiggins.” 

“Silvera, Silvera,” said the tweedy man. “You write, don’t you?” 

“That’s right, Dobbs.” 

Henry Verner Dobbs nodded; his chin bobbed. “Know me, 
know me, do you? Or more likely my work. I’m Henry Verner 
Dobbs, the author. My specialty is deluxe war books. You prob- 
ably encountered my photo on the back of my latest hit, The 
Coffee Table Book of Hand Grenades. Big mother of a book, 
weighs eleven pounds. We, my publishers and I, had it printed 
on the planet Tarragon by zombies. Those little zombie bastards 
do lovely color plates, and cheap.” 

Silvera circled around Dobbs and went into the living room. 
Scribbeley, the publisher who owed him $2000, wasn’t there. 
Seated at the grand piano was a lovely girl of twenty-six, a tall, 
coltish brunette with deeply tanned skin and a slight feverish 
flush. 

“Why, it’s Jose Silvera,” said this lovely girl now. Her voice had 
a gentle throaty sound. “I’ve been an admirer of yours since I 
was a convent girl.” 

“You've read the fellow’s work?” asked the thin, white-haired 
man standing near the piano. 

“T've never read his books, no,” said the girl. “I never read 
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other writers. But I saw a picture of Mr. Silvera on a book jacket 
and I swiped the book. Clipped the photo and kept it pasted 
inside the cover of my breviary. A good many authors are so in- 
auspicious looking. Mr. Silvera is, on the other hand, big and cute. 
I am Willa de Aragon, Mr. Silvera.” She left the tufted piano 
bench and came over to him. She touched his hand with her very 
warm fingers, smiling. 

“Do you have a fever?” asked Silvera. 

“No, I'm naturally very intense and it seems to heat my body 
up,” she answered. “What brings you to Blackhawk Manor, Mr. 
Silvera? My invitation didn’t mention you.” 

“Aren't you the fellow?” asked the thin old man. 

Kohinoor came hurrying over. “This is Jose Silvera, P-J. Joe, 
this is Burton Prester-Johns, one of our leading philosophers.” 

“Aren't you the fellow who threw Dwiggins out of the green- 
house?” 

“Into,” said Silvera. 

“Whichever direction, it played havoc with the glass panels. 
We had to abandon the greenhouse, in fact. It’s grounded, won't 
fly. Yes, you're that fellow.” 

“Joe is a very talented and affable person.” Kohinoor reached 
over and pounded on the piano top. “I brought him along tonight, 
P-J, so he and McLew Scribbeley can settle their differences for 
good and all.” 

“Kind of fellow who throws butlers through greenhouse walls,” 
said Prester-Johns. “Not the kind of fellow one can trust. Yes, it’s 
no small wonder our young people have more faith in bicycles 
than in their elders.” He rubbed a sharp forefinger in the opposite 
palm. “As I summed up the situation in Bikocracy, the responsi- 
bility for...” 

“Shall I give, shall I give him the heave-ho?” Dobbs had leaped 
back into the room. 

“Well, he isn’t the kind of fellow one wants to get cozy with.” 

Kohinoor hit the piano again. “You have to be less suspicious, 
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P-J. Just because the Commando Killer is still loose, you don’t 
have to be so cautious.” 

Prester-Johns inhaled so deeply he tipped over slightly. He 
touched his lined cheek with one thin hand. 

Dobbs said, “Uh.” 

Her breath warm, Willa whispered to Silvera, “They have a 
rule never to talk about the Commando Killer within these walls.” 

“Why?” 

“Apparently, Mr. Silvera, this fiend who has been roaming 
Murdstone for nearly a year now, claiming a score of victims,” 
said the warm girl, “apparently this fiend has struck several times 
in the vicinity of Blackhawk Manor. If you are aware how mobile 
Blackhawk is, youll know this involved several separate vi- 
cinities.” 

Through the arched entranceway came a fat man in a white 
suit. He had a bristling red moustache and a ribbed bald head. 
“Throw out that wop,” he said, pointing at Silvera. “Hello, wop.” 
He chuckled. “Only kidding, Joe. Who cares if you're a dago.” He 
came closer to Silvera. “The throw-you-out-on-your-keaster part 
is true. Dwiggins just went to get a couple of my hunky retainers. 
Just kidding. I don’t hold their race against them.” He shot out 
his hand suddenly and pinched Willa’s left buttock. “Hi, there, 
you sex-crazed little wench. Just kidding, Willa.” 

Silvera noticed Scribbeley’s suit was one that had the currently 
fashionable lapels. He grabbed these and wrenched the pub- 
lisher up off the floor. “$2000.” 

“Joe, what did I tell your agent, that sweet little Jenny 
Jennings?” 

“Nothing. You pinched her ankle and that was it.” 

“I was aiming for her left buttock,” said the fat publisher. “Look, 
Joe, I confess I have a compulsive desire to pinch girls. I swear 
to you that is my only fault. I told your agent and now I tell you, 
I never got paid by my distributor. Take that one title you did. 
My Disgusting Sex Life. We got a lot of negative mail from peo- 
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ple saying it wasn’t disgusting. Incidents like that can make peo- 
ple lose faith in Scribbeley Press.” 

“$2000,” repeated Silvera, dropping Scribbeley. 

“I could let you have eighty-six thousand unbound copies of 
I, a Rascal, Joe. You could maybe bind them in a nice, sensual 
cloth and make a fortune selling them mail order.” 

“Cash, now,” said Silvera. Then something came down and hit 
his head. It hit him hard and several times and he fell down. 


Silvera awoke in midair. He hit on his side in among piles of 
fresh-cut shrub, some hundred yards from Blackhawk Manor. He 
saw, by squinting through the branches and leaves his head was 
lodged among, three of Scribbeley’s henchmen strutting back to- 
ward the turreted mansion. 

Extracting his left arm from thorned branches, Silvera knifed 
his hand in alongside his stuck head and got the thorns away 
from his cheek. He gave a grunt and pulled back and out free. 
He stood up and a black dog bounded over and bit him in the 
leg. Its teeth were stainless steel and penetrated quite deep. 
Silvera took a small tool kit out of an inside pocket, and recalling 
a diagram he'd consulted at the Melazo Territory Free Library 
that afternoon, he deactivated and then dismantled the me- 
chanical dog. 

He dropped the dog components in with the shrub and brush 
that had been cleared away to make landing room for the man- 
sion. Silvera nodded, looked at the newly arrived moon, stepped 
into the pine woods that surrounded the mansion site. He 
worked his way quietly back toward the house, favoring his in- 
jured leg. 

Silvera worked slowly through the woods and emerged at the 
rear of the mansion. Through the lighted windows of the kitchen, 
he saw a robot pastry chef filling cream puffs. Crouched low, 
Silvera approached the twenty wooden steps leading up to the 
pantry door. 

Three more mechanical dogs came around a black edge of 
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the house. They didn’t bark, giving out instead a beeping siren 
sound. One of them had eyes that flashed a bile yellow. 

Silvera ran. They pursued him twice around a sundial and 
once through the still-empty fishpond. 

“Do come in, Mr. Silvera,” called a sweet voice from a quickly 
opened door below the pantry stairs. 

He obliged. Silvera ducked through the storeroom doorway, 
and Willa de Aragon slammed the thick door against the vinyl 
muzzle of the yellow-eyed hound. “Thanks,” said Silvera. 

The slim, glowing girl held her hand torch toward his injured 
leg. “You've sustained a wound, Mr. Silvera. You're lucky they 
haven't had time to unpack the rabies and other poisons for the 
fangs.” 

“You were coming out to look for me?” 

“I was concerned and I thought I might be able to help out. 
I believe your friend, Mr. Kohinoor, was talking about going to 
bring you back, but he hasn’t as yet.” She touched one warm hand 
to his cheek. “Whenever I’m a house-guest at Blackhawk Manor, 
I insist on a room with a secret passage.” She gracefully crossed 
the musty room and pointed at a slid-open portion of the raw 
wood wall. “By going up a little narrow stairway you're in my 
bedchamber. There’s an adjoining bath and Jl be able to minister 
to your wounds.” 

“Okay,” said Silvera. The girl smiled and stepped into the dark 
hole. He followed, asking, “Won't they miss you?” 

“I can join them for dinner later perhaps,” said the warm girl. 

Her bedroom was large, with flocked rosebuds on the walls 
and a pastoral scene painted on the slightly domed ceiling. There 
were thick rugs, thick tapestries, thick draperies, and a huge hand- 
carved bed. A six-prong candelabra stood on a marble table near 
the bed. 

As Silvera stepped out of the wall, he heard an odd clattering 
down on the grounds. He pulled aside a wine-colored drape at 
the nearest window and looked out. A tall young man was walk- 
ing a bicycle into the pine woods. A moment later, without the 
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cycle, he came walking by the sundial and then was out of sight. 
The dogs didn’t bother him. 

“Would you mind taking off your pants?” asked Willa. “Before 
I turned to authorship I worked as a practical nurse in a satellite 
gambling-hall orbiting Tarragon. I can treat your injuries quite 
professionally, you'll find, Mr. Silvera.” 

He left the window and moved toward the pale-blue bathroom 
that the lovely girl was stepping into. He stopped at the thresh- 
old, unseamed his trousers, and after getting out of his boots, 
dropped the trousers. “What sort of writing do you do, Willa?” 

She nudged a knec-high white wicker hamper toward him. 
“Sit on that,” she said. “Well, Mr. Silvera, there is a genre of 
novels, which is quite popular here on Murdstone at the mo- 
ment, They’re known as Gothics, though I’m not sure why. All 
about sensitive young girls who are put upon by strange dark 
men in sinister old houses in out of the way places.” 

“Yes, I wrote a dozen of them when there was a Gothic craze 
on Barnum five years ago,” he said, sitting. The mechanical dog 
bite didn’t look too bad. 

“Under your own name?” she cleansed the wound. 

“No, I was,” said Silvera, remembering, “Anna Mary Wind- 
miller.” 

Willa stopped applying a bandage. “My goodness, Mr. Silvera. 
You don’t mean to tell me you are Anna Mary Windmiller?” 

“A dozen times I was anyway,” he said. “They were paying 
$1500 per book.” 

“You've been an inspiration to me, those books have been. Why, 
I carry tattered, much-read copies with me still,” said Willa. “I 
am particularly fond of The Crumbling Chateau on Grave 
Spawn Hill. Though Return to the Crumbling Chateau on Grave 
Spawn Hill is nearly as moving. The opening lines of the former, 
I think are excellent and exemplary. ‘I confess a sense of dark 
chagrin flowed through my young, recently graduated from a 
quiet girls’ school, frame when I first opened the door of that 
crumbling house and tripped over the lifeless body of the local 
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vicar.’ A brilliant piece of writing, I think. Oh, I only wish I could 
write my own Gothics half as well.” She finished the bandage and 
stepped back. “Are you violently anxious to rush down and col- 
lect your money?” 

“Not violently. Eventually I’m going to get the $2000 from 
Scribbeley, though. Why?” 

“It seems a shame, since you already have your trousers off, 
not to go to bed together, don’t you think?” 

Silvera rose from the wicker hamper. “You're pretty aggressive 
for a writer of polite ladies’ fiction.” 

“Yes,” admitted Willa, “and I fear it shows in my work at 
times.” 

Silvera smiled, picked her up off the blue tiles and carried 
her into the bedroom. 


It wasn’t until the next morning that Silvera left Willa. When 
he tried to get downstairs by way of the hall, he was stopped by 
a uniformed police captain. 

The policeman, who'd appeared around a turn in the broad, 
curved stairway, said, “You might as well join the suspects, sir. 
Do you happen to know where Miss de Aragon is at the mo- 
ment?” 

“Putting on her shoes,” said Silvera. “Suspects for what?” 

“The murder, sir,” said the man in the sea-green uniform. “The 
inspector is waiting in the living room. Don’t try to escape, by 
the way, as there are vicious dogs outside.” 

“I know about the dogs.” 

“Not those robot mutts. We brought our own.” 

Silvera shrugged his broad shoulders slightly and descended. 
As he stepped into the living room, McLew Scribbeley called 
out, “Hello, killer.” 

Silvera stopped beside a marble statue of a fawn. 

“The man who jumps to conclusions often lands on unfirm 
ground,” said a round-headed man in a plaid greatcoat. 

“Just kidding,” said Scribbeley. 
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“I am Inspector Ludd,” said the round-headed man. “I would 
like to know who you are.” 

“He's the fellow who brought the victim,” put in Prester-Johns, 
who was dressed in a paisley lounging robe this morning. 

“Tm Jose Silvera. Kohinoor’s been killed?” 

“Death is like a loose shingle,” said the inspector, “that falls 
on whoever is passing beneath. Yes, Hugo Kohinoor is dead, the 
victim, so it appears, of the Commando Killer.” He had a sliding 
walk and he made a sort of skating motion approaching Silvera. 
“Sometimes memory is like a garbage truck with some valuable 
object thrown away by mistake and lost among coffee grounds 
and watermelon rinds. Forgive me for not recognizing you 
sooner, Silvera.” 

“Since we've never met, it’s okay.” 

“You are the same Jose Silvera who has done such excellent 
articles for the Interplanetary Real Crime magazine?” 

“I did a series on pattern killers for them once, yes.” 

“Modesty here is of no more use than a bunch of bananas in a 
lion’s den,” said Inspector Ludd. “Til appreciate your help on 
this investigation, Silvera.” 

Dobbs leaped in, eating a square waffle. “He’s probably the 
murderer. I doubt he'll be much help,” said the war book author. 

“Please accompany me to the site of the crime, Silvera,” sug- 
gested the inspector. “I'll continue this series of interviews later.” 

“I have an autographing party at a book shop this noon,” said 
Dobbs. “They're going to unload a hundred remaindered copies 
of my Picture History of Poison Gas.” 

“Murder, though he often arrives late, takes the best seat in 
the house,” said Inspector Ludd with a half-round smile. 

“What does that mean?” 

“Tt means, Mr. Dobbs, no one can leave Blackhawk Manor 
until this investigation has been concluded,” said the inspector. 
To Scribbeley he added, “It means, too, the scene of the crime 
cannot leave either. Don’t go flying off in this mobile home of 
yours.” 
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“We're renting this location for a month,” said Prester-Johns. 
“Tm to lecture at the Bike-in all this week, and then I'll be doing 
a little ttamp-cycling act for the young people on the weekend.” 

“Perhaps,” said the Inspector. He led Silvera outside. 


Standing on the fresh earth at the edge of the woods, Inspector 
Ludd said, “You can see why this murderer has earned the name 
of Commando Killer, Silvera. Notice the use of the bayonet, plus 
the garrote. There are several other little military touches as well. 
You were here all night, Silvera?” 

“Yes. When was Kohinoor killed?” 

“Probably between three a.m. and dawn,” said Ludd. “Did you 
notice anything unusual?” 

“I must have slept through the murder.” Silvera knelt down 
beside the body of Kohinoor. “Little scrap of paper between his 
thumb and forefinger.” 

“Yes, it is the corner of a $100 Murdstone currency bill. We are 
hopeful of finding the rest of it.” 

“What do they say in the house?” Silvera got to his feet. 

“Kohinoor stayed to dinner, though angry because you’d been 
roughly handled,” said the round-headed inspector. “Most every- 
one retired at midnight or thereabouts. No one admits to being 
out here at all. Kohinoor was not supposed to have stayed over- 
night. One of the men coming to finish the new greenhouse found 
his body here before breakfast. You spent the night with Miss de 
Aragon?” 

“Yes.” 

“I deduced as much from her reported absence at dinner last 
evening and from what I've heard of you,” said Inspector Ludd. 
“Added to the fact you are still here many hours after you were 
ejected. I don’t think, though, you would have killed Kohinoor 
over a fee.” 

“I never do that, no,” said Silvera. “I either collect my money 
or I don’t. Most often I do.” 

“The freelance life,” said the inspector with a sigh. “I chose the 
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security of a civil job rather than attempt it. You may have noted 
my speech is frequently spiced with aphorisms.” 

“Yes, I noticed.” 

“The remnants of an ambition to be a lyric poet,” said In- 
spector Ludd. “Did you know that when the Commando Killer 
struck two months ago in Esfola Territory he was seen and they 
got a description plus composite sketches?” 

“No, it hasn't been in the news.” 

“Not as yet,” said the inspector. “In a way it is disappointing. 
This Blackhawk house has been in the vicinity of almost all the 
attacks by the Commando Killer, and neither J nor any of the 
other investigators across Murdstone can link anyone in Black- 
hawk Manor with these crimes.” 

“Fingerprints, footprints?” 

“No fingerprints and the only footprint we've found this time 
is that one there. We’ve made a cast of it.” 

“Belongs to nobody at the house?” 

“It was made by an old commando boot of extremely large 
size. We haven't as yet located one inside, though my men are 
still searching,” said the inspector. “The description and the eye- 
witness sketches I’ve gone over, and the brute looks like no one 
here.” 

“A disguise maybe.” 

“No,” said Ludd. “Look at that footprint. The fellow is a giant 
and a brutal-looking shaggy fellow.” He sighed again. “We 
rounded up all the giant brutal shaggy fellows in our files and 
got nothing. Sol think. . .” 

“What?” 

“You no doubt recall the famous Nolan and Anmar case on 
Venus a generation ago.” 

“Double personality. Nolan turned himself into Anmar with a 
pill he’d invented.” 

“Exactly,” said Ludd. “I have the feeling something similar may 
be involved here. Though there is no proof of any such thing.” 
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Silvera scratched at the back of his neck. “The kid on the bi- 
cycle,” he said. 

“We found cycle tracks in the woods, yes. But no bike and no 
cyclist on the premises. No one admits having had such a visitor 
either. What do you know?” 

“Something about that kid,” said Silvera. “I saw him get here 
about nine last night, park his bicycle in the woods, and sneak 
into Blackhawk Manor through the back way. Yes, and he was 
one of the kids who came by earlier on the way to the Bike-in.” 

“You could recognize him?” 

“Sure.” 

“We'll go looking at the Bike-in,” the inspector said. “Some- 
times the slenderest thread unravels the most of the sweater.” He 
smiled at Silvera. “A sample of my aphoristic style.” 

Silvera smiled briefly. 


Silvera walked among hundreds of parked cycles and around 
groups singing bicycle songs and groups taking off each other's 
clothes and groups dismantling and rebuilding bikes. All on a 
rolling grassy plain with a wide roadway bordering part of it. 

“You look awfully old to be a bike person,” said a half-dressed 
girl who was leaning against a unicycle. 

“I thought so, too,” answered Silvera, “until I fell under the 
spell of Burton Prester-Johns.” 

“That old twit,” said the girl, rubbing her bare, freckled stom- 
ach. “He’s disgusting. Whenever I see someone over thirty riding 
a bicycle, it makes me retch and gag.” 

“Those are interesting symptoms.” Silvera glanced away from 
the girl and spotted Inspector Ludd wandering down through 
the crowds from the opposite side of the plain. “I’m looking for a 
guy who rides a 10-speed black Martian Wollter-brand bike. Lean 
guy, sandy hair, little moustache.” 

“Are you a law person? Law people make me have severe pains 
in the lower abdomen.” 

“I'm a freelance journalist, researching an in-depth story on 
the bicycle culture.” 
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“That’s repellent,” said the girl. “Old gents way up in their 
thirties trying to understand youth. That makes me writhe and 
have severe chills.” 

“Maybe you ought to be home in bed.” 

“That’s all you old boys think of.” 

Silvera walked on. Then, over in the afternoon shade of a re- 
freshment stand, he saw the sandy-haired boy. He caught the 
inspector's eye and nodded toward the stand. 

The two of them began working through the crowd and to- 
ward the boy, who had one elbow against the yellow wall of the 
stand and was drinking a mug of May wine. 

The boy sensed Silvera while he was still two hundred feet 
from him. He recognized the inspector apparently, turned on his 
left toes and ran off. 

Silvera began to run, too, shouldering through cyclists. A plump 
albino boy took offense and threw his May wine in Silvera’s face. 
Silvera kept running, wiping strawberries off his coat. He dashed 
around the refreshment stand, saw the boy starting up the plain 
toward the roadway, riding now on his black 10-speed bike. 

Silvera stopped and grabbed up a parked 3-speed local bike. 
He only covered twenty feet before a girl cried out, “Aged bi- 
cycle thiefl” 

Three cycle singers leaped up, swinging lutes and mandolins. 

Silvera pedaled hard. Four more boys came after him. They 
tackled both Silvera and the borrowed bike. 

Leaving the bike seat, Silvera was carried ten feet and then 
dumped on the short grass. Before any of the four boys could 
jump on him he rolled, bowling over a picnic lunch for three. At 
the far side of the picnic drop cloth Silvera regained his feet. He 
ran, zigzagging, after the escaping boy. 

He was tackled again, by three chunky girls in blue leather 
jerkins this time, a few yards short of the roadway. “Nasty old 
man,” said one girl, hitting him up beside the ear with a bi- 
cycle pump. 

“Tm only thirty-three,” explained Silvera, ducking away from 
a second swing of the hard metal pump. 
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“Well, that’s plenty old.” 

“Stop! The hand that takes up the sword against another often 
unsheaths more than it bargains for.” 

“What?” asked the girl who was jumping on Silvera’s stomach 
with her bent knees. 

Inspector Ludd, panting, said, “I mean he who would wear the 
judge’s wig must first be abundantly certain he has the right- 
sized head.” 

“Drop the aphorisms,” said Silvera, “and tell them you're a 
cop. 

The three blocky girls stopped attacking Silvera. “You're a cop, 
granpappy?” 

“Inspector Ludd of the Municipal Police, yes,” said Ludd. “I 
have been trying to suggest that you ought to leave law enforce- 
ment to me.” 

As the girls drifted away, Silvera got himself up off the grass. 
“That was the kid I saw last night. He seems to have gotten away 
from us.” 

“T know who he is,” said Inspector Ludd. “Which puts us one 
step closer to the solution.” 

Silvera decided to sit down again for a moment. “The greatest 
journeys often begin with a single step,” he said and began dust- 
ing himself off. 


The day ended and rain began to fall with the darkness. A 
rough wind came blowing through the pine woods and rattled the 
spires and shutters and dark carved wood of Blackhawk Manor. 
In the living room a fire was starting to take hold in the deep 
tile-bordered fireplace. 

Inspector Ludd had taken off his plaid greatcoat and was in 
his dark two-piece civilian suit, pacing. 

Dobbs said, “How can we re-enact the crime, inspector?” He 
sipped at the glass of wine that had been passed to him a mo- 
ment before by Dwiggins. “We are fairly certain, aren’t we, this 
Commando Killer is someone from the outside, who more or less 
by coincidence, by repeated coincidence, happens to commit his 
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crimes around our house. I’m no crime expert, like you and your 
boy Silvera. No, since my time is given over to the study of some- 
what more important matters. Military matters. Such as the new 
book I'm putting together, The Picture History of Trenches.” 

When everyone had been served a drink; the inspector said, 
“First, Silvera, tell them what we have found out.” 

Silvera was on the piano bench next to Willa. He lifted his 
hand from the small of her back and said, “A young guy named 
Roberto Koop came here on his bicycle last evening.” 

“Friend of yours, isn’t he?” McLew Scribbeley asked his phi- 
losopher housemate. 

“Im not intimate with everyone who rides a bike,” said 
Prester-Johns. “Possibly I met the young fellow during one of my 
encounters with our new bikocracy. What does he say?” 

“The young man is being sought at the moment,” said Inspec- 
tor Ludd. 

“The point is,” said Silvera, “Koop has an uncle, Professor 
LeRoy Koop. Professor Koop has been doing some military re- 
search for the Murdstone Combined Armed Forces.” 

“Wait now,” Dobbs interrupted. “That CAF stuff is all very 
secret.” 

“Inspector Ludd has been allowed to sit in on some of the 
briefings,” said Silvera. “So he knows young Koop’s uncle has 
developed a new drug, and it’s known as Military Pills.” 

“These Military Pills,” explained the inspector, “can turn any 
average recruit into a giant vicious fighting man.” 

“T’ve never heard of them,” said Dobbs. 

“The Military Pills have been developed and completely tested. 
They were ready for extended use over three years ago,” con- 
tinued the inspector. “That they have not been widely used as 
yet is due to the fact the Combined Armed Forces have been 
tangled up in an ethical debate.” 

“We contacted Professor Koop late this afternoon,” said Silvera. 
He hadn't touched his wine as yet. Setting the glass on the piano, 
he stood. “Koop eventually admitted young Roberto Koop had 
swiped several hundred Military Pills from him over a year ago 
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and gone into hiding. He’s apparently learned how to make the 
stuff and has been selling Military Pills through the underside of 
the territories. Some of his customers are probably higher placed. 
One of them, someone who has found the pills to be addictive, is 
in the house here.” 

Inspector Ludd said, “We were able to borrow some sample 
pills from Professor Koop.” He smiled his half-round smile at 
them all. “A little earlier Silvera discovered an important clue, 
Because of his particular orientation he figured out where the 
Commando Killer had hidden his boots. We now have them.” 

“Where does that get you?” asked Prester-Johns. 

“The Commando Killer,” said Silvera, “is one of you. He takes 
the Military Pills and changes into a giant shaggy killer. All we 
have to do now is see who fits into the boots.” 

“They won't fit anybody,” said Willa. “If this killer is a dual 
personality. I mean, it’s his alter feet you want.” 

“Exactly,” said the inspector. “Which is why we dissolved 
several of the tasteless Military Pills in your wine. Our discus- 
sion has gone on until everyone has finished his first glass. The 
drug, for those of you who are familiar with it, takes roughly 
fifteen minutes to take effect and lasts for two or three hours.” 

All the lights went out. 

Silvera, as he'd rehearsed earlier, ran across the room and 
through a side door. He sprinted down a dark hallway and 
through another doorway. In this new dark room he got be- 
hind a full-length drape and waited. 

In less than a minute a panel in the wall slid open and McLew 
Scribbeley stepped into the room. He turned on a desk lamp and 
got down on his hands and knees in front of a globe of the planet 
mounted on a tripod. He spun the Murdstone globe three times 
to the left, three to the right, once to the left. Then he pressed 
his fingers on five separate cities. The large globe clicked open, 
one quarter of it swinging out. Scribbeley thrust a hand inside. 
He raked out packets of paper money first, bags of coin next. 
Then he yanked out a giant pair of muddy commando boots. 
“That’s odd,” he muttered. “They’re still here.” 
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“We were just kidding.” Silvera was out from behind the 
drapes, a small hand-blaster aimed at the kneeling publisher. “I’d 
figured it was you and we wanted to see where you had the damn 
shoes hidden. So we told you we'd already found them and you 
couldn’t keep yourself from coming here to see if it was so.” 

“What do you know?” said Scribbeley. “How'd you decide it 
was me?” 

“Most of the murders have been motiveless,” said Silvera. 
“Something you couldn't help once the Military Pills got hold of 
you. You probably tried the stuff in the first place to boost your 
virility, but it didn’t work out that way. Last night, though, you 
had a real reason for the killing. Kohinoor, I figure, came to you 
and pressured you. He was angry about the way you'd handled 
my complaints. He probably threatened to crack down on your 
book enterprises if you didn’t settle. So you told him you’d pay 
him the $2000 you owed me. You told him to meet you outside 
after everybody’d turned in. You gave him the cash, and while he 
was still in the woods, you turned into your killer side.” 

“Son of a gun,” said Scribbeley, standing by pressing on his 
knees. “You sure are a smart one, you dago rascal. Well, I con- 
fess youre absolutely correct. The thing you've overlooked is that 
I'm going to change into the Commando Killer. When I do, your 
little gun won't stop me.” He paused, then roared and came at 
Silvera. He ran halfway to the window and then stopped, frown- 
ing at his hands. “That’s odd, I’m not changing. Even though you 
put the stuff in the drinks.” 

“We were kidding about that, too,” Silvera said. 

Inspector Ludd came in with one of his captains. “A shot fired 
while blindfolded still sometimes finds a worthwhile target.” 
They took Scribbeley from the room. 

When Willa came to find Silvera a few moments later, he was 
at the globe. “Are you all right, Mr. Silvera?” 

“Wait until I count out two thousand of this.” 

“All that cash and you're only taking two thousandP” 

“That’s all he owed me,” said Silvera. 
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GONE ARE THE LUPO 


This is a story by a veteran science fiction writer returning 
to the field after nearly a twenty years’ absence. H. B. Hickey 
seems to have kept up with changing styles and forms in sf, 
though; after reading GONE ARE THE LUPO you could find 
yourself, as we did, with Moomie chants in your head and an 
odd wish to dance the dance of morning. 


“DANCE,” say the Master. “Dance, Moomie!” 

I are dance. I are dance the dance of morning. In house are 
two new Master, just come. That day are great fire ship and many 
new Master come and two Master come in this house and all day 
are talk what is new on Earth with old Master. 

I are dance the dance of evening now. All day are eat and 
drink and now Master say dance. 

New Master watch and open wide mouths and say oh ho ho 
ho ho. I are dance the dance of night and new Master and old 
Master say oh ho ho ho ho and are go first this way and that way 
and shake many way. Many moisture are run from eyes. 
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“Oh, no,” say one new Master and roll on floor. “Oh, you're 
killing me. Make it stop, Jack!” 

“Dance,” say Master. “Dance, Moomie.” 

I are dance the dance of wind. Up and down and up and down 
and soft and hard and blow and sigh and up and down. New Mas- 
ter both roll on floor and say oh ho ho ho Jack you bastard make 
it stop. 

“All right, Moomie, That’s enough,” say Master. 

I are stop. I are get more drink and bring and new Master wipe 
many moisture from eyes and sit and watch and drink. 

“How in the world do they do it?” say new Master. “Jack, you 
must have spent all your time teaching it to do that.” 

“Sorry I can’t take the credit,” say old Master. “Of course, once 
we found out Moomies could dance we didn’t discourage it any.” 

“Tll bet you didn’t,” say new Master and say oh ho ho and roll 
and knock drink on floor. “You'll have to excuse me, Jack, but 
every time I think of that one long leg hopping up and down I 
just can’t help myself.” 

“How in the world do they balance themselves?” say new 
Master. 

“I dunno. Some way we balance on our two short legs, I guess. 
Just like they can see out of their one eye as well as we can with 
two.” 

Old Master say, “I don’t want you to think it was all gravy, 
though. Believe me, it was some job teaching Moomies to hop 
drinks without spilling all over.” 

“Oh, sure. Rough. Real rough.” New Master slap old Master on 
back, “And here we used to pity old Jack, stuck on some stinking 
planet of Aldebaran.” 

Other new Master say oh ho ho. “Poor old Jack and his poor old 
wife and the other poor old pioneers. In the far reaches of space 
—deprivation, hardship—for the glory of good old Earth.” 

“Yeah, All the poor olds. Livin’ off the fat of the land. Native 
servants.” 

Old Master say, “Listen, it wasn’t that easy. The Moomies 
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didn’t just hop up and say ‘Hello, Master.’ It took a bit of teach- 
ing. Believe me. And when it came to things like housework— 
well, Myra had a job training this one, I can tell you.” 

“Poor old Myra. Where is poor old Myra, anyway? Where’d 
she disappear to?” 

“I dunno. Headache, I guess. In her room.” Old Master say, 
“More drinks, Moomie.” 

I bring. 

“Well, we'll forgive your reticence, Jack. And applaud your 
skill in Moomie training. Just so we can each have one for our 
very own.” 

“I dunno about that. Not too many of them around any more.” 

“Jack! Don’t tell us you're gonna hold out on your old pals. Old 
Jack wouldn’t do that. Not poor old, good old Jack!” 

I bring more drink. I bring cloth and wipe drink from floor. 
Pale eyes watch many green hand wipe, watch Moomie go and 
come. 

“No, no foolin’. There just don’t seem to be nearly as many 
Moomies as there were two years ago when we came.” 

“Ah. Race suicide. Look out, Jack. Failure to report to Geno- 
quarters. No new babies, eh?” 

“Uh-uh. Never did seem to have babies. Just sort of popped 
up full grown. Never saw a Moomie that wasn’t full grown.” 

“Well, what then? Eh, Jack? Dyin’ off? Earth plague? Man- 
tamination? Look out, Jack. Failure to report to Epidemi- 
quarters.” 

Old Master say, “I dunno. They don’t seem to die, either. Sorta 
like elephants. Just go off into the swamps and disappear. We 
tried to follow some, but they just vanished. No trace.” 

“Ah. Mystery. Case for Spacelock Holmes. Allow me, Jack.” 

New Master say, “Hey, Moomie! Where do Moomies go?” 


Rain are black and many and night are black and one. And 
night say now and black say now and many say moomie moomie 
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moomie. And many say up and down and up and down say come 
come come. 

Moomie are dance the dance of rain. And morning come and 
morning are blue. Moomie dance the dance of morning. 

Evening are yellow and Moomie are dance the dance of 
evening. 

Wind are red and up and down and blow and sigh. Moomie 
are dance the dance of wind. Up and down and up and down 
and blow and sigh and up and down. Wind are red and wind 
say moomie moomie moomie. Wind say come come come. 

Night are black and one and rain are black and many. And 
many and one say up and down and up and down say come 
come come. 

And it are time. 

Moomie are come. Up and down and walk on hard. Walk on 
hard and walk on hard. And walk on soft. Soft are many and far. 
Up and down and up and down on soft. 

And now are swamp. Up and down and up and down and foot 
are wide and rain say come come come. Moomie are come. 

And now swamp are soft and soft and deep and deep. And 
rain say down down down. 

Foot are down and hand are down. Rain say down down down 
and Moomie are down and down in swamp. Foot take hold and 
hand take hold and many hand are many root. 

Then rain are gone and night are gone and swamp are all. 
Morning are come and morning are not blue. Only warm. Day 
are warm. Deep under swamp morning and day are warm. Root 
grow strong. Moomie are stretch. 

Many morning and many day. Many warm. Then wind are 
blow and sigh. Wind say moomie moomie moomie, grow grow 
grow. 

Moomie are grow. Moomie are green and day are blue and 
warm. Moomie are grow. 


Master say Moomie bring. Say Moomie hop. Moomie are hop 
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and bring. Up and down and up and down and bring and fetch. 

Master say, “It could be worse, fellows. I won't deny it. We'll 
never get rich, but there'll always be enough. Crops just about 
grow themselves on Moomie. It’s a soft life.” 

“Yeah, man. But what do you mean, ‘on Moomie’? You call the 
planet Moomie, too?” 

“Sure. Planet’s Moomie, Moomies are Moomie, almost every 
damn thing is Moomie, even the big trees in the swamps. At least 
that’s what the Moomies call ‘em.” 

New Master are stretch. “Soft, Jack. You didn’t even have a lot 
of names to learn.” 

New Master say, “Talk about hitting it lucky.” 

“I never complained, did IP You saw the colonization reports 
we all sent in. Wasn’t a single squawk in any of them, I'll bet. 
Except maybe when we had the trouble about the Lupos.” 

“Trouble? No reports of any trouble. Look out, Jack. Failure to 
report to Lupoquarters. Hey, that’s my drink you've got, George!” 

“Wrong, Ed. It’s Jack’s drink. Here’s to good old Jack. And 
what do you mean about Lupos? Something here that ain’t called 
Moomie?” 

“Yeah. Lupos. That’s what the Moomies called them.” 

Old Master get up and walk quick. Up and back and up and 
back. “Man! That was really something! Talk about sport. Re- 
member how we used to go out after antelope back on Earth?” 

“Antelope? You mean hunting, Jack? All this and hunting, too?” 

“Well, goddamn you, Jack. That was failure to report.” 

“Man, that was really something! Antelope just weren’t in it. 
Not with a Lupo. Talk about five feet of greased green lightning. 
Eight legs that could change direction faster than a woman can 
change her mind.” 

“Carnivorous?” 

“Hell no. Ain't anything carnivorous here. Moomies eat grass, 
and Lupos ate fruit off the Moomie trees. But talk about sportl 
One shot and that was all. You hit em or they were gone.” 
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“Well, what’re we waiting for, Jack? Get the guns. Let’s work 
up some hospitality, man!” 

“Keep your pile damped, boy. Don’t get excited. There ain’t 
any more Lupos.” 

“Jack! What're you talking about, Jack? Not even one little old 
measly. old Lupo? You mean you goddamn anti-conservation 
colonists didn’t even leave one Lupo for us?” 

“I dunno. I guess we got our share, all right. But hell, there 
seemed to be millions of them when we came. Little ones, big 
ones, whole families of them all over the place. We couldn’t have 
killed all of them.” 

“What, then? Huh, Jack? More race suicide?” 

“I dunno. They had babies, all right. Didn’t seem to die, either. 
Except those we shot. Never saw an old Lupo or a dead one. 
Natural dead, that is.” 

“Just sorta vanished. Like Moomies, huh?” 

“Just dwindled, but fast. A couple of months we had fun. Then 
it was like someone had turned off the tap. A trickle of Lupos, 
and then none at all. That’s when we had the bit of trouble.” 

Master not say. But Moomie go fetch. Not fast, But voice fol- 
low Moomie in kitchen. 

“At first the Moomies hadn’t done much. Just kind of watched 
us setting up. When we got the first Lupos they seemed to get 
uneasy. 

“At least that was some sign of life. They hadn’t offered any 
help, even when we'd got to a word exchange stage. Just vege- 
tated around. No work, no play, no nothin’. No artifacts, no cul- 
ture. Most primitive, lazy bunch I ever saw. 

“Then all of a sudden, here they were marching on us. Want- 
ing us to lay off the Lupos. It was really funny, all the Moomies 
hopping up and down. Not even the sense to pick up a few sticks 
to threaten us with. 

“Well, we figured it was about time anyway to lay down the 
law. Let °em know times had changed and who was gonna run 
the show.” 
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“Yeah. We read the report.” 

“Then you know. It wasn’t much. A few blasts and they had 
enough. After that there was no more trouble, about Lupos or 
anything else. In fact, the next we saw of the Moomies they came 
bearing gifts, like Moomie fruit and such, and ready to settle 
down and be helpful.” 

Old Master stretch mouth wide, move shoulder up and down. 
New Master say, “Hardly a saga of space. And I still say you 
coulda left a couple of Lupos for me and Ed.” 

New Master say, “Anyway, I'm hungry. What's to eat around 
here?” 

“Let’s wait a few more minutes. Maybe Myra will feel like 
joining us. One more drink to whet the appetite?” 

“Good old Jack.” 

Gone are Lupo. 

Rain are black and many. Day are many and warm. Moomie 
are grow up from swamp. 

Wind are red. Loud and soft, up and down and up and down. 
Blow and sigh. Grow, grow, grow. 

Moomie are grow. Stretch out arm, stretch out limb. Leaf are 
many and green. Fruit are begun. 

Rain and day and wind. Fruit are green. Fruit are grow. Time 
are now. 

Time are now for Lupo. 

Lupo are born. Lupo are run in day, in warm, in blue. Lupo 
are grow. Lupo join with Lupo. 

Now are more Lupo. Now are small Lupo, now are new Lupo 
born. Now are time for old Lupo. 

Now are time for Moomie. Now are fruit full and heavy. Now 
are fruit fall. 

Many are fruit, Many are Lupo. 

Now are Lupo eat fruit of Moomie. Fruit are green. Lupo are 
green. Fruit are many seed. 

Lupo are eat. Wind are blow and sigh, up and down and up 
and down. 
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Lupo are eat. Wind are blow and sigh. 

Lupo are eat. Wind are up and down. Wind are three. 

Now are time for Lupo. Now are time for Moomie. 

Wind are blow and Lupo are dance. Up and down and up and 
down. Lupo are turn are turn are turn, 

Lupo fall. Lupo are rise. Rise and fall and turn and fall and 
fall and fall. Lupo are still. 

Lupo are stretch. Lupo are stretch and change. Change and 
change. Lupo are become Moomie. 

Moomie are rise. Moomie are dance the dance of new. 

Night are one and black and rain are black and many. Day are 
blue and day are warm. Wind are red and wind are blow and 
sigh. Fruit are many and fruit are fall. 

Bug gone are Lupo. And soon will go all Moomie too. 


Master are raise glass high. Master are watch in light. Master 
are put to lip. 

“Man, this is good stuff! You shoulda let us know you had stuff 
like this up here.” 

“Look out, Jack. Failure to report to Alcoquarters,” 

Master stretch mouth. Master say oh ho ho. 

“I guess we oughta have a little something to eat now.” 

“Good old Jack.” 

“Yeah. I think I hear Myra stirring around back there. Proba- 
bly be hungry as a wolf. She usually is after one of these head- 
aches.” 

“Poor old Myra.” 

“Set the table, Moomie. And you'd better tell Mistress we're 
ready to eat.” 

Moomie are fix table. Moomie are put one plate here and one 
plate here and one plate here and one plate here. Moomie are 
bring and fetch. Moomie are bring fruit. 

Moomie are go for Mistress. Up and down and up and down. 

Door are shut. Mistress are still. Moomie are knock and Mis- 
tress are still. 
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Moomie are open door. 

Mistress are still and Mistress are stretch. Mistress are stretch 
and Mistress are change. 

Wind are red and wind are blow and sigh and up and down. 
Wind are three. 

Mistress are stretch and change. Are stretch and change. 

Mistress are Moomie. 

Mistress are rise. Mistress are dance the dance of new. 

Master are call. “Hey! Speed it up a little. Tell her the guests 
are starving!” 

Moomie are speed. Moomie are hop and fetch and bring. 
Moomie are offer fruit, offer fruit, offer fruit. 

“Hey, what do you guys think of Moomie fruit? Good, huh?” 

“Good is right.” 

“Hey, Moomie. Dance some more. Dance some more for our 
guests.” 

Moomie are dance the dance of morning. Up and down and 
up and down. Soon will new Moomie come. Soon will new 
Moomie dance. 

Gone are Lupo. Come are Man. 
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